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The  textbook  Is  one  means  of  transmitting  the 
scope,  concerns,  and  knowledge  which  oomprise  the  field 
of  whloh  the  textbook  Is  concerned.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  International 
Relations  textbooks  utilized  in  Amerloan  colleges  and 
universities  have  Imparted  to  the  student  the  state  of 
thinking  and  researoh  accomplishments  In  the  field  and 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  physical  environment  of  the 
International  system.  The  major  portion  of  the  study 
oentered  upon  textbook  developments  in  the  decades  of 
the  1950*8  and  I960*s.  An  overview  of  the  earlier 
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decades  of  textbook  development  was  presented  to  elicit 
the  trends  and  outlooks  which  Influenced  the  writers  of 
the  more  contemporary  period. 

The  basic  procedure  employed  for  the  study  was 
content  analysis.  Three  areas  of  investigation  were 
of  major  importance.  The  first  was  an  examination  of 
textbook  structure  and  approach,  with  emphasis  upon 
definitions,  types  of  analytical  frameworks  and,  in 
general,  whether  textbooks  were  concerned  more  with 
the  forma  or  processes  of  the  international  system.  The 
second  concurrent  task  was  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  textbooks  reflected  the  overall  state  of  the 
field  and  recognized  transformations  in  the  inter- 
national system.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  degree 
of  textbook  interest  in  such  research  areas  as  psycholog- 
ical and  sociological  theories  of  individual  and  group 
behavior,  and  decision-making,  bargaining,  and  systems 
theory.  Concerning  the  physical  environment,  attention 
centered  upon  textbook  acknowledgment  of  such  trans- 
forming forces  as  nuclear  weapons t techniques  of  coercion! 
economic  interdependence!  foreign  aid!  and  neutralism, 
polycentrism,  and  multipolarity.  A third  point  of  inter- 
est was  discovering  the  extent  to  which  textbooks  were 
used  as  vehicles  for  proposing  publio  policy  and  offering 
solutions  to  problems. 
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The  results  of  the  study  suggested  that  there 
has  been  a noticeable  lack  of  explloit  analytical 
fmeworlcs  among  the  field’s  teaching  books*  The 
trend  In  post-World  War  II  textbooks  was  that  of  com- 
partmentalized description  of  events*  policies*  and 
techniques  of  Interaction.  The  core  focus  of  such 
textbooks  was  the  "struggle  for  power"  and/or  "national 
Interests"  of  states.  Such  concepts  generally  proved 
too  narrow  In  soope  to  provide  linkage  among  topics. 

The  lack  of  broad  theoretical  or  analytical  frame- 
works was.  In  part,  the  result  of  an  outlook  among  many 
textbook  writers  that  their  role  was  to  design  a de- 
sxrlptlve  or  expository  textbook  conveying  factual  data 
to  students  In  Introductory  courses  on  International 
Relations.  A second  result  uncovered  by  the  study  was 
that  a growing  gap  between  research  outlooks  and  text- 
book outlooks  occurred  In  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
Hie  "realist"  approach  of  "struggle  for  power"  In  text- 
books frequently  tended  to  exclude  contributions  from 
other  disciplines,  particularly  sociology  and  psychology, 
and  often  remained  single- fao tor  oriented.  A further 
result  confirmed  that  textbooks  were  slow  In  reflecting 
changing  world  conditions  and  foroes.  Finally,  text- 
books were  frequently  utilized  as  vehicles  for  proposals 
and  solutions  to  problems,  although  not  to  the  degree 
whioh  might  have  been  expected  In  a field  which  lends 
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Itself  easily  to  such  undertakings.  It  was  further  dis- 
covered that  the  standardization  found  among  textbooks 
In  the  1950 ' 8 and  early  1960*s  was  significantly  altered 
by  the  mld-l960*s  with  more  experimental  and  Innovative 
textbooks  which  sought  to  devise  analytical  frameworks, 
reflect  research  advances,  and  examine  transformations 
In  the  International  system. 

The  conclusion  reaohed  by  this  study  was  that, 
for  textbooks  to  achieve  their  fullest  potential, 
they  should  be  viewed  not  as  descriptive  or  expository 
vehicles  but  rather  as  synthesizing,  analytical  vehicles 
which  test  theories  and  Incorporate  multidisciplinary 
interests.  The  pragmatlo,  eclectic  approaoh  employed 
by  several  recent  textbooks  is  a possible  indication  of 
future  textbook  trends. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Subject  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  examine  the 
development  of  International  Relations  textbooks  as  a 
means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  field's 
teaching  books  reflect  the  developments  in  the  field 
itself. 

The  basis  for  such  an  examination  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  textbooks  are  a vehicle  for  explaining 
the  state  of  a discipline  to  students  in  a more  or  less 
orderly  and  comprehensive  fashion.  The  textbook  is  thus 
one  means  of  transmitting  the  scope,  concerns,  and  knowl- 
edge which  comprise  the  field  with  which  the  textbook  is 
concerned.  The  major  effort  undertaken  in  this  study, 
therefore,  becomes  that  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  International  Relations  textbooks  utilized  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  have  been  adquate  vehicles 
for  imparting  to  the  student  the  state  of  thinking  and 
research  accomplishments  at  work  in  the  field  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  textbooks  convey  the  nature  and 
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forces  at  work  In  the  physical  environment  of  the  inter- 
national system  which  comprises  the  field  entitled  Inter- 
national Relations.1 

Tentative  Hypotheses 

The  basic  hypothesis  to  be  subjected  to  investi- 
gation in  this  study  is  that,  over  the  time  spectrum  of 
textbook  development,  most  textbooks  on  International 
Relations  have  failed  to  reflect  the  advancements  and 
findings  which  have  appeared  in  the  field  in  the  period 
in  which  the  textbook  appears.  In  short,  a noticeable 
time-lag  exists  between  environmental  developments  and 
research  efforts  in  International  Relations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  reflections  of  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  International  Relations  textbooks. 

Attendant  hypotheses  are  that,  over  the  same 
time  spectrum  of  textbook  development,  most  International 
Relations  textbooks  have  generally  retained  an  implicit, 
rather  than  explicit,  framework  by  which  to  explain  their 
subject  matter  and  that  their  presentation  has  tended  to 

be  descriptive  rather  than  analytical. 

* 

*The  idea  for  such  a study  arose  from  a similar 
investigation  made  in  the  field  of  American  government 
texts  by  Theodore  J.  Lowi,  “American  Government,  1933-1963* 
Fission  and  Confusion  in  Theory  and  Researoh,"  American 
Political  Science  Review.  LVIII,  No.  3 (September,  1964), 
5^9-599^ 
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Approach 

The  major  portion  of  this  study  will  center  upon 

* 

the  more  contemporary  stages  of  textbook  development, 
specifically  the  decades  of  the  1950's  and  1960’s,  An 
overview  of  the  earlier  decades  of  textbook  development 
will  be  presented  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
contemporary  period  and  elicit  the  trends  and  outlooks 
which  formed  the  background  and  influenced  the  writers 
of  the  later  period's  textbooks. 

In  focusing  attention  to  these  periods,  several 
tasks  were  undertaken  by  which  to  assess  International 
Relations  textbooksi  (1)  internal  analysis*  (2)  degree 
of  reflection  of  the  actual  environment  of  the  international 
system  and  of  research  applicable  to  explaining  that  system* 
and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  textbook  authors  tended  to  be 
policy-oriented . 

The  first  of  these  interrelated  tasks  concerned 
the  content  analysis  of  the  textbook  itself.  Did  the  author 
offer  an  explanation  for  the  actions  of  the  units  com- 
prising the  system?  Was  his  approach  explicit  and  consis- 
tent? Did  he  develop  an  analytic  framework  to  order  his 
data,  define  his  terms,  and  elicit  the  linkage  of  his  sub- 
ject matter?  Was  his  material  Internally  contradictory? 

Did  he  make  known  his  value  Judgments  and  assumptions? 
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Of  major  concern  was  an  examination  of  the  author’s 
basis  for  explaining  the  international  system.  Was  he 
concerned  with  the  forms  of  the  international  system 
(techniques  of  interaction)  or  was  his  concern  with  the 
processes  of  that  system  (dynamics  of  group  interaction). 

The  second  concurrent  task  undertaken  was  an 
assessment  of  the  author's  recognition  of  events  operating 
within  the  environment  he  sought  to  explain  and  the  utili- 
zation of  research  applicable  from  various  specialized 
areas  and  from  other  disciplines.  Some  questions  asked 
in  this  phase  of  analysis  werei  Was  the  author  narrowly 
focused  or  did  he  attempt  to  present  a multi-factored 
picture  of  the  international  system?  Did  he  attempt  to 
relate  various  findings  in  the  field?  Were  these  findings 
incorporated  within  an  explicit  framework  of  reference  or 
merely  fragmentary  and  unrelated?  To  what  extent,  in 
other  words,  did  the  author  reflect  the  state  of  the  field 
and  its  events? 

In  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  gaps  between 
the  state  of  the  discipline  and  the  reflection  of  that 
state  in  textbooks,  an  analysis  of  books  and  articles 
was  undertaken  over  the  period  under  study  to  determine 
at  what  point  particular  studies  and  emphases  were  under- 
way in  various  areas  relevant  to  International  Relations. 
This  was  compared  against  the  textbook’s  contents  to 
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determine  the  length  of  time  which  lapsed  before  such 
topics  were  reflected  In  the  discipline's  textbooks. 

Since  several  years'  time  lapse  Is  unavoidable  In  writing 
and  publishing  a textbook,  the  approach  adopted  by  text- 
books was  compared  to  materials  published  a half-decade 
or  more  before  the  textbook's  appearance.  In  some  In- 
stances, this  extended  to  fifteen  years  when  a textbook 
appeared  at  the  end  of  a decade. 

The  final  task  for  exploration  In  this  study  was 
the  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  writers  of  Inter- 
national Relations  textbooks  utilized  their  works  as 
vehicles  for  the  pronouncement  of  proposals  for  solutions 
to  problems  and  proper  courses  of  action  to  take.  To 
what  degree  were  textbooks  In  the  field  policy-oriented? 

Background!  The  Development  of  the  Field 

International  Relations,  as  an  aocepted  field  of 
inquiry,  Is  a product  of  this  century  and  particularly  of 
the  past  three  decades. 

Within  this  study,  the  term  Hinternatlonal  re- 
lations’* will  be  used  not  only  In  the  more  limited  sense 
of  denoting  a distinct  field, * but  also  that  field's 

*The  terra  Is  viewed  In  its  more  limited  sense  by 
Trygve  Mathisen  In  his  Methodology  In  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Relations  ( Oslo!  Oslo  University  Press,  19^9), 

p.  2. 
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subject  of  concern.  In  its  latter  application.  Inter- 
national Relations  may  be  viewed  as  a field  of  knowledge 
which  empirically  attempts  to  comprehend  and  relate 
the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  of  Individuals 
organized  into  communities  labeled  nation-states.1 2  In 
this  sense,  M international  relations"  is  not  synonymous 
with  "international  politics,"  for  the  former  connotes 
multiferious  relations  transcending  state  boundaries, 
whether  "private"  or  "official."  To  this  extent,  it 
borders  closer  to  the  term  "international  affairs," 
which  has  been  defined  by  one  author  as  ".  . , all  kinds 
of  relations  traversing  state  boundaries,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  of  an  economic,  legal,  political,  or 

2 

any  other  character,  whether  they  be  private  or  official." 
However,  this  term  perhaps  lacks  the  orderly  connotation 
of  the  former,  although  it  is  indicative  of  the  subjects 
of  concern  within  the  field. 

The  term  "international  politics,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  commonly  used  when  referring  to  the  "official" 
relations  between  states  as  such.  One  author  concluded 
that  "the  term  politics  implies  a more  restricted  meaning 

1 Liberally  adapted  from  a definition  by  Herbert 
MoClosky,  "Concerning  Strategies  for  a Science  of  Inter- 
national Politics,"  World  Politics.  VIII,  No.  2 (January, 
1956),  282. 

2 

Mathisen,  op.  clt..  p.  1. 
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than  does  affairs,  since  It  seems  to  exclude  non-polltlcal 
aspects,  whatever  they  may  be.”1  The  Implication  here 
seems  to  be  that  "International  politics"  Is  a segment 
of  the  broader  term  "International  relations." 

The  multiplication  of  terms  becomes  even  more 
complex  when  expanded  to  include  such  terms  as  "world 
politics"  and  "world  affairs."  The  major  Justification 
for  adding  these  terms  to  the  vocabulary  In  addition  to 
"International  politics"  and  "international  affairs" 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  former  terms  signify  the 
global  scope  of  the  subject  matter  under  study. 

As  a field  of  study.  International  Relations  has 
been  reflective  of  the  same  lack  of  consensus  as  to  Its 
proper  scope  and  oontent  as  has  been  the  case  with  its 
definitional  terms. 

The  evolution  of  the  field  of  International  Re- 
lations has  been  signified  by  an  observable  transition 
from  early  beginnings  as  a basically  historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  self- impressionistic  field  to  that  of  one 
based  upon  greater  concern  with  empirical  Investigation 

of  the  system,  theoretical  research,  and  Interdisciplinary 
2 

Interest. 

* Ibid. . p.  2. 

^3ee  William  T.  R.  Fox,  "Interwar  International 
Relations  Research i The  American  Experience,"  World 
Politics.  II,  No.  1 (October,  19^9),  67-79»  Kenneth  W. 
Thompson,  "American  Approaches  to  International  Politics," 
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In  its  early  formative  years,  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations  was,  to  a large  extent,  the  domain  of 
diplomatio  historians  and  legal  theorists.  Emphasis  was 
focused  upon  diplomatic  history  and  international  law. 

But  as  the  field  developed,  interest  from  other  areas 
bearing  upon  the  study  of  International  relations  increased 
considerably.  To  the  core  subjects  of  diplomatic  history 
and  international  law  were  added  geography,  economics, 
international  institutions,  demography,  and  area  studies. 

By  the  latter  1920's  and  early  1930's,  the  polit- 
ical scientist  (and  more  politically- oriented  historians) 
began  to  claim  dominant  concern  with  the  field  and  began 
to  center  the  field's  focus  upon  the  nation-state  system, 
nationalism,  sovereignty,  imperialism,  and  power.  There 
thus  began  to  emerge  a more  or  less  systematized  body  of 
data  denoting  a distinct  field  commonly  labeled  Inter- 
national Relations,  World  Politics,  or  Contemporary  World 
Affairs,1 

In  the  latter  1930* *s  and  more  distinctly  in  the 
decades  of  the  1940's  and  1950's,  multidisciplinary  inter- 
est emerged  and  accelerated.  The  range  of  Interests  in 

The  Yearbook  of  World  Affairs.  XIII  (1959).  205-235i 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  "The  Study  of  International  Relations i 
A Survey  of  Trends  and  Developments,"  The  Review  of  Politics. 
XIV,  No.  4 (October,  1952).  433-467. 

*3ee  C.  Dale  Fuller's  examination  of  course  titles 
in  Training  of  Specialists  in  International  Relations 
( Washington,  ft.  C. t American  Council  on  Education,  i957 ) . 
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International  Relations  broadened  greatly  to  include 
sociologists,  psychologists,  anthropologists,  demog- 
raphers, geographers,  economists,  technologists, 
scientists— to  name  but  a few. 

With  the  expansion  of  Interest  in  the  field 
of  International  Relations  from  an  increasing  number  of 
ancillary  fields  and  disciplines,  numerous  Interpretations 
and  approaches  to  international  relations  have  been 
offered  with  divergent  bases  and  conclusions.  Special 
emphasis  in  the  more  contemporary  periods  has  been 
devoted  to  bargaining*  decision-making*  psychological 
perceptions,  values,  and  belief  systems*  neutralism* 
nationalism*  collective  security*  technology*  nuclear 
weapons*  systems  theory*  and  simulation.  Such  studies 
and  theories  in  all  parts  of  this  expanding  field  have 
indicated  in  the  contemporary  period  a continued  inter- 
disciplinary Interest,  appearing  to  destroy  the  assumptions 
of  earlier  decades  that  the  behavior  of  nation-states  is 
an  Isolated  area  of  study. 

Due  to  the  relative  youthfulness  of  the  field,  its 
development  was  both  fluid  and  erratic.  As  explained  by 
one  observer,  “the  field  of  study  is  fluid  because  of  its 
youth,  the  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals, 
the  rapid  Increase  of  relevant  knowledge,  and  because  of 
the  Interlocking  scientific-philosophical  nature  of  its 
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questions."*  Such  an  observation  Is  relevant  when  one 
considers  the  widespread  attention  devoted  to  the  field 
that  has  developed  over  the  decades  from  an  expanding 
number  of  disciplines  and  the  Increasingly  accepted 
acknowledgment  that  International  Relations  cannot  escape 
the  Interdisciplinary  nature  of  Its  subject  matter.1 2 
Given  such  a development,  there  has  existed  the  problem 
of  developing  a central  framework  for  ordering  and  giving 
focus  to  the  multiple  studies  and  separatist  concerns 
underway  In  the  field. 

As  the  field  of  International  Relations  has 
developed.  It  has  suffered  from  (as  well  as  benefited  by) 
a lack  of  explicit  boundaries  and  solidified  content.  The 
Impact  of  changes  In  scope  and  subject  matter,  In  methodology 
and  research,  has  kept  the  field  fluid  and  In  a state  of 
flux.  The  central  problem  and  goal  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  development  of  an  explicit  framework  for  the 
field  from  both  a theoretical  and  practical  standpoint. 

This  study  Involves  an  examination  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  field’s  textbooks  have  served  as  a unifier 
and  experimenting  ground  for  the  data  and  theories  which 
have  merged  over  the  decades  from  multidisciplinary  sources. 

1Ibld.,  p.  27. 

2See  Frederick  S.  Dunn,  "The  Scope  of  International 
Relations,"  World  Politics.  I,  No.  1 (October,  1948), 

143-146,  for  an  early  assessment  of  this  development. 
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A basic  assumption  of  this  study  Is  that  the  field's  text- 
books occupy  a vantage  position  of  giving  order  and  clar- 
ity to  the  field's  thinking.  Furthermore,  textbooks 
theoretically  ought  to  be  able  to  reveal  the  need  for 
further  Investigation  and  research  In  particular  areas. 

One  writer  on  the  subject  concluded  that  H.  . , textbooks 
should  serve  as  an  excellent  testing  ground  for  theories 
developed  elsewhere  In  highly  abstract  form."1 

The  overall  Justification  of  this  study,  therefore, 
rests  upon  the  assumed  need  for  an  examination  of  the 
role  which  textbooks  have  played,  and  can  play.  In  the 
development  of  the  field  of  International  Relations.  To 
what  extent  have  International  Relations  textbooks  been 
leaders  and  Innovators  In  the  field's  development?  Can, 
or  have,  textbooks  served  as  a consolidating  and  solidi- 
fying vehicle  for  theories  and  experimentation  In  the 
multiple  fields  overlapping  the  focal  field  Itself?  Have 
International  Relations  textbooks  been  essentially  infor- 
mational mechanisms  or  have  they  attempted  to  link 
research  and  environmental  developments  into  an  analyt- 
ical framework  to  explain  the  International  system? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  this  study 
addresses  Itself  and,  hopefully,  provides  some  tentative 
answers, 

1 Robert  W.  Tucker,  "The  Study  of  International 
Politics,"  World  Politics.  X,  No.  4 (July,  1958),  639. 


CHAPTER  II 


SEARCH  FOR  A FOCUS i 

FIVE  DECADES  OF  TEXTBOOK  DEVELOPMENT,  1900-1950 
Pre-World  War  I Developments 

Prior  to  the  First  World  War,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  International  Relations  as  a speoifio  field 
of  study,  A glance  at  the  curriculums  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  In  this  period  reveals  only 
peripheral  interest  In  the  subject.  Courses  which  con- 
cerned themselves  to  any  degree  with  international  re- 
lations were  basically  those  emphasizing  International 
law  or  diplomatic  history. 

The  standard  approach  of  these  early  course 
offerings  was,  for  the  most  part,  a chronological  treat- 
ment of  recent  historical  events,  as  were  the  textbooks 
such  courses  employed.  For  example,  in  the  1913-1914 
University  of  Illinois  course  catalog,  the  oourse  de- 
scription of  "World  Politics"  was  as  follows! 

The  main  currents  of  international  polltios  in 
Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlim  the  balance  of 
power i the  mutual  relations  and  present  grouping 
of  the  principal  European  states,  and  the  extension 
of  their  interests  in  the  Near  and  Far  Eastj  the 
colonial  expansion  of  the  United  States  since  the 
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Spanish  War,  and  the  present  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a world  power. * 

Preliminary  attempts  to  develop  the  field  of  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Its  textbooks  were  obviously  handl- 
oapped  by  a lack  of  academic  Investigation  on  the  subject. 

A oursory  survey  of  the  book  Indices  and  reviews  In  the 
American  Political  Science  Review  for  the  years  prior  to 
World  War  I reveals  that  most  of  the  writing  undertaken  In 
this  period  centered  upon  country  studies,  with  particular 
attention  focused  upon  European  nations  and  China.  The 
focal  point  of  most  of  these  studies  was  the  subject  of 
Imperialism. 

The  pioneering  American  effort  which  Initiated 

International  Relations  textbook  developments  In  the 

pre-World  War  I period  distinctly  reflected  this  early 
2 

focus.  It  centered  upon  national  Imperialism,  the  great 
powers  as  colonizers,  alliance  systems  and  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  China  problem  (to  which  most  of  the  book's 
attention  was  devoted). 

It  apparently  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I that  a noticeable  demand  or  Interest  In  under- 
standing world  events  arose.  In  general,  the  traditional 
outlook  of  the  American  people  throughout  the  prior  century 
generated  little  enthusiasm  for  elevating  International 

^Quoted  in  Grayson  Kirk,  The  Study  of  International 
Relations  In  American  Colleges  and  Universities  (New  Yorki 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  194^),  p.  3. 

2 Paul  S.  Relnsch,  World  Politics  (New  Yorki  Mac- 
millan, 1900). 
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events  to  a position  of  primacy  In  the  priorities  of 
American  awareness.  The  warnings  of  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  against  permanent  and  entangling 
alliances,  a half  century  of  continental  expansion,  the 
Internal  Involvement  In  a civil  war  followed  by  a period 
of  renewed  westward  migration  and  Industrialization — all 
contributed  to  the  development  of  an  Insular  outlook  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  Such  policies  and  events 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  manifest  destiny,  the  United  States 
Involvement  In  the  Far  East,  and  the  Spanish-Amerlcan 
War— which  belled  true  "isolationism"  In  reality— did 
not  destroy  the  American  outlook  that  the  United  States 
might  well  be  a part  of  the  International  system  but  It 
did  not  have  to  actively  participate  in  that  system  other 
than  on  a highly  selective  basis.1 

The  onslaught  of  the  First  World  War  temporarily 
uprooted  this  complacent  outlook.  In  response  to  an 
increased  Interest  In  world  politics,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities developed  courses  on  International  affairs  and  the 
background  of  the  then-recent  war.  A study  which  was  made 
of  these  early  attempts  at  course  development  Indicates 

1For  detailed  examination  of  the  period  and  Its 
impact  upon  the  traditional  outlook  of  the  American 
people,  see  such  works  as  Charles  0.  Lerche,  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  American  People  (3rd  ed.i  Englewood  Cliffs i 
Prentice-Hall,  196? )|  Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  The  New 
Age  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (New  Yorki  Macmillan, 

1970)i  Donald  Brandon.  American  Foreign  Polloy  (New  Yorki 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1966). 
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that  "generally,  these  Initial  efforts  were  little  more 
than  unsystematic,  and  often  superficial,  attempts  to 
dlsouss  a wide  variety  of  current  problems  whloh  differed 
greatly  In  the  level  of  their  Importance,  , , ,«1 

With  these  Initial  course  experiments  underway  In 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  the  lack  of  textbooks 
on  the  subject  became  a major  problem.  Up  to  this  point, 
aside  from  the  early  attempt  by  Professor  Paul  Helnsch  to 
develop  a work  singularly  devoted  to  International  Halations, 
the  period  was  dominated  by  the  writings  of  diplomatic  his- 
torians, Suoh  efforts  were  unable  to  contribute  much  to 
the  development  of  thinking  on  International  Relations, 
for  the  historian’s  attention  was  centered  upon  past  events 
with  little  commentary  upon  contemporary  forces  and  develop- 
ments. The  tangent  that  developed  was  that  of  raising  dip- 
lomatic history  to  the  level  of  being  labeled  "International 
Relations. "1 2 

Developments  In  the  1920’s 


The  failure  of  the  diplomatic  historian  to  provide 
an  adequate  response  to  the  need  for  materials  and  commentary 
on  the  contemporary  system  stimulated  the  appearance  of 


1Klrk,  op,  olt..  p.  2. 

2See  Horace  Harrison,  The  Role  of  Theory  in  Inter- 
national Relations  (New  York*  D,  Van  Nostrand,  1964), 

Chapter  I|  Thompson,  op,  clt..  pp.  433-467 i and  Fox, 
op,  olt..  pp.  67-79. 
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several  textbooks  In  the  Immediate  post-World  War  I 
period  which  attempted  to  break  away  from  this  his- 
torical approach.  Few  works  existed  which  could  act 
as  a guide  for  these  early  textbook  efforts,  aside 
from  the  early  contribution  by  Professor  fielnsoh.  Thus, 

In  this  period,  textbooks  themselves  were  leaders  In 
International  Relations  thinking. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  which  appeared  In  this 
period  fooused  heavily  upon  the  value  and  central  Impor- 
tance of  International  law  and  world  organizations.  Their 
major  premise  was  the  arrival  of  a world  community  of 
states  In  which  the  League  of  Nations  would  control  the 
system  under  the  canons  of  International  law.  Major 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  International 
law,  the  rise  of  International  unions  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  techniques  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes.  Writers  of  International  Relations  textbooks 
emphasized  the  emergence  of  a cosmopolitan  outlook  In  the 
International  system,  the  controlling  Influence  of  world 
public  opinion,  and  the  futility  of  war.  Most  of  these 
textbook  writers  felt  that  peace  could  be  achieved  through 
voluntary  and  organized  International  cooperation,1 

1 Textbooks  which  formulated  this  approach  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  lnolude  Stephen  Allen,  Inter- 
national Relations  (Prlncetom  Princeton  University 
Press,  1920) i Herbert  A,  Gibbons,  An  Introduction  to 
World  Politics  (New  Yorki  The  Century  Co. , 1923 ) i and 
Htman  a.  Potter,  This  World  of  Nations  (New  York. 
Macmillan,  1929), 


It 


In  examining  these  textbooks,  one  is  impressed 
with  both  the  disparity  in  approach  and  topics,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  uniformity  of  underlying  agreement 
upon  the  course  of  international  affairs.  Stephen 
Allen* s International  Relations,  for  example,  as  an 
early  prototype  of  the  international  organization  and 
legalist  trend  of  the  period,  approached  the  subject 
matter  in  the  following  manner.  After  a brief  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  sovereign  state  system,  the  remain- 
der of  the  textbook  was  devoted  to  international  law  and 
conventions,  international  unions,  techniques  of  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  international  welfare  conven- 
tions. The  author's  major  premise  was  that  all  theories 
of  government  and  of  social  organization  based  upon  the 
historical  nation-state  system  with  its  independence  of 
action  were  now  obsolete.  In  Stephen  Allen's  words, 

"the  world  is  one  and  the  relations  of  its  people  must 
be  adjusted  accordingly."1 

Herbert  Gibbons'  approach  in  his  An  Introduction 
to  World  Politics  was  quite  different  from  that  developed 
by  Stephen  Allen,  being  Instead  a chapter  by  chapter  pres- 
entation of  global  history  from  the  1800's  to  the  1920's. 
Interspersed  throughout  this  commentary  were  such  beliefs 

iAllen,  op.  olt..  p.  2. 


as  secret  diplomacy  was  a danger  to  the  orderly  operation 
of  world  politics,  imperialism  stimulated  arms  races,  and 
armaments  caused  wars.1 2  In  keeping  with  Stephen  Allen, 
Professor  Gibbons  was  convinced  that  the  elimination  of 
predatory  foreign  policies  and  the  creation  of  sentiments 
of  solidarity  among  states  would  usher  in  world  peace  and 
stability.  Much  effort  was  expended  in  examining  the 
development  of  international  morality  as  a condition  to 
the  arrival  of  a world  community  and  the  disappearance  of 

p 

national  armaments. 

A more  Inclusive  organizational  approach  was  offered 
by  Pitman  Potter  in  This  World  of  Nations.  Although  some 
one  dozen  chapters  (over  one  half  of  the  textbook)  focused 
upon  various  aspects  of  international  law,  International 
organization,  and  cosmopolitanism,  there  were  also  chapters 
which  examined  such  topics  as  methods  of  studying  inter- 
national affairs,  antecedents  to  the  contemporary  system, 
the  contemporary  nation-state  system,  diplomacy,  treaties, 
and  war.  In  examining  these  latter  topios,  Professor 
Potter  revealed  some  insights  and  attitudes  whioh  were 
atypical  of  the  thinking  of  the  internationalist  school 
of  textbook  writers  in  the  post-World  War  I decade.  He 
professed,  for  example,  that  nations  were  guided  by 

1Gibbons,  op.  clt..  p.  325,  passim. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  535-576. 


national  interests!  that  power  was  the  test  of  survival! 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  designed,  not  for  peace,  but 
for  survival!  and  that  arms  were  not  the  oause  of  disputes, 
but  rather  the  reverse  was  the  case,^-  However,  the  author 
was  unable  to  divorce  himself  from  the  internationalist 
trend  and  spirit  of  his  contemporaries  and  these  Insights 
were  overshadowed  by  his  convictions  that  cosmopolitanism 
was  no  longer  an  ideal  but  a reality!  that  world  unity  was 
attainable!  that  nationalism,  independence,  and  sovereignty 
were  things  of  the  past!  that  disarmament  would  silimi>iace 
wari  and  that  peace  was  derived  through  international 
organization  and  open  diplomacy,2 

Much  of  the  writing  undertaken  in  this  period  sub- 
stantiated the  outlook  of  textbook  writers,  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  "open"  diplomacy,  International  law  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  is  readily  apparent  when  one 
gives  even  brief  attention  to  the  book  listings  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Hevlew  for  the  period  of  the 
1920's,  The  dominant  topic  of  concern  was  the  League  of 
Nations  with  considerable  attention  also  devoted  to  the 
assessment  of  the  new  spirit  of  open  diplomacy  which  was 
felt  to  have  emerged  from  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I, 
These  were  not,  however,  the  sole  topics  of  consideration 

1 Potter,  op,  clt,.  pp,  x-xi  and  76-85!  49i  222-224! 
251-270,  passim. 

2Ibld..  pp.  59-61 1 61-65!  265!  114  and  257-262, 

passim. 
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In  the  deoade  of  the  1920's.  Attention  was  devoted  to 
nationalism,1 2 *  the  role  of  diplomacy  and  the  weaknesses 
of  "open"  diplomacy,^  and  the  developments  underway  in 
the  new  field  of  International  Relations.-* 

Nor  were  all  of  the  textbooks  of  the  1920's  as 
solidly  in  the  utopian  reformist  oamp  as  were  those  by 
Allen,  Gibbons,  and  Potter.  Edmund  Walsh *s  The  History 
and  Nature  of  International  Relations.4  for  example, 
revived  the  diplomatic  historian *s  approach  which  dom- 
inated the  pre-World  War  I period.  Attempting  to  counter- 
act the  somewhat  naive  idealism  of  his  more  internationalist 
contemporaries.  Professor  Walsh  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  unpubliolzed  diplomacy  and  the  dangers  in  open  di- 
plomacy i the  inevitable  role  which  the  balance  of  power 
played  in  maintaining  independence  and  security i the 


1 Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Essays  on  Nationalism  (New 
Yorki  Macmillan,  1926),  for  example. 

2 

A major  study  for  the  period  was  Edmund  A.  Walsh, 
The  History  and  Nature  of  International  Relations  (New 
York.  Macmillan,  1922).  

^See  Harold  S.  Quigley,  "Scope,  Organization  and 
Alms  of  Courses  in  International  Relations."  Conference 
p*VTeaQherg  of  International  Law.  II  (Washington,  1925), 
7-25 I Quincy  Wright,  "An  Analytical  Approach  to  the 
Subject  of  World  Politics  in  Teaohing  and  Research," 
American  Political  Science  Review.  XXI,  No.  2 (May,  1927). 
396-3991  and  Manley  0.  Hudson,  "Teaching  of  International 
Relations,"  Conference  of  Teachers  of  International  Law. 

IV  (Washington,  1929). 

Sfalsh,  op.  clt. 
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complexity  of  International  Interactions  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  conflicts!  and  the  role  of  economics  In  inter- 
national affairs.1 

Another  textbook  which  does  not  fit  comfortably 
in  the  Idealist  school  was  that  of  Raymond  Buell,2  His 
International  Relations  was  a partially  successful  attempt 
to  break  the  pattern  set  by  the  more  reformist  and  Inter- 
nationalist textbooks  of  the  period  by  developing  a more 
expansive  approach  to  the  study  of  the  field.  With  little 
before  It  in  either  textbook  form  or  focused  writings  upon 
which  to  draw,  this  textbook  represented  a major  advance- 
ment over  earlier  efforts.  In  many  respects,  this  was  the 
first  significant  textbook  to  constructively  aid  in  opera- 
tionalizing the  emerging  field  of  International  Relations. 
As  such,  this  is  an  excellent  candidate  to  select  as  a 
case  study  of  the  textbook  advances  and  their  state  of 
thinking  in  the  decade  of  the  1920's, 

Case  Study  of  a Ma.lor  Textbook  of  the  1920's 

A significant  factor  contributing  to  the  Judg»».ntt 
that  International  Relations  was  a major  textbook  advance- 
ment in  the  1920's  was  the  author's  assumption  regarding 
the  proper  approach  to  the  subject  matter.  Raymond  Buell, 

1 Ibid. , pp.  3—5 f 95-100  passim. 

2Raymond  L,  Buell,  International  Relations  (New 
Yorkt  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1925). 
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in  agreement  with  Professor  Moon  that  the  various  approaches 

underway  at  the  time  (diplomatic  history,  international 

organization,  and  contemporary  events)  were  inadequate  to 

explain  international  relations,^  based  his  approach  upon 

the  hypothesis  that  International  Relations  was  a distinct 

field  of  study  and  amenable  to  the  ’’political  science” 

2 

approach. 

In  developing  his  approach,  Professor  Buell  was  the 
first  textbook  writer  of  the  period  to  offer  a concrete 
definition  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  To  him, 

”...  international  relations  is  the  discussion  of  policies 
which  result  in  the  clash  of  national  interests  and  of 
methods  by  which  these  clashes  can  be  avoided  and  peace 
preserved. "3  of  particular  interest  is  the  use  of  the  term 
"national  interest.”  This  is  apparently  the  first  Inter- 
national Relations  textbook,  as  such,  which  focused  upon 
this  concept.  In  developing  his  approach,  however,  this 
concept  remained  implicit  and  no  satisfactory  definition  or 
explanation  of  "national  interest”  was  presented.  The 
closest  approximation  to  a definition  of  the  term  was  his 

^Parker  T.  Moon,  Syllabus  on  International  Relations 
(New  York i Macmillan,  1925).  This  topical  breakdown  and 
bibliographical  reference  source  for  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  matter  was  instrumental  to  the  development  of  the 
field,  for  the  textbooks  of  both  Buell  and  Potter  followed 
quite  closely  the  outline  compiled  by  Professor  Moon. 


2Buell,  op,  clt..  p.  v. 
3 Ibid. 
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statement  that  a "farsighted  national  self-interest  Is  one 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  all  mankind"  and  that, 
because  of  increasing  interdependence  among  nations, 
Individual  interests  could  best  be  advanced  by  regarding 
the  Interests  of  the  whole. * Although  such  a definition 
fitted  quite  comfortably  within  the  context  of  the  inter- 
nationalist trend  of  the  period.  Professor  Buell's  text- 
book cannot  be  so  readily  categorized  and  bypassed. 

In  point  of  fact,  muoh  of  the  impact  of  Professor 
Buell's  text  oentered  upon  his  attempt  to  broaden  the  scope 
and  investigation  of  the  various  elements  which  have  come 
to  be  traditionally  regarded  as  those  which  comprise  the 
field  of  International  Relations.  His  study  included 
nationalism  and  internationalism  (consisting  of  self-determlratlori. 
race  conflict,  economic  internationalism,  humanltarianism, 
and  federation  movements) j problems  of  imperialism  (to 
which  over  one-third  of  the  textbook  was  devoted )j  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  (including  the  problems 
of  reparations,  war,  armaments,  arbitration,  sanctions,  and 
the  League  of  Nations). 

The  main  thread  linking  together  this  study  of  the 
international  system  was  the  cause  of  conflict  and  means  of 
alleviating  its  impact.  To  him,  the  major  source  of  con- 
flict in  the  system  was  nationalism,  whether  cloaked  in  its 

1Ibld..  p.  285. 


political,  economic,  or  racial  form.1 2  Attention  thus  cen- 
tered upon  an  evaluation  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
racial  causes  of  war  and  methods  by  which  conflict  could 
be  lessened  or  eliminated.  Of  these  three  major  forms  of 
conflict,  more  attention  was  focused  upon  political  and 
economic  causes  of  war  than  upon  racial  causes.^  The 
general  approach  to  race  was  the  perceived  need  for  racial 
segregation  versus  the  demand  for  racial  equality  and  the 

likelihood  of  racial  wars  as  a result  of  this  conflict  in 
3 

outlooks.  Considerably  more  attention  was  given  to  the 

economic  and  political  causes  of  conflict  and  war. 

His  approach  to  economic  and  political  sources  of 

conflict  was  basically  that  of  economic  nationalism  and 

imperialism.  In  this  analysis,  he  pointed  out  that  both 

of  these  elements  were  highly  interrelated. 

Extreme  economic  nationalism  not  only  supports 
the  doctrine  of  commercial  warfare  but  also  of  politi- 
cal warfare.  It  strives  for  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tory containing  materials  and  markets  which  it  needs, 
and  of  seaports  giving  it  access  to  the  sea.  This 
factor  explains  many  of  the  wars  of  the  last  century 

In  developing  these  topics,  chapters  were  devoted  to 

economic  nationalism  (basically  the  problem  of  raw  materials 

1Ibld. . Chapter  I. 

2 

One  chapter  was  reserved  for  race,  two  for  economic^ 
and  eight  for  imperialism. 

^Buell,  op.  clt..  Chapter  III. 


^Ibld. . p.  114. 
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and  techniques  of  economic  warfare ) , economic  Inter- 
nationalism (commercial  treaties,  limitations  on  tariffs, 
unfair  competition,  and  economio  cooperation  during 
World  War  I and  through  the  League  of  Nations),  causes 
of  imperialism,  policies  of  exploitation,  mandates, 
self-determination,  foreign  investments,  financial  con- 
trols, open  door  policies,  and  Indirect  forms  of  Imperialism. 

Since  confllot  among  states  was  central  to  his  pre- 
sentation, Professor  Buell  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  war,  balance  of  power,  and  armaments 
(with  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  latter).  Professor  Buell 
became  an  early  commentator  on  the  quest  of  nations  for 
security,  noting  that 

throughout  the  history  of  international  relations  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  security 
than  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  In  fact,  standing 
armies  and  alliances  were  regarded  as  the  only  sure 
form  of  security  upon  which  nations  could  rely.1 

By  emphasizing  a security-force  relationship  in  the  inter- 
national system,  the  author  was  cautioning  that  security 
demanded  the  maintenance  of  protective  power,  rather  than 
the  unproven  promises  of  his  contemporaries  that  security 
ocuiu  be  reached  through  cosmopolitan  internationalism 
and  free  commitment  to  cooperation.  A particularly  em- 
phatic paragraph  quite  antithetical  to  the  premises  of 
the  period  drove  this  point  home. 


*Ibld..  p.  552 
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Terrible  as  are  war  and  its  by-products — alliances, 
secret  diplomacy,  competition  in  armaments  and  the 
private  manufacture  of  arms-nations  have  clung  to 
this  institution  because  of  the  belief  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  their  existence  or  independence  de- 
pended upon  force.  They  have  been  loath  to  give  up 
physical  preparedness  until  some  certain  means  of 
settling  international  disputes  upon  a basis  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  established.  Even  then  a certain  type  , 
of  force— Internationally  controlled— may  be  necessary.1 

The  warning  that  force  was  likely  to  remain  a factor  in 
the  international  system  even  if  international  organization 
and  world  community  spirit  took  hold  was  an  unusual  de- 
parture from  the  more  Idealistic  promises  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

Interestingly  enough  (considering  his  security-force 
observations),  the  examination  of  the  by-products  of  war, 
such  as  alliances  and  armaments,  was  approached  less  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  role  in  the  quest  for  national 
security  and  more  from  a reformist  standpoint  condemning 
these  by-products.  For  example,  while  noting  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  balance  of  power  as  being  groupings  of  states 
into  alliances  so  that  no  state  or  group  of  states  could 
Impose  its  will  upon  the  others,2  he  then  dismissed  the 
ability  of  this  technique  to  maintain  stability  in  the 
system  except  for  temporary  periods,  for  to  Professor 
Buell 

* Ibid. , pp.  497-498. 
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the  Balance  of  Power  In  modern  Europe  necessarily 
Implies  Its  division  Into  two  hostile  camps.  It 
cramps  the  free  Interplay  of  moral  and  political 
Ideas  In  a purely  mechanical  form,  and  has  thus  a 
natural  affinity  with  some  of  the  principles  that 
have  made  European  militarism.1 2 

While  admitting  that  It  might  prevent  small  wars,  his 

conclusion  was  that  the  balance  of  power  system  created 

and  perpetuated  a situation  whloh  made  permanent  peaoe 

Impossible  and  when  war  did  arrive  made  It  more  general 

2 

and  more  devastating.  A major  reason  for  his  general 
condemnation  of  the  utility  of  the  balance  of  power  rested 
with  his  belief  that  It  bred  an  armaments  race  and  that  the 
existence  of  arms  was  a direct  causation  of  warfare. 3 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problem  of  security 
without  resorting  to  alliances  and  armaments.  Professor 
Buell  embarked  upon  an  extended  examination  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  doing  so,  he  presented  one  of  the  first 
serious  discussions  of  the  strmgths  and  weaknesses  of 

League  sanctions  and  the  conditions  under  which  their 

» 

effectiveness  was  more  or  less  likely His  overall  con- 
clusion was  that  sanctions  were  only  a partial  solution 
to  the  elimination  of  warfare  and  that,  to  a greater 

1 Ibid. . p.  487. 

2Ibld. , pp.  487-488. 

3 ibid. . pp.  489-495. 
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extent,  the  disappearance  of  war  depended  upon  "...  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  all  international  disputes,  with- 
out any  loopholes  by  which  a state  might  escape.?1  What 
ensued  from  this  premise  was  a lengthy  examination  of  this 

concept  to  support  his  conviction  that  real  security  must 

2 

rest  upon  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  with 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  arbitral  mechanisms  of  the 
League  of  Nations  were  strengthened,  then  "...  the 
chief  incentive  for  maintaining  large  military  establish- 
ments is  destroyed. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  from  such  assumptions  and 
convictions  as  these  that  Professor  Buell  was  unsuccessful 
in  breaking  totally  with  the  reformism  of  his  era.  Inter- 
national Relations  portrayed  a split  personality  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  "idealism"  and  "realism,"  conveying  both 
spirits  within  the  same  work.  Nontheless,  this  textbook 
did  represent  an  observable  advancement  over  the  dominant 
approach  in  the  1920* s.  International  Relations  hinted  at 
the  direction  the  field  would  take  in  the  future,  with  suoh 
concepts  and  topios  as  "national  Interest,"  nationalism, 
Imperialism,  security,  power,  alliances  and  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  problems  of  sanctions  and  disarmament. 

1Ibid. , p.  607. 

2 Ibid. , Chapter  25. 

3lbid. , p,  634. 
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Although  lacking  an  orderly  system  of  presentation  and 
falling  to  deal  more  explicitly  with  such  topics  as  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  nation-state  system,  the  con- 
cepts of  "national  Interest"  and  "power,"  or  the  Instru- 
ment of  diplomacy,  Professor  Buell's  textbook  perceptibly 
broadened  the  areas  of  concern  to  the  specialist  In  Inter- 
national Relations  and  should  be  viewed  as  being  of  con- 
siderable influence  and  importance  in  the  direction  the 
field  was  taking.  It  was  four  years  before  another  text- 
book appeared  in  the  field,  attempting  to  improve  upon 
Professor  Buell's  presentation  of  the  subject.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  above  considerations  that  Raymond  Buell's 
International  Relations  is  characterized  as  being  the  first 
really  significant  textbook  to  emerge  for  the  field  since 
the  opening  of  the  oentury. 

Summary  of  Textbook  Developments 
to  the  Opening  of  the  1910*7 

Textbook  development  throughout  the  early  period 
of  the  field's  advancement  to  the  opening  of  the  1930' s 
consisted  of  two  basic  trends.  The  dominant  trend  in 
books  utilized  for  sourses  in  International  Relations  in 
the  pre-1920  period  was  historical  and  legalistic.  This 
was  replaced  in  the  post-World  War  I decade  of  the  1920*s 
by  a heavily  moralistic  and  internationalist  approach, 
although  by  the  latter  1920's  the  general  scope  had 
broadened  beyond  law  and  the  League  of  Nations  to  include 
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varying  degrees  of  assessment;  of  suoh  topics  as  economics. 
Imperialism,  war,  nationalism,  geography,  race,  balance 
of  power,  and  national  Interest. 

The  predominant  outlook  of  International  law  and 
International  organization  during  the  1920’s  Is  under- 
standable when  It  Is  recognized  that 

of  the  twenty-four  soholars  In  the  field  who  held 
the  rank  of  professor  by  1930,  eighteen  had  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  International 
law  and  organization.1 

This  dominance  of  the  field  by  a particular  viewpoint 
resulted  In  a general  agreement  among  textbook  writers 
and  others  that  anything  International  was  beneficial 
to  the  system  and  anything  labeled  •’national"  was  a 
detriment.  An  unshaken  conviction  emerged  that  the 
international  system  as  previously  understood  was  now 
outdated  and  being  replaced  by  a "new  order"  of  inter- 
nationalism and  cooperation.  Even  the  trend-setting 
textbook  by  Raymond  Buell  was  unable  to  totally  dls- 
engage  itself  from  the  oonvlctions  of  the  period. 

This  attention  to  things  international  influenced 
the  results  of  the  field’s  development  by  the  end  of  the 
1920's.  One  of  these  results  was  the  general  lack  of 
theory  to  emerge  In  this  period  on  the  part  of  the  field’s 

1 Thompson # op.  olt. . p.  438. 
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textbooks.  In  part,  this  was  a result  of  a ready  accept- 
ance among  textbook  writers  of  the  time  that  Internation- 
alism and  cosmopolitanism  were  given  quantities  In  the 
system  and  thus  theoretical  conjecture  was  unnecessary. 

A second  result  was  the  general  lack  of  attention  paid 
to  the  political  relations  among  states  in  the  system, 
with  little  more  than  passing  attempts  at  understanding 
why  the  system  worked  as  It  did.  The  general  outlook 
transmitted  by  the  textbooks  of  the  period  was  that  poi- 
lltical  matters  of  states  were  a thing  of  the  past  and  no 
longer  worthy  of  extended  examination. 

This  statement  should  not  be  construed  as  implying, 
however,  that  political  forces  attending  the  nation-state 
system  were  totally  ignored  or  that  no  advancements  in 
thinking  occurred  along  these  lines.  Of  the  six  textbooks 
examined  for  the  period  up  to  the  decade  of  the  1930's, 
four  of  them  devoted  some  attention  to  nationalism,  of 
which  three  felt  It  was  a disruptive  element.  The  concept 
of  the  balance  of  power  was  examined  in  four  textbooks 
also,  with  all  agreeing  that  its  theoretical  role  was  the 

equilibrium  of  opposing  forces.  The  forming  of  alliances, 

( 

however,  was  not  equally  accepted t for,  of  the  two  text- 
books whioh  spent  the  greatest  effort  on  this  topic,  one 
felt  alliances  were  necessary  while  the  other  thought  them 
outdated.  Three  textbooks  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  imperialism,  two  of  which  felt  this  synonymous  for 
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"world  politics."  Diplomacy,  armaments,  and  war  received 
more  than  passing  space  in  four  textbooks  and  these  books 
were  evenly  split  on  being  pro—  and  anti— open  diplomacy, 
arms  stimulating  aggression  versus  disputes  causing  arma- 
ments^, and  war  being  a normal  or  abnormal  state  of  affairs 
in  the  international  system.  Two  of  the  textbooks  in  this 
period  hinted  at  the  topics  of  national  interest  and  power, 
and  examined  the  economic  interests  of  states  beyond  the 
confines  of  imperialism  as  their  frame  of  reference. 

Quite  significantly,  despite  the  laok  of  agreement  on  the 
proper  scope,  approach,  and  interpretation  of  topics,  four 
textbooks  conveyed  the  conviction  that  international  rela- 
tions should  be  viewed  as  a distinct  field  of  study. 

The  examination  of  such  topics  was  undermined,  how- 
ever, by  the  dominant  internationalist  tone  of  the  text- 
books of  the  period.  The  effects  of  this  internationalist 
movement  were  portrayed  by  one  author  as  follows i 

Though  it  undoubtedly  had  some  benefloial  effect 
in  combatting  the  excesses  of  American  isolationism, 
it  had  two  unfortunate  results.  First,  it  caused  a 
generation  of  American  oollege  students  to  under- 
estimate the  strength  of  the  divisive  forces  of 
international  soolety.  . . . International  politics 
and  the  diplomatic  methods  by  whioh  it  was  con- 
ducted were  regarded  as  something  inherently 
reprehensible.  . , . 

A second  unfortunate  result  of  the  concentration 
upon  Utopianism  was  to  cast  a shadow  of  academic 
disrepute  over  the  new  field.  . . .i 


*Klrk,  op,  clt«.  pp,  ^-5. 
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What  had  thus  developed  by  the  end  of  the  1920* s 
was  a gap  between  the  growing  interest  in  International 
Relations  as  a subject  of  study  and  the  adequacy  of  text- 
book materials.  One  study  on  the  development  of  Inter- 
national Relations  courses  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities noted  that 

in  the  late  nineteen- twenties  many  Institutions, 
large  and  small,  established  courses  in  the  field, 
so  that  in  1930  a survey  of  465  colleges  and  uni- 
versities indicated  that  some  264  courses  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  234  on  International  law,  and 
75  on  international  organization  were  available 
for  American  college  students.1 

What  the  above  statement  failed  to  elicit  was  the  fact 
that  textbooks  in  the  discipline  had  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  interest  in  the  subject.  The  majority  of  the  text- 
books which  were  available  failed  in  general  to  bring  to 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  underlying  forces  at 
work  in  the  system  and  subjected  the  student  Instead  to 
the  idealism  of  international  reformers. 


Developments  in  the  1930* s 


By  the  decade  of  the  1930* s,  something  approaching 
a revolt  was  evidenced  in  the  field  of  International  Rela- 
tions, for  the  earlier  trend  that  had  developed  which 


isee  Farrell  Symons,  Courses  on  International 


Affairs  in  American  Colleges.  1 
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has  since  been  labeled  "idealism"  was  replaced  by  a 
school  of  writers  who  emphasized  the  "real"  forces  oper- 
ating within  the  international  system  and  attempts  were 
made  to  counteract  the  reformist  zeal  of  the  previous 
decade.  This  approach  became  entitled  "realism." 

What  differentiated  this  approach  and  its  text- 
book writers  from  previous  decades  was  a concerted  effort 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  state  system  itself,  its 
origins  and  development,  and  its  underlying  concepts » 
the  role  of  power  in  the  international  system  and  the 
nature  of  the  balance  of  powerj  the  problems  of  nation- 
alism and  imperlallsmi  and  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
"great  powers."  The  emerging  trend  was  that  of 
de-emphasizing  the  internationalist  interpretation  in 
prior  textbooks  and,  instead,  to  emphasize  the  realities 

1 

of  the  nation-state  system  as  these  writers  perceived  it. 

The  central  concept  of  this  decade  in  both 
specialized  works  and  textbooks  was  that  of  "power 
politics."  As  a result  of  this  increased  concern  with 
the  contemporary  aspects  of  the  international  system,  new 


^The  decade *s  textbooks  portraying  this  approach 
to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  included  Harry  E,  Barnes, 
World  Politics  in  Modern  Civilization  (New  Yorki  Alfred 
Knopf.  1930) » Charles  Hodges.  The  Background  of  Inter- 
national Relations  (New  Yorki  John  Wiley,  1932) i Frederick 
L.  Schuman,  International  Politics  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill, 
1933)l  Prank  H.  Simonds  and  Brooks  Emeny,  The  Great  Powers 
in  World  Politics  (New  Yorki  Amerioan  Book  Co.,  1935) 1 
Bertram  W.  Maxwell,  International  Relations  (New  Yorki 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1939) l and  Francis  J.  Brown  et  al. . 
Contemporary  World  Politics  (New  Yorki  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
1939). 
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concepts  and  approaches  were  examined.  In  more  special- 
ized works,  for  example,  writers  suoh  as  Frank  Russell 
were  examining  the  various  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
field t social  Interaction  and  the  group  character  of  the 
state  system  were  being  uncovered!  the  impact  of  geog- 
raphy upon  foreign  policy  and  its  power  implications  were 
being  analyzed)  and  teaching  approaches  to  the  field  were 
re-examined  and  subjected  to  considerably  greater  scrutiny 
than  had  been  the  case  prior  to  this  time.* 

Thus,  the  stimulus  for  a break  with  the  past  was 
coming  from  both  textbook  and  non-textbook  writers  of 
the  1930's.  The  writers  of  the  1930's  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a new  generation  of  scholars  replacing  those  writers 
whose  specialties  had  been  International  law  and  organ- 
ization and  whose  outlook  had  mainly  influenced  the 
course  of  the  field’s  development  to  this  point.  The 
writers  of  the  1930*sw9re,  on  the  average,  a relatively 


1 Frank  M.  Russell,  Theories  of  International 
Relations  (New  Yorki  Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1 936 ) i 
Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Theory  and  Practice  in  Inter- 
national Relations  (Philadelphia!  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1937 )i  Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  "Geog- 
raphy and  Foreign  Policy,"  American  Political  Science 
jiSilSH.,  XXXII,  No.  1 and  2,  (February  and  April,  1938), 
28-50,  213-2361  Sir  Alfred  Zimmern,  University  Teaching 
of  International  relations  ( Paris  1 International 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  1939) 1 E.  G.  Catlin, 
A Study  of  the  Principles  of  Politics  ( London 1 Oxford 
University  Press,  1931 ) I and  Quincy  Wright,  "Instruction 
in  International  Relations,"  Conference  of  Teachers  of 
International  Law.  V (1933). 
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young  group.  Frederick  Sohuman,  for  example,  was  only 
thirty  years  old  when  International  Politics  was  Intro- 
duced. Other  familiar  names  of  the  period— Brooks  Emeny, 
Grayson  Kirk,  Francis  Brown,  Alfred  Vagts,  Nicholas 
Spykman — were  in  their  thirties  or  early  forties.  The 
dates  when  many  of  these  writers  were  awarded  their 
Ph.  D,  degrees  is  also  Indicative  of  a change  in  out- 
look and  direction  for  the  field.  Nicholas  Spykman 
received  his  Ph.  D.  In  1923*  Frederick  Schuman  and  Alfred 
Vagts  In  1927,  Grayson  Kirk  in  1930,  Francis  Brown  in 
1931 t and  Brooks  Emeny  in  1934. 

The  textbooks  produced  by  many  of  these  afore- 
mentioned men  reflect  the  fact  that  a new  generation  of 
scholars  had  emerged  by  the  decade  of  the  1930's.  Approaoh 
and  subject  matter  were  noticeably  different  in  these  text- 
books from  those  of  earlier  decades.  Of  the  four  text- 
books examined  for  this  decade,  only  one  retained  the 
internationalism  of  the  previous  decade.  This  was  Charles 
Hodges'  Background  of  International  Relations,  in  whioh 
many  of  the  typical  attitudes  of  a previous  era  were 
evidenced!  need  for  open  diplomacy,  the  elimination  of 
force  through  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  war  receding 
into  disuse,  and  the  need  for  organizing  the  world  for 
peace.  Even  with  this  textbook,  however,  many  of  the 
"realists'  " outlooks  were  present  with  such  toplos  as 
the  multiple  causes  of  war,  geopolitics,  and  several 
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Innovations  not  previously  observed— the  brief  mention 
of  the  group  nature  of  the  state  system  and  the  use  of 
the  term  "actors"  when  discussing  the  human  factor  in 
international  relations. 

The  remainder  of  the  textbooks  of  the  decade 
broke  noticeably  with  the  established  interpretations  of 
the  1920*s.  Although  many  of  the  topical  considerations 
remained  the  same  as  before,  their  nature  and  role  were 
considerably  re-evaluated  and  revised.  One  area  which 
needed  attention  was  that  of  defining  the  subject  matter. 
Definitions  had  never  been  of  major  importance  to  the 
textbook  writers  of  previous  decades  and  the  writers  of 
the  1930* s attempted  to  rectify  this  omission.  All  four 
textbooks  examined  in  this  decade  attempted  a definition 
of  "international  relations."  The  most  dispassionate 
definition  offered  was  that  by  Charles  Hodges  where  he 
spoke  of  International  relations  being  the  sum  total  of 
the  external  relations  of  nations.1  The  more  colorful 
and  common  definition  represented  by  such  men  as  Schuman, 
Simonds  and  Emeny,  and  Maxwell  was  that  of  "struggle  for 
power"  or  "law  of  the  Jungle." 

The  starting  point  for  the  textbooks  of  the  1930's 
was  the  nation-state  system  with  its  attending  concepts 
of  sovereignty,  nationalism,  and  power.  The  concept  of 

lodges,  op.  clt..  p.  22. 
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national  Interest"  being  the  motivating  force  of  the 
system  was  gaining  more  acceptance,  although  definition 
and  analysis  remained  a glaring  problem  with  this  con- 
cept, Slmonds  and  Emeny,  for  instance,  used  the  terms 
"national  interest,"  "national  honor,"  and  "national 
security"  interchangeably  without  bothering  to  offer 
definitions  for  these  terms.  To  the  "realists"  of  the 
1930's,  the  term  "national  Interest"  was  self-defining 
and  apparently  understood  by  all,  so  that  definitions 
were  unnecessary. 

In  explaining  the  actions  of  nation-states,  the 
writers  of  the  1930’ s must  have  been  somewhat  Impressed 
with  the  works  of  suoh  geopolltlcians  as  Rudolf  KJellen 
and  Karl  Haushofer,  for  two  of  the  texts  (those  of  Hodges 
and  Schuman)  had  a noticeably  geopolitical  flavor.  In 
fact,  Charles  Hodges  went  so  far  at  one  point  as  to 
redefine  International  relations  as  being  "geography 
set  in  motion,"1  In  another  vein,  the  actions  of 
nation-states  were  also  explained  through  typologies  of 
foreign  policies.  Both  Schuman  and  Slmonds  and  Emeny 
spoke  of  "satisfied  versus  dissatisfied"  states,  in 
terms  of  their  foreign  policies. 

Other  topical  considerations  became  more  standard 
and  accepted  in  this  period.  All  of  the  textbooks 

*Ibld. . p.  88 
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devoted  greater  or  lesser  attention  to  diplomacy,  Inter- 
national organizations,  Imperialism,  arms,  the  balance 
of  power,  war,  economics,  and  state  by  state  foreign 
policy  analysis.  Their  Interpretation  was  altered  con- 
siderably from  those  of  previous  periods,  however. 

Both  Schuman  and  Maxwell  were  explicitly  anti-open 
diplomacy  (In  contrast  to  Hodges)  and  Slmonds  and 
Emeny  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  diplomacy  was  loosing 
Its  Importance  In  a system  dominated  by  the  struggle  for 
power  among  states.1 2  The  struggle  for  power  being  the 
core  of  International  relations,  the  writers  of  this 
period  placed  great  emphasis  upon  war  dominating  the 
system  and  arms  being  a necessary  corollary  of  the 
struggle  for  power.  Slmonds  and  Qneny  felt  that  "in  a 
lawless  world,  force  must  be  the  ultimate  means  of 
pursuing  policy,  and  resort  to  force  must  mean  war, 
Bertram  Maxwell  was  of  similar  mind  when  he  wrote  that 
the  "national-state  system  is  based  on  war.  The  In- 
fluence of  a state  in  international  affairs  Is  In  pro- 
portion to  the  armed  force  whloh  It  Is  prepared  to  employ. 

Since  to  these  writers  of  the  1930's  the 
nation-state  system  operated  In  a jungle-like  environ- 
ment propelled  by  a constant  struggle  for  power,  the 

1 Slmonds  and  Emeny,  op.  clt..  pp.  117-118. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  26. 


3Maxwell,  op.  clt..  p.  193. 


conoept  of  the  balance  of  power  became  a very  popular 
one  to  the  writers  of  this  period.  All  agreed  that 
Its  object  was  to  maintain  the  Independence  of  political 
units  and  without  exception  viewed  its  proper  operation 
as  that  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces.1 
Such  topics  as  disarmament,  arbitration,  international 
law,  and  the  League  of  Nations  were  viewed  with  much 
misgiving  as  being  successful  vehicles  for  peace,  even 
by  the  more  internationalist-minded  Charles  Hodges. 

Thus,  the  stimulus  for  a break  with  the  past 
was  coming  from  both  textbook  and  non-textbook  writers 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  a textbook  which  apparently  had 
the  greatest  impact  upon  this  movement  against  the 
earlier  tendencies  of  the  field.  This  was  Frederick 
L.  Schuman's  International  Politics,  which  appeared  in 
1933.  As  testimony  to  its  influence  and  importance, 
this  textbook  has  undergone  numerous  editions  and 
revisions  and  is  still  in  use  today,2  Bringing  "...  a 
fresh  breeze  of  new  thinking  into  the  academic  class- 
rooms of  the  middle  1930's,"-5  Professor  Schuman's 


„ . 1I>ld. , pp.  33-34»  Schuman.  on.  cit..  Ch»nt-.A-r 
XI,  Hodges,  op.  cit..  Chapter  XXV.  P 

51?  stuJy  °f  International  Helations  in  the 
£ ?d  Cole  noted  that  this  text  remained  one  of 
£r?9uently  used  texts  in  the  South,  inters 
h -R?iIatj0nP  ln.ln8tltUtlons  0f  H1*her  £dTTcatlr>n 

p?  ltl!  a3hlng  °n*  Amer^oan Cotmoll  on  Education, 

Wn-rlrt  ?PrSUt'o"Jn  Defense  of  Diplomacy," 

World  Polltlos,  I,  No.  3 (April,  19^9),  p,  404-. 
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textbook  represented  an  explicit  revolt  against  the  for- 
mer trends  of  thinking  upon  the  field  and  distinctly 
epitomized  the  new  -realist"  Image.  Since  International 
Pg.llfclog  played  such  an  Important  role  In  the  period,  It 
will  be  utilized  as  a case  study  of  the  oourse  that 
textbook  thinking  was  taking  In  the  decade  of  the  1930*s. 

Case  Study  of  a Major  Textbook 
of  the  1910*8  

Frederlok  Schuman  must  have  been  well-aware  of 
the  task  which  he  undertook,  for  he  himself  noted  that 
-much  of  the  literature  of  the  field  Is  based  upon  the 
tacit  or  admitted  assumption  that  the  forces  making  for 
International  cooperation  and  world  unity  are  more 
significant  than  those  making  for  international  dif- 
ferences and  conflicts.  The  present  interpretation  Is 
based  upon  the  opposite  assumption.  . , .-1  This  state- 
ment Is  indicative  of  an  attitude  explicitly  attempting 
to  reorient  the  outlook  on  International  Belations  and 
was,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  writing  after  him, 
eminently  successful. 

Professor  Schuman  prefaced  his  textbook  with  an 
Indictment  against  the  fragmented  and  particularistic 
views  of  the  traditional  concepts  and  approaches  In  the 


^ohuman,  op.  olt..  p.  218. 
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field  and  set  for  himself  the  task  of  synthesizing  raw 
data  and  presenting  the  entire  field  of  International 
Relations  as  represented  by  institutions,  forces,  and 
problems  in  terms  of  the  nation-state  system,*  He 
centered  his  study  around  what  he  considered  were  the 
cornerstones  of  the  nation-state  system  as  had  evolved 
through  Western  experience i state  sovereignty,  the 
principles  of  International  law,  and  the  politics  of 
the  balance  of  power. 

In  developing  his  approach,  Professor  Schuman 
attempted  to  indicate  the  dynamics  of  the  international 
system  by  examining  the  "forms"  (Book  II i legal  and 
institutional  foundations  which,  structural  and  static, 
shaped  the  relations  between  states)  and  the  "forces" 
(Book  III*  drives,  motives,  etc.  whloh,  functional  and 
dynamic,  arose  within  states  and  determined  the  content 
of  the  policies  behind  the  forms)  which  operated  in 
that  system. 

The  author’s  study  of  the  forms  (international 
law,  diplomacy,  settlement  of  disputes,  and  international 
organization)  was  a straightforward  and  dispassionate 
presentation.  In  his  study  of  international  law,  for 
example,  the  sources  of  law,  rights  and  obligations, 

1 Ibid. , p.  xi 11 , 
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treaties,  Jurisdiction,  and  the  laws  of  war  and  neutrality 
were  examined.*  The  presentation  of  diplomacy  was 
oriented  toward  organizational  and  functional  analysis 
and  historical  development.  In  a later  seotion,  brief 
mention  was  made  of  the  various  factors  whloh  inhibited 
the  free  exercise  of  authority  and  Judgment  among  those 
who  formulated  foreign  polloy.1 2  In  this  section  of  his 
study,  considerable  effort  was  spent  in  pointing  out 
the  problems  of  "open"  diplomacy.-* 

Professor  Schuman's  analysis  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  something  of  a radical  departure  from  the 
internationalist  approach  utilized  by  predecessor  text- 
books and,  in  many  respects,  resembled  the  analyses  of 
contemporary  textbook  writers  with  regard  to  the  United 
Nations.  As  a case  in  point,  after  presenting  an 
objective  study  of  the  development  and  machinery  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  he  concluded  that  the  League  was 
a good  mechanism  for  attempting  to  solve  technical, 
economio,  and  social  problems,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
symbol  of  a new  order  in  world  politics.  Pointing 
out  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  that  this  could  aid  in 

1 Ibid, , Chapter  III, 

2Ibid.,  pp.  487-488. 


3lbid. , Chapter  IV 
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solving  political  problems,  he  cautioned  against  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  this  meohanlsm,  for  the  League 
could  only  be  as  effective  as  the  states  wanted  it  to  be.* 

After  having  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  study 
with  the  forms  in  the  nation-state  system,  his  major 
effort  ensued— the  forces  operating  in  the  international 
system.  It  was  in  this  section  that  Frederick  Schuman 
began  the  development  of  his  "power  politics"  approach 
which  was  to  become  an  established  outlook  among  others 
who  wrote  in  the  field  after  him.  To  him,  the  propelling 
force  behind  the  operation  of  the  international  system 
was  power,  for 

international  politics  in  any  such  State  System  is 
a contest  for  power  in  which  the  players  are  not 
subordinate  to  any  superior  authority.  The  law 
of  the  Jungle  still  prevails  to  a considerable 
degree  among  them.1 2 3 

In  centering  upon  power  as  the  motivating  force  in 
international  politics,  Professor  Schuman  eloquently 
espoused  a phrase  which  was  to  entrench  itself  into  a 
sacrosanct  position  in  the  lexloon  of  the  field i "all 
politics  is  a struggle  for  power. 

In  developing  this  power  approach,  he  presented 
a detailed  study  of  patriotism,  economic  nationalism, 

1 Ibid. , Chapter  VI. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3lbld. . p.  505. 
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imperialism,  tensions,  violence,  and  war  as  forces  In 
the  international  system.  Included  in  this  analysis 
was  a short  section  devoted  to  the  elements  which  con- 
stituted power  for  the  nation-state,  the  only  organized 
treatment  given  for  that  topic  to  that  point  in  text- 
book development.1  For  Professor  Schuman,  imperialism 
deserved  a plaoe  as  one  of  the  forces  in  the  inter- 
national system  because  of  its  relationship  to  his  con- 
cept of  power.  To  him,  imperialism  entailed  a political, 
rather  than  economic,  definition. 

Each  State  left  to  itself  tends  to  extend  its 
power  over  as  wide  a sphere  as  possible.  Its 
power  flows  outward  from  a central  nucleus  in 
all  directions.  It  is  directed  toward  control 
of  territory  and  people. 

More  contemporary  writers  would  refer  to  this  as 
"spheres  of  influence." 

In  this  international  struggle  for  power,  there 
were,  for  the  author,  several  fundamental  corollaries. 
One  of  these  was  that  of  armaments  races,  for  "com- 
petition in  armaments  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of 
competition  for  power. A second  oorollary  was  the 
balance  of  power  since,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  accu- 
mulation of  singular  power  to  offset  that  held  by  others 

* Ibid. . Chapter  XI. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  493. 

3lbid. , p.  505. 
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was  Impractical  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  actors  in 
the  system.  The  function  of  this  balance  of  power 
mechanism  was  "simply  to  maintain  the  Independence  of 
each  unit  of  a State  System  by  preventing  any  one  unit 
from  so  increasing  its  power  as  to  threaten  the  rest."1 
He  warned  against  viewing  the  balance  of  power  as  an 
equilibrial  model  and  advocated  its  replacement  by  a 
more  realistic  model  continually  fluid  and  changing. 

(He  was,  however,  somewhat  inconsistent  on  this  inter- 
pretation and  frequently  reverted  to  the  equilibrial 
model . )2 

Not  only  was  Professor  Schuman  one  of  the  first 
writers  to  emphasize  the  power  factor  in  the  inter- 
national system  and  center  his  textbook  around  this 
concept,  but  he  was  also  the  first  to  differentiate 
types  of  foreign  policies  by  talking  of  "satiated" 
and  "unsat lated"  powers,3  thus  predating  Hans  Mor- 
genthau*s  "status  quo"  versus  "revisionist"  model 
by  some  fifteen  years. 

The  final  section  of  International  Politics 
(Bpok  IV)  concerned  itself  with  speculation  on  the 
prospeots  for  the  international  system  from  the 

1Ibld. . p.  45. 

2Ibid . , Chapter  XI , 


3Ibid. 
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standpoint  of  war,  peaceful  change,  quest  for  security, 
and  the  likelihood  of  stability  in  the  international 
system.  Emphasis  upon  the  role  of  war  in  the  system 
became  the  foundation  of  the  author's  cautioning 
against  the  possibility  of  successfully  utilizing 
other  mechanisms  in  that  system.  Prefacing  his  obser- 
vations on  war  with  the  comment  that  armaments  in  and 
of  themselves  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  war,  but 
rather  that  the  opposite  was  more  likely  the  case, 
Frederick  Schuman  offered  his  interpretation  of  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  war  in  the  international 
system. 

Wars  arise  out  of  irreconcilable  conflicts  of 
interests  and  polioles  between  sovereign  States 
engaged  in  a competitive  struggle  for  power,  pro- 
fits, and  prestige.  The  fighting  potential  of  a 
State  is  the  ultimate  measure  of  its  influence 
and  power  in  war  and  peace  . . • Land]  armaments 
are  a test  of  power.  • • • 

Since  international  politics  was  a struggle  for  power 
which  was  in  itself  a reflection  of  conflicting  Inter- 
ests, the  quick  and  facile  solutions  to  peace  offered 
by  those  of  his  day  and  before  were,  to  him,  invalid. 
Disarmament  as  the  path  to  peace  was  futile,  as  was 
the  case  with  arbitration.  A similar  conclusion  was 


1Ibld..  p.  579. 
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made  with  the  League  of  Nations  system.'*’  If  none  of 
these  guaranteed  peace  in  the  international  system, 
was  there  a solution? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  Professor 
Schuman  continued  to  paint  a rather  bleak  picture  of 
the  course  of  the  international  system.  To  him,  the 
major  problem  of  the  system  was  the  continual  struggle 
for  power  that  must  inevitably  culminate  in  open  con- 
flict. Reversing  this  trend  demanded  political  unifi- 
cation (voluntary  cooperation,  conquest,  or  destruction 
of  the  nation-state  system)  and  economic  unification 
(competitive  free-market  economy,  managed  capitalistic 
economy,  or  managed  collectivistic  economy).2  The 
alternative  to  this  was,  according  to  the  author,  the 
self-destruction  of  the  nation-state  system  through 
continued  reliance  upon  power  politics  and  a reversion 
to  the  environment  of  the  Middle  Ages.3 

The  appearance  of  International  Politics  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  course  of  thinking  in  the  field. 
By  emphasizing  the  actual  system  as  it  was  perceived  to 
operate,  rather  than  pleading  for  it  to  be  different 
(or  assuming  it  to  be  different  than  it  actually  was), 

1Ibld..  p.  724. 

2 Ibid. . pp.  724-739. 


3Ibld..  pp.  743-746. 
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Frederick  Schuman  performed  a much-needed  service  for 
the  discipline.  His  textbook  not  only  reflected  the 
new  wave  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  but  was  a leader 
of  the  new  movement,  for  those  textbooks  which  succeeded 
his  for  some  period  of  time  either  built  upon  or  imitated 
his  approach  and  outlook.  No  textbook  of  the  period 
could  matoh  the  popularity  of  this  textbook  until 
1948  when  Hans  Morgenthau  introduced  his  Politics 
Among  Nations. 

Summary  of  Textbook  Developments 
In  ^he  1930*s 

The  general  overview  of  the  advance  of  the  field 
in  International  Relations  textbooks  is  that  of  focusing 
more  explicitly  upon  the  nation-state  system  and 
de-emphasizing  the  "ideal"  of  that  system.  By  shifting 
the  focus  of  textbooks  in  the  1930's  to  the  element  of 
power  and  the  operation  of  power  politics  in  the  inter- 
national system,  more  of  the  substance  was  uncovered 
and  a dearer  understanding  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  system  were  developed. 

The  framework  for  seeking  an  understanding  of 
the  system  was  broadened.  Although  frequently  implicit, 
textbooks  began  to  deal  more  in  terms  of  international 
society,  rather  than  international  community,  and  some 
rudimentary  sociological  concepts  were  found  in  a few 
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texts.  Although  no  explicit  group  behavior  approach  was 
developed  (work  in  this  area  remaining  the  domain  of 
such  theoreticians  as  L.  L.  Bernard),1  more  attention 
was  being  paid  in  textbooks  to  the  forms  and  processes 
of  the  international  system.  The  previously  much 
maligned  balance  of  power  concept  was  revived,  imperialism 
as  a force  in  the  system  was  examined  by  virtually  all 
of  the  textbook  writers  in  this  period,  and  power  and 
security  became  central  concepts  for  explaining  the 
interaction  of  states  in  the  system. 

In  general,  the  core  focus  of  textbooks  in  the 
period  of  the  1930’s  was  the  "state"  as  the  principal 
actor  in  the  system  and  what  was  then  required  of  text- 
book writers  was  to  explain  how  states  used  various 
techniques  to  interact  in  that  system.  This  approach 
had  the  virtue  of  emphasizing  the  state  system  instead 
of  ignoring  it,  the  latter  being  a major  flaw  with  the 
textbooks  of  the  immediate  post-World  War  I period.  A 
major  problem  with  the  approach  developed  in  the  1930 *s, 
however,  was  an  overriding  preoccupation  with  power  and 
power  politics.  The  basic  assumption  of  the  textbook 
writers  (and  others  as  well)  was  that  all  states  sought 
power  and  the  international  system  was  diotated  by  an 
lnoessant  struggle  for  power.  As  was  noted  by  one 

1L.  L.  Bernard,  Sociology  and  the  Study  of 
International  Relations  (St.  Louis i Washington  Univer- 
sity Series,  No.  4,  1934), 
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student  of  the  period  under  discussion,  "since  inter- 
national politics  was  explained  merely  as  a struggle 
for  power,  a penetrating  analysis  of  the  motivating 
forces  of  state  action  might  seem  more  or  less  needless."* 
The  events  of  the  1930* s seemed  to  reinforce  the  power 
conviction  of  writers  and  It  beoame  common  to  view 
leaders  and  states  as  "political  animals  seeking  power 
as  the  businessman  seeks  wealth,"* 2  Even  if  the  naive 
complacency  and/or  idealism  of  large  segments  of  the 
Amerloan  populace  had  not  yet  been  seriously  shaken, 
the  writers  of  the  1930 's  were  obviously  not  to  be  led 
astray  as  had  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1920*s. 

Thus,  after  four  decades  of  textbook  writings 
which  were  of  considerable  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  field  of  International  Relations,  thinking  had 
advanced  through  some  rather  distinct  phases i from 
early  beginnings  stimulated  by  the  diplomatic  historian 
and  legalists,  through  a rather  sterile  period  of 
utopian  internationalism,  to  the  period  of  distinct 
reaction  against  these  earlier  trends— the  new  emphasis 
being  "power  politics." 

The  rise  and  fall  of  these  trends  and  schools 
of  thought  left  the  field  in  a considerable  state  of 

*Mathisen,  op.  clt..  p.  44. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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confusion,  with  an  attendant  questioning  among  those 
Involved  in  higher  education  as  to  the  utility  of  such 
an  area  of  knowledge.  As  uncovered  by  one  investigator 
of  the  period,  in  a study  of  some  580  oolleges  and 
universities  there  were 

very  nearly  120  institutions  . . , that  do  not 
appear  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  World  Politics,  American  diplomacy.  Inter- 
national Organization,  International  Law,  or 
International  Trade  and  Finance,1 

As  will  be  suggested  in  the  following  section,  one  of 

the  beneficial  results  of  textbook  writings  in  the  1940's 

was  to  give  a more  solid  foundation  and  more  generally 

recognized  utility  to  the  field  than  had  previously 

been  the  case.  It  is  Just  as  likely  that  the  events 

of  the  1940's  themselves  hastened  greater  Interest  in 

International  Relations,  in  that  the  field's  teaching 

books,  for  the  most  part,  continued  and  expanded  the 

trend  established  in  the  1930* s by  such  writers  as 

Frederick  Schuman. 


Developments  in  the  1940* s 

Whereas  in  former  decades  the  field’s  text- 
books had  taken  the  lead  in  innovating  and  experimenting 
with  outlooks  on  the  international  system,  the  1940*s 


^ee  the  comprehensive  study  by  Edith  Ware, 
The  Study  of  International  Relations  in  the  United 
States  (New  Yorki  Columbia  University  Press,  1934) , 
Quoted  in  Kirk,  op,  clt..  p,  7, 
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witnessed  a significant  increase  In  Interest  from  many 
fields  with  respect  to  International  Relations.  In 
this  "take-off  period  for  the  field,  both  specialized 
studies  and  textbooks  appeared  to  reinforce  one  another 
in  areas  of  concern  and  outlook. 

Major  areas  of  interest  to  specialists  in  the 
1940*s  inoluded  such  topics  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween geography  and  power,  nationalism  and  its  impact 
upon  societal  behavior,  the  theory  and  operation  of  the 
balance  of  power,  United  States  foreign  policy,  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  problem  of  peace,  and 
(quite  understandably)  a proliferation  of  writings  con- 
cerned with  war  and  its  causes.^-  In  comparison  to  pre- 
vious deoades,  much  more  sombre  and  reflective  thinking 
attended  these  studies,  particularly  in  such  areas  as 
the  causes  of  war  and  the  role  and  operation  of  the 
balance  of  power.  Both  specialists  and  textbook  writers 


1 Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  America* s Strategy  in 
World  Politics  (New  Yorki  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1942)j 
Walter  Sulzbach,  National  Consciousness  (Washington, 

D.  C.t  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1943) i Hans 
Kohn,  The  Idea  of  Nationalism  (New  Yorki  Macmillan, 

1944) I Edward  H.  Carr,  Nationalism  and  After  (New  Yorki 
Macmillan,  1945) » Arnold  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France 
Between  Two  Wars  (New  Yorki  Haroourt,  1940)»  Alfred 
Vagts,  "The  United  States  and  the  Balance  of  Power," 
Journal  of  Politics.  Ill,  No.  4 (November,  1941),  401-449j 
Quincy  Wright,  "The  Balance  of  Power,"  in  H.  W.  Weigart's 
Compass  of  the  World  (New  Yorki  Macmillan,  1944) j 
Charles  A.  Beard.  A Foreign  Policy  for  America  (New  Yorki 
Knopf,  1940) j Walter  Lippman,  US  Foreign  Policy  (Bostoni 
Little,  Brown,  1943) t Quincy  Wright,  "Fundamental  Problems 
of  International  Organization,"  International  Conciliation. 
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were  now  viewing  war  as  an  underlying  force  in  the  Inter- 
national system  activated  by  significant  conflicts  of 
Interest,  rather  than  earlier  Interpretations  which 
emphasized  warfare  as  a temporary  dislocation  of  the 
system  and  an  "abnormal  state  of  affairs."1 

The  textbooks  of  the  1940's  played  an  important 
role  In  solidifying  the  topical  breakdown  of  the  field 
of  International  Relations,  There  was  a more  marked 
degree  of  agreement  upon  topics  than  had  been  the  case 
in  the  1930's,  although  it  would  not  be  until  the  1950's 
that  anything  approaching  a standardized  format  for 
topioal  progression  was  to  emerge. 

The  average  textbook  of  the  1940's  began  by 
introducing  the  student  to  the  nation-state  system, 
during  the  course  of  which  mention  was  made  of  national 
interest,  nationalism,  sovereignty,  power  and,  more 


No.  369  (April,  1941),  468-492j  Sylvester  J.  Hemlegen, 
Plans  for  World  Peace  Through  Six  Centuries  (Chloagot 
University  of Chicago  Press,  1943) » Quincy  Wright,  A 
Study  of  War  (2  Vols.i  Chicago 1 University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942)i  L.  L.  Bernard,  War  and  Its  Causes  (New 
Yorki  Holt,  1944). 

^or  textbooks  portraying  this  Interpretation, 
refer  to  such  previously  mentioned  textbooks  as  Edmund 
Walsh's  History  and  Nature  of  International  Relations. 
op,  clt.,  p.  35 » Charles  Hodges'  Background  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  op.  clt. , Chapter  XXVI j Stephen 
Allen's  International  Relations,  op.  clt..  Chapter  I| 
and  Herbert  Gibbons'  Introduction  to  World  Politics. 
op.  clt. , Chapters  47-49.  ' 
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often  than  not,  offering  a definition  of  International 
Relations.  After  this  foundation  had  been  laid,  what 
usually  ensued  was  a variety  of  topics,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, with  little  rationale  of  order  or  sequence  to  them. 
Generally  common  agreement  upon  topics  included  geog- 
raphy, population,  Imperialism,  economic  nationalism, 
war,  armaments,  alliances  and  the  balance  of  power, 
diplomacy,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  international 
organization,  disarmament,  and  international  law. 

In  addition  to  this,  four  of  the  six  textbooks 
examined  for  the  19^0's  (Sharp  and  Kirk,  Steiner, 
Schwarzenberger,  and  Kalijarvi)  devoted  from  four  to 
eight  chapters  to  an  historical  analysis  of  events  in 
the  inter-war  period,  country  studies  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  great  powers,  and/or  developments  in 
geographical  regions  of  the  globe. 

Although  many  of  the  topics  mentioned  above 
were  also  examined  by  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1930's, 
there  occurred  in  the  19^0' s a number  of  topical  inno- 
vations which  had  escaped  earlier  writers.  Included  in 
this  category  were  such  topics  as  technology  and  commun- 
ications,* economic  interdependence,  propaganda  and 

*The  subject  of  communications  was,  however, 
given  brief  treatment  in  Charles  Hodges'  Background  of 
International  Relations,  op.  clt.  This  was  in 1932, 
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psychological  warfare,  the  control  and  formulation  of 
foreign  policy,  and  non-state  actors.1  Most  of  these 
topics,  it  must  he  admitted,  were  only  rudlmentarily 
developed,  hut  they  were  at  least  recognized  as  being 
of  some  significance  to  an  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  the  international  system. 

The  above  summary  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
these  writers  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  aforementioned  topics.  With  the  course 
of  events  in  the  1930's  and  the  outbreak  of  warfare  by 
1939  in  Western  Europe,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
central  framework  for  viewing  International  politics 
among  writers  would  be  that  of  power  and  struggles  for 
power.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  seeds  of  the  power 
approach  which  had  begun  in  the  1920' s with  Raymond 
Buell  and  been  aptly  expanded  by  Frederick  Schuman  in 
the  1930's,  did  become  the  basic  outlook  for  the  inter- 
national system  among  the  textbook  writers  of  the  World 
War  II  period.  Central  ooncern  with  power  was  not 
evidenced  in  all  of  the  textbooks  of  the  period,  however. 
Writers  such  as  Frederick  Middlebush  and  Chesney  Hill, 

*An  exception  to  this  statement  was  the  early 
work  done  by  Pitman  Potter  in  1929  as  seen  in  his  This 
World  of  Nations,  op.  clt.  He  was  the  first  textbook 
writer  to  introduce  non— state  actors  as  being  of  some 
influence  to  the  system. 
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and  Arthur  Steiner,  although  recognizing  the  existence 
of  power  in  the  international  system,  refused  to  accept 
it  as  a permanent  quantity  and,  instead,  centered  their 
attention  upon  such  concepts  as  binding  international 
legal  norms,  commitment  to  collective  security  through 
International  organization  for  peace,  Internationalism, 
and  One  Worldism,  Of  the  six  textbooks  examined  in 
the  1940* s,  four  were  continuators  of  the  "realist 
power  approach"1  and  two  were  reactivators  of  the  re- 
formist Internationalist  school.2  Even  within  "schools" 
there  was  obvious  disagreement. 

An  example  of  the  laok  of  standardization  in 
outlook  can  be  seen  when  one  searches  for  a definition 
of  International  Relations.  Some  authors,  such  as 
Middlebush  and  Hill,  and  Steiner,  offered  no  explicit 
definition  at  all  for  their  subject.  Others  waivered 
between  power  and  conflicts  of  interest.  Kalljarvi 
felt  that  International  Relations  was  the  continual 


1 Walter  R,  Sharp  and  Grayson  Kirk,  Contemporary 
International  Politics  (New  Yorki  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
1940)|  Georg  Schwarzenberger,  Power  Politics  (New  Yorki 
Praeger,  194l)i  Thorsten  V.  Kalljarvi,  Modern  World 
Politics  (New  Yorki  Thomas  Y.  Crowell , 1 942 ) » and 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Politics  Among  Nations  (New  Yorki 
Alfred  A,  Knopf,  194&), 

2 Frederick  A.  Middlebush  and  Chesney  Hill, 
Elements  of  International  Relations  (New  Yorki 
McGraw-Hill,  1940) | and  H.  Arthur  Steiner,  Principles 
and  Problems  of  International  Relations  (New  Yorki 
Harper,  1940), 
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struggle  for  power  among  states,  while  Schwarzenberger 
looked  upon  It  as  the  branch  of  sociology  concerned 
with  international  society,  and  Sharp  and  Kirk  carried 
the  sociological  outlook  one  step  further  by  defining 
their  subject  as  the  conflict  and  adjustment  of  inter- 
ests among  groups  organized  as  national  communities.1 

The  state  as  the  central  aotor  in  the  system 
was  beginning  to  take  on  the  character  of  a "being"  in 
this  period,  although  not  uniformly  so.  Both  Sharp 
and  Kirk,  Steiner,  and  Schwarzenberger  referred  to  the 
group  nature  of  the  national  community  (although  often 
failing  to  carry  through  on  this  in  their  commentaries), 
while  Middlebush  and  Hill  much  more  explicitly  took  the 
"state  as  person"  approach.^  The  attending  concepts  of 
national  interest,  power,  nationalism,  and  sovereignty 
were  equally  in  disagreement.  Steiner  took  a consistent 
position  at  odds  with  the  majority  of  writers  by  con- 
demning all  of  these  elements  as  disruptive  to  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  system  and  causing  war.^  Other 
textbook  writers  took  a more  conventional  position 

1KaliJarvi,  op.  clt..  p,  vj  Schwarzenberger, 

QP.  olt*.  P.  8j  Sharp  and  Kirk,  op,  clt..  p.  3. 

2 Sharp  and  Kirk,  op.  clt..  pp.  3*5,  Steiner, 
op.  clt..  p.  3j  Schwarzenberger,  op.  clt..  p.  4s 
Middlebush  and  Hill,  op.  clt..  p.  l4l , 

^Steiner,  op.  clt,.  pp.  3-4*  and  51-54, 
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regarding  these  concepts,  though  not  necessarily  there- 
by agreeing  as  to  definitions. 

The  national  interest:  of  states,  for  example, 
was  problematic  t to  Kalijarvi  it  was  seourityj  Sbhwaizen- 
berger  felt  it  was  self-interest i for  Steiner  it  was 
peace,  national  security,  and  economic  well-beingi  and 
I'iiddlebush  and  Iliil  thought  it  to  be  security,  prosperity 
and  power.*  Nor  was  the  definition  of  power  any  more 
settled  in  this  period.  For  most  textbook  writers, 
power  was  equated  with  any,  or  a combination  of,  the 
following i force,  physical  coercion,  military  power, 
and/or  the  ability  to  effectively  wage  war.  Georg 
Schwarzenberger  was  the  only  author  in  this  group  of 
writers  who  viewed  power  in  a broader  vein  by  defining 
it  as  the  "capacity  to  impose  one’s  will  on  others. "* 2 

Areas  of  general  agreement  among  textbooks  in 
the  period  included  the  equilibrial  model  for  the 
balance  of  power,  the  disruptive  dangers  of  imperialism, 
the  roles  or  traditional  functions  of  diplomats  (to 
represent,  report,  and  protect  interests),  the  legal 
approach  to  international  law  (treaties,  states  as 

^^Kalijarvi,  op,  olt..  p,  1 6 1 Schwarzenberger, 
o&«  pit. , p.  1 53 1 Steiner,  op,  olt..  Chapter  6j  Middle- 
bush  and  Hill,  op.  clt..  p.  112. 

2 Schwarzenberger,  op.  clt..  p.  14.  For  standard 
viewpoint,  see  Middlebush  and  Hill,  op.  cit..  n.  *>8i 
Sharp  and  Kirk,  op.  clt..  p.  33 s Steiner,  op.  clt.. 

Chapter  Ij  and  Kalijarvi,  op.  clt..  Chapter  5. 
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subjects,  etc,),  the  tools  of  economic  nationalism 
(tariffs,  quotas,  blacklists,  etc,),  and  techniques 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  (good  offices, 
arbitration,  and  so  forth). 

With  several  other  topios  there  were  spill-over 
attitudes  from  a former  era  and  with  others  tenuous 
breakthroughs.  Spill-over  outlooks  included  Middlebush 
and  Hill's,  and  Steiner's,  conviction  that  arms  and  the 
balance  of  power  caused  wars,  an  outlook  commonly  held 
in  the  deoade  of  the  1920's,1  In  contrast,  several 
welcome  innovations  in  outlook  also  emerged  in  this 
period,  although  remaining,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary comments  without  in-depth  examination.  These 
included  Middlebush  and  Hill's  references  to  the  bar- 
gaining role  of  diplomats!  Sharp  and  Kirk's,  and 
Kalijarvi's,  acknowledgment:  of  the  existence  of 
economic  interdependence!  Sharp  and  Kirk's  ohapter 
on  technology  and  communication!  a chapter  devoted 
to  propaganda  in  the  textbooks  by  Middlebush  and  Hill, 
Sharp  and  Kirk,  Schwarzenberger,  and  Kalijarvi  (the 
latter  entitled  it  psychological  warfare)!  and  chap- 
ters on  non-state  actors  in  international  politics 
by  Sharp  and  Kirk,  and  Schwarzenberger, 

1 Middlebush  and  Hill,  op,  clt..  Chapter  XIV| 
Steiner,  op,  clt..  Chapters  IX-X, 
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All  In  all,  the  textbooks  of  the  first  half  of 
the  mo 's  lent  considerable  support  to  the  field’s 
efforts  to  solidify  and  stabilize  itself.  Textbooks 
in  general  began  to  appear  more  orderly  and  objective, 
agreeing  more  with  eaoh  other  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  system  and  the  topical  concerns  which 
comprised  the  field.  Even  with  these  developments, 
however,  textbooks  of  the  period  resembled  little  more 
than  encyclopedias  of  facts  and  historical  data.  Chap- 
ter followed  chapter  without  any  organizational  rationale 
or  progression,  and  continuity  or  linkage  was  virtually 
nonexistent.  No  text  made  an  explicit  effort  to 
formulate  or  provide  a framework  whereby  their  commen- 
tary could  be  structured  and  Interrelated. 

Once  the  United  States  became  actively  involved 
in  the  Second  World  War,  textbook  efforts  slowed  per- 
ceptibly. This  temporary  halt  in  textbook  development 
allowed  members  of  the  academic  community  time  in  which 
to  reflect  upon  the  course  of  the  field's  development 
to  that  point.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  International  Relations  deserved  to  be  a dis- 
tinct field  of  study.  -Views  were  expressed  by  scholars 
and  teachers  to  the  effect  that  in  substance  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  to  the  subject  matter  of  international 

relations  which  did  not  fall  under  other  separate  fields 
of  social  studies.”1 

1 Thompson,  op.  olt..  p.  433. 
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The  general  pattern  of  thinking  that  opposed 

the  establishment  of  a separate  place  for  International 

Relations  was  well  represented  by  the  following  thinking i 

Are  general  courses  In  International  relations 
not  a kind  of  mixture,  concocted  from  various 
subjects,  and  determined  In  their  composition  by 
practical  considerations  and  by  the  particular 
Interests  of  the  teacher?  The  study  involves 
geography,  economics,  international  law,  history, 
anthropology,  demography,  social  psychology 
(study  of  mass  emotions,  public  opinion,  propa- 
ganda), and  comparative  government.  Therefore, 
a general  course  in  international  relations 
seems  manifestly  an  unsystematic  putting- together 
and  presentation  of  material  whioh  the  student 
can  properly  study  only  by  taking  separate 
courses  in  the  component  fields. 

Whether  or  not  this  opposition  to  the  development  of 

International  Relations  as  an  individual  oonoern  was 

the  belief  of  a majority  of  those  involved  at  the  time 

is  difficult  to  ascertain,  although  Professor  Kenneth 

2 

Thompson  feels  that  such  was  indeed  the  case. 

What  is  certain  is  that,  after  four  and  a half 
decades  of  textbook  experimentation,  the  field’s  text- 
books had  been  unable  to  satisfactorily  dispel  the 
disbelief  of  the  need  for  the  individuality  of  this 
field  and  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  explicitly  demon- 
strate the  integrative  function  it  oould  serve.  Some 


iwaldemar  Gurlan,  "On  the  Study  of  International 
Relations,"  Review  of  Politics.  VIII,  No.  3 (July,  19^6), 
276-277.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Professor  Gurlan  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  above  quoted  point  of  view. ) 

2 

Thompson,  loc.  olt. 
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significant  efforts  had  been  made  by  such  writers  as 
Frederick  Schuraan,  Walter  Sharp  and  Grayson  Kirk,  Georg 
Schwarzenberger,  and  Thorsten  Kalijarvl  to  show  the 
potential  of  this  field  and  its  major  concepts,  but  it 
was  indeed  an  optimistic  student  who  could  claim  that 
the  field  had  come  of  age. 

Despite  the  slowdown  in  textbook  development 
by  the  middle  of  the  19^0' s and  the  skepticism  displayed 
as  to  the  field's  utility,  specialists  continued  to 
examine  various  aspects  of  the  International  system. 

Such  areas  as  that  of  foreign  policy  were  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  "new"  international  system, 
with  people  such  as  Herman  Finer  urging  the  view  that 
the  utilization  of  power  in  the  pursuit  of  policies 
included  more  than  intimidation  or  force  and  should 
be  viewed  more  inclusively  as  also  consisting  of 
persuasion.* 

As  was  true  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
termination  of  war  in  19^5  witnessed  the  re-examination 
of  the  role  and  functions  of  International  organizations 
under  such  men  as  Quincy  Wright  and  Harold  Las swell. 
Unlike  their  counterparts  of  the  former  war,  these 
writers,  for  the  most  part,  held  no  illusions  as  to 

1 Herman  Finer,  America's  Destiny  (New  York* 
Macmillan,  19^7). 
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the  ability  of  the  international  system  to  be  trans- 
formed quickly  through  such  instruments.  David  Mitrany, 
for  example,  argued  in  favor  of  the  functional  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  international  agencies,  rather  than 
their  ability  to  instigate  major  political  changes.1 

Familiar  topics  being  re-examined  Included  the 
balance  of  power,  economics,  and  geography i and  new 
areas  were  introduced  to  the  field,  such  as  International 
tensions,  area  research,  cultural  interaction,  human 
behavior,  and  group  interactions  and  decision-making 
processes.2 

In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  topical 
studies  in  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  period, 
serious  attention  was  now  being  given  to  International 
Relations  as  a field  and  ways  in  which  it  should  be 


1 Quincy  Wright,  The  World  Community  (Chioagoi 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  19^h)i  David  Mitrany, 

A Working  Peace  System  ( London i National  Peace 
Council,  1 946 ) i Lyman  Bryson  et  al. , Conflicts  of 
Power  in  Modern  Culture  (New  Yorki  Conference  on 
Science,  194 7). 

2Quincy  Wright,  "Measurement  of  Variation  in 
International  Tensions,"  in  Iyman  Bryson's  Learning 
and  World  Peace  (New  Yorki  Harper,  1 948 ) s Charles 
Wagley,  Area  Research  and  Training  (New  York*  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  1948)i  Ruth  MoMurry,  The 
Cultural  Approach!  Another  Way  in  International 
Relations  (Chapel  Hills  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1947)i  George  F,  Kennan,  "The  Sources  of 
Soviet  Conduct,"  Foreign  Affairs.  XXV  (July,  1947), 
566-582 1 Walter  Firey,  "Informal  Organization  and  the 
Theory  of  Achism,"  American  Sociological  Review.  XIII, 
No.  1 (February,  1948),  1 5-24 j Duncan  Black , " On  the 
Rationale \of  Group  Decision-making, " Journal  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  LVI'  (To.  1 ( February 1 948") , 23-34. 
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operationalized.  It  was  an  Inevitable  response  to  the 
criticisms  and  misgivings  held  by  a segment  of  the 
teaching  profession,^  In  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
role,  function,  and  utility  of  International  Relations, 
specialists  began  to  examine  the  study  of  International 
Relations,  its  proper  scope,  and  techniques  for 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  college  classroom,^  Works 
such  as  these  aided  in  underscoring  the  proper  role 
of  the  field  and  tis  functional  and  integrative  utility. 


Case  Study  of  a Ma.lor  Textbook 
of  the  1940»s 

In  this  revitalized  and  questioning  post-war 
period  of  writing  in  the  field,  it  was  to  be  expeoted 
that  a textbook  would  soon  appear  attempting  to  cap- 
italize on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  new 
period  of  investigation  underway.  This  was  the 


1See  Thompson,  op.  olt..  pp.  433-443,  and 
Kirk,  op.  olt. 

2Gurlan,  op.  clt..  pp.  275-282*  Harold  Vlnacke, 
"The  Teaching  of  International  Relations  in  the  Post 

Conference  of  Teachers  on  International  Law. 
V (1946)*  Frederick  Dunn,  "The  Scope  of  International 
Relations, " World  Politics.  I,  No.  l (Ootober,  1948), 

1 42-1 46*  Russell  Flfleld,  "The  Introductory  Course  in 
International  Relations,"  American  Political  Solenoe 
Review.  XLII,  No.  6 ( December , 1948),  1189-1196. 
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emergence  of  Hans  Morgenthau's  Politics  Among  Nations.1 
the  first  new  textbook  to  appear  In  the  post-World  War 
II  period  (several  revisions  of  other  textbooks  also 
appeared  In  this  period).  This  textbook  had  m Impact 
which  more  than  rivaled  that  of  Frederick  Schumanns 
International  Politics. 

Professor  Morgenthau's  contribution  lay  In 
expressing  In  a more  solid  and  structured  fashion  the 
trend  that  had  been  developing  for  some  fifteen  years 
or  more.  His  textbook  was  the  first  post-war  example 
of  an  attempt  to  present  a more  unified  analysis  of 
the  field's  subject  matter,2  Through  this,  Hans  Mor- 
genthau  became  the  best-known  representative  of  the 
realist  school  and  the  power  approach,  although  by  no 
means  Its  Innovator.  Probably  no  textbook  throughout 
the  entire  period  under  study  has  met  with  the  suocess 
of  Politics  Among  Nations  or  had  such  an  Initial  Impact 

f 

upon  organizing  thought  processes  on  the  subject  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  Frederick  Sohuman),  This  oan 
be  attested  by  the  longevity  of  the  textbook's  accep- 
tance (now  In  Its  fourth  edition)  and  Its  continued 

*Morgenthau,  op.  clt. 

2 Fred  A.  Sondermann,  "The  Study  of  International 
Relations i 1956  Version,"  World  Politics.  X,  No.  1 
(October,  1957),  102-103. 
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wide  adoption  within  the  university  system  in  the 
United  States.* 

In  attempting  to  develop  a framework  within 
which  to  examine  the  international  system.  Professor 
Morgenthau  concluded  that  there  was  a basic  duality  to 
the  systemi  the  area  of  methods  for  peacefully  attempting 
to  settle  disputes  and  the  area  of  power  politios  and  war. 
His  operational  framework  thus  became,  as  his  textbook 
title  indicated,  the  twin  concepts  of  the  struggle  for 
power  and  peace.  The  textbook  adhered  to  this  dual 
approach  by  being  organized  initially  around  the  study 
of  limitations  on  power  (including  the  balance  of  power, 
internationality,  morality  and  world  public  opinion, 
and  international  law)i  and  then  devoting  attention  to 
the  problems  of  peace,  including  limiting  mechanisms 
(disarmament,  adjudication,  and  international  organization), 
transforming  mechanisms  (world  government  and  world 
community),  and,  finally,  the  accommodation  mechanism 
of  diplomacy.  To  this  extent,  Professor  Morgenthau* s 
textbook  represented  a significant  attempt  to  present 
the  subjeot  matter  within  some  explicit  pattern  or 
framework  and  had  a major  influence  upon  textbook 

*As  of  the  late  1950*s,  this  remained  one  of 
the  most  frequently  used  textbooks  in  the  Southern 
university  system.  See  Cole,  op.  olt..  p.  101. 
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writers  by  giving  some  degree  of  topical  order  and 
cohesiveness  to  the  field. 

Much  of  Hans  Morgenthau ' s Immediate  Importance 
stemmed  from  his  analysis  of  power,  a topic  by  this 
time  much  accepted  by  textbook  writers.  The  basis  of 
his  approach  was  the  struggle  for  power  In  the  Inter- 
national sy stem ( ("international  politlos,  like  all  pol- 
itics, is  a struggle  for  power").1  By  this  point  In  text- 
book development,  the  power  struggle  was  widely  accepted 
as  being  the  primary  goal  of  states  In  the  international 
system.  Professor  Morgenthau,  however,  made  an  attempt 
to  Indicate  that  this  was  not  necessarily  so,  by  noting 
that  "whatever  the  ultimate  aims  of  international  politics, 
power  Is  always  the  immediate  aim,"2  The  Initial  Im- 
plication was  that  power,  rather  than  being  the  final 
objective  of  the  system,  was  an  intermediate  goal  re- 
quired for  the  attainment  of  ultimate  goals,  whatever 
they  might  happen  to  be  (perhaps  power  itself).  This 
initial  supposition  was  continually  undermined  in  the 
author’s  commentary,  however,  and  soon  emerged  as  power 
acquired  for  the  sake  of  power. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Professor  Morgenthau  exerted 
a broadening  influence  upon  the  outlook  of  power  by 

1 Morgenthau,  op,  clt..  p,  13. 

2Ibid, 
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explaining  that  "when  we  speak  of  power,  we  mean  man's 
control  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  other  men."l 
He  made  it  a point  to  emphasize  that  power  was  more 
than  Just  military  power,  but  was  also  political  power 
which  enoompassed  a psychological  relationship  involving 
the  exertion  of  influence  "through  orders,  threats,  per- 
suasion, or  a combination  of  any  of  these,"1 2  This  went 
beyond  the  then  normal  outlook  of  power  being  military 
might  or  coercive  force. 

Like  many  of  the  writers  who  placed  central 
emphasis  upon  the  power  approach,  however,  he  fell 
into  definitional  problems  with  his  power  terminology. 
Power  became  a host  of  meanings  throughout  his  textbook 
with  no  attempt  to  specify  manner  of  usage.  For  example, 
power  was  equated  with  the  desire  to  dominate,  it  equaled 
prestige,  and/or  it  was  the  end  in  the  system,  for  the 
"goal  of  political  action  is  power. "3  The  meaning  of 
power  thus  became  filtered  throughout  the  textbook  and  the 
implication  by  the  termination  of  his  text  was  that  the 
struggle  for  power  was  the  dominant  focus  of  the  system 
and  acquisition  and  retention  of  power  was  the  objective 
of  interaction.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  author's 

1Ibid. 

2Ibld. . p.  14. 

• • PP»  1^.  59,  62,  passim. 
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categories  of  foreign  policies.  To  Professor  Morgenthau, 
all  foreign  polioies  could  be  placed  into  one  of  three 
categories!  (1)  a policy  of  maintaining  power i (2)  a 
policy  of  augmenting  poweri  or  (3)  a policy  of  demonstrating 
power.1  As  a corollary  to  this  classification,  foreign 
policies  of  states  could  be  categorized  on  this  basis 
as  either  status  quo,  imperialist,  or  prestige.2 * 4 

In  connection  with  his  types  of  foreign  pol- 
icies, he  introduced  the  factor  of  ideology.  Few  text- 
books before  this  time  had  spent  any  amount  of  space  on 
this  factor.  To  Hans  Morgenthau,  Ideology  was  little 
more  than  a mask  behind  which  power  politics  operated. 

To  him,  ideology  was  equated  with  Imperialism,  for  "im- 
perialist policies  resort  practically  always  to  ideo- 
logical disguises,  whereas  status  quo  policies  more 
frequently  can  be  presented  as  what  they  actually  are."^ 

The  author  was  unable  to  dispense  with  value  Judgments, 
for  he  proceeded  to  state  that  the  "most  widely  prac- 
ticed disguise  and  Justification  of  imperialism  has  . . . 
always  been  the  ideology  of  anti-imperialism"^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  footnote  an  observation  that  a "variant  of 

1Ibld. . p.  21. 

2Ibld. . Chapters  II  through  IV. 

^Ibld. . p.  63. 

4Ibld..  p.  66. 
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the  ideology  of  anti-imperialism  is  the  ideology  of 
anti-power  politics."1  On  this  basis,  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  speculate  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  was  an  imperialist  power  whose  foreign  policy 
was  based  upon  ideology,  since  that  country  has  con- 
tinually denounced  any  imperialist  motives  and  has 
continually  rejected  the  ooncept  of  power  in  her  for- 
eign policy,  expounding  instead  a policy  of  peace  and 
cooperation  in  her  official  communications. 

Considering  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  upon 
these  topics  in  previous  textbooks,  Professor  Morgenthau 
devoted  scant  attention  to  the  role  and  forces  of 
nationalism  and  sovereignty  in  the  international  system 
beyond  noting  that  "two  factors  are  at  the  basis  of  inter- 
national society i one  is  the  multiplicity,  the  other  is 

p 

the  antagonism,  of  its  elements,  the  individual  nations. 

In  his  examination  of  sovereignty,  for  example,  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  indivisibility  of  sovereignty 
and  its  legal  nature,^ 

The  treatment  of  the  "elements"  of  national  power 
had  only  slowly  become  a more  expansive  topic  of  con- 
sideration in  textbooks  on  International  Relations, 

1Ibid. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  129. 

3Ibld. . Chapter  XVII. 
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despite  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  power  had  been 
acknowledged  for  some  time  by  then.  Hans  Morgenthau 
aided  in  closing  this  gap  by  presenting  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  topic  yet  undertaken  in  text- 
books before  the  1950* s,  although  like  those  before 
and  after  him,  he  failed  to  supple  any  linkage  or 
Interrelationships  to  these  elements  of  power.  Pre- 
senting what  was  to  be  the  standard  elements  of  geog- 
raphy, natural  resources,  industrial  capacity,  military 
establishment,  population,  and  national  morale,  he 
expanded  these  elements  to  include  national  character 
and  the  quality  of  diplomacy. 

Insofar  as  national  character  was  concerned, 
he  felt  that  it  deserved  to  be  included  in  the  study 
of  national  power  because  certain  qualities  of  intellect 
and  character  occur  in  nations  which  set  them  apart  and 
are  resilient  to  change.  He  did  warn  the  student, 
however,  that  this  was  a contested  concept  among  the 
field’s  writers.1  An  early  hint  of  his  key  policy 
proposals  emerged  with  his  inclusion  of  the  quality 
of  diplomacy  as  being  an  element  of  national  power, 
for  to  Professor  Morgenthau  diplomacy  "is  the  brains 


1Ibld..  p.  96 
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of  national  power,  as  national  morale  is  its  soul."1 
In  examining  diplomacy  and  types  of  foreign  policy, 
however,  the  author  paid  little  attention  to  dedd on-making 
and  non-governmental  forces  which  Influenced  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Morgenthau’s  contri- 
butions to  the  concept  of  power  and  its  role  in  the 
international  system,  he  made  an  equally  major  con- 
tribution to  the  field  in  his  study  of  the  balance  of 
power  system.  One  of  the  more  quizzical  features  of 
textbook  development  to  this  point  had  been  that, 
although  a significant  number  of  textbook  writers  had 
commented  upon  the  existence  of  this  concept,  few, 
including  Frederick  Schuman,  had  spent  any  significant 
degree  of  space  in  its  analysis.  In  Professor  Morgen- 
thau's  study  of  the  balance  of  power,  four  chapters 
were  devoted  to  its  treatment,  including  the  nature 
of  the  balance  of  power,  methods  of  its  establishment, 
its  various  structures,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  concept.  It  was  to  remain  for  some  years 
the  major  treatment  given  to  the  concept  insofar  as 
textbooks  were  concerned. 

In  introducing  the  concept  of  the  balance  of 
power,  he  emphasized  that  it  was  not  only  Inevitable 


llbid. , p.  105. 
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■but  necessary  for  stabilizing  the  International  systemj 
that  the  Instability  which  frequently  did  occur  was  due'not 
to  any  weakness  with  the  balance  of  power  principle  per 
se.  but  rather  to  the  particular  conditions  under  which 
It  must  function  In  the  nation-state  system.1  In  an 
attempt  to  emphasize  the  dynamic  and  fluctuating  char- 
acter of  the  balance  of  power  which  Is  never  In  mechan- 
ical equilibrium  (thus  breaking  with  the  established 
textbook  pattern  of  the  balance  of  power  equating  to 
"equilibrium" ) , Professor  Morgenthau  Identified  the 
various  meanings  that  could  be  given  to  the  term. 

These  included  a policy  aimed  at  a certain  state  of 
affairs,  an  actual  state  of  affairs,  an  approximate 
equal  distribution  of  power,  or  any  distribution  of 
power.  When  the  term  was  used  without  any  qualifi- 
cations, balance  of  power  to  him  meant  "an  actual  state 
of  affairs  In  which  power  Is  distributed  among  several 
nations  with  approximate  equality."2 3  He  further  em- 
phasized the  dynamic  nature  of  the  balance  of  power  by 
noting  the  processes  of  change,  disequilibrium,  and 

3 

reestablishment  of  new  balances  on  different  levels. 

llbld. , p.  125. 

2Ibld. 

3Ibld..  p.  129. 
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Noting  that  the  balancing  process  could  be 
oarrled  out  by  shifting  power  potentials,  he  then  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  the  various  methods  which  states 
could  employ  to  achieve  this  goal.  To  Professor  Mor- 
genthau,  there  were  five  such  possible  methods i divide 
anu  rule,  compensations,  armaments,  alliances,  or  holding 
the  balance.  He  then  examined  the  operation  and  sig- 
nificance of  each,  noting  that  historically  the  balance 
of  power  system  had  been  a manifestation  of  alliance 
systems.1  At  a later  stage  in  his  analysis,  the  author 
suggested  the  "unreality"  of  the  term  when  he  warned 
against  taking  that  term  too  literally.  What  nations 
really  desired  was  not  a "balance"  of  power  but  a 
margin  of  safety,  for  power  was  an  incalculable  factor 

o 

which  could  only  be  approximated. 

Examining  at  length  the  historical  operation  of 
the  balance  of  power,  Hans  Morgen thau  concluded  that 
the  contemporary  operation  of  the  balance  of  power  was 
distinctly  different  from  Its  former  operation  and  far 
less  stable.  In  the  past  there  had  been  more  multiple 
balances  of  power  (usually  local  power  rivalries  oper- 
ating within  the  overall  structure  of  a dominant  set  of 

1 Ibid. , Chapter  X. 

2lbld. . p.  155. 
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power  rivalries),  whereas  today  the  system  is  far  more 
rigid  and  bipolar.  To  him,  the  structure  of  the 
system  was  significantly  different  for  several  reasons i 
the  inflexibility  of  the  new  balance  of  power,  the 
disappearance  of  the  balancer,  the  disappearance  of 
the  oolonial  frontier,  and  the  two-bloc  system,1  His 
overall  conclusion  concerning  the  contemporary  oper- 
ation of  the  balance  of  power  was  that  "the  limitations 
upon  the  struggle  for  power  on  the  International  scene 
are  weaker  today  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  state  system."2 

The  second  half  of  Professor  Morgenthau’s 
dualistlc  approach  related  to  the  problems  of  peace 
and  he  presented  an  extended  analysis  of  such  mechanisms 
and  techniques  as  adjudication,  disarmament,  international 
organization,  collective  security,  and  world  opinion. 

In  general,  he  may  have  overemphasized  the  general  weak- 
ness and  voluntarism  of  these  subjects,  but  a possible 
explanation  for  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  these  sub- 
jects might  be  found  in  his  own  proposals  for  the  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  peace. 

To  him,  the  most  useful  mechanism  by  which  to 
attempt  the  attainment  of  peace  in  the  system  was  a 

1 Ibid. , Chapter  XIX, 

2 Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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revived  diplomacy,  for  he  stated  that  the  method  of 
creating  conditions  conducive  to  peace  was  "peace 
through  accommodation"  and  its  instrument  was  diplo- 
macy,1 It  was  Morgenthau's  conviction  that  what  must 
be  done  was  to  revive  diplomacy  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  system,  to  return  it  to  the  skilled  art  he  felt 
it  had  once  been  before  the  emergence  of  "open"  di- 
plomacy, With  this  conviction  that  diplomacy  was  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  of  peace,  the  author  devel- 
oped eight  rules  to  successful  diplomacy  and  concluded 
that  if  these  procedures  were  practiced  intelligently, 
the  international  system  could  be  more  rationally  oper- 
ated, He  did  warn,  however,  that  even  if  diplomacy  were 
correctly  employed  there  would  be  no  absolute  guarantee 
of  peace,  for  even  diplomacy  "has  failed  sometimes  be- 
cause nobody  wanted  it  to  succeed,"2  Such  a conclusion 
on  his  part  is  understandable,  for  one  of  his  rules  for 
successful  diplomacy  involved  the  elimination  of  ideology, 
yet  to  Professor  Morgenthau  ideology  was  one  of  the 
central  forces  at  work  in  the  contemporary  system.-^ 

In  assessing  Hans  Morgenthau's  ambitious  and 
significant  textbook,  one  is  struck  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  wealth  of  historical  and  contemporary  material  he 

1Ibld..  p.  419, 

2 Ibid. . p,  44-4, 

3lbld.,  see  Chapter  V, 
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employed  to  support  his  analyses,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  Is  aware  of  the  obvious  gaps  In  his  frame- 
work and  topical  analyses.  In  presenting  a major 
work  on  the  power  approach  and  the  concept  of  the 
balance  of  power,  he  focused  his  attention  upon  the 
political  relations  among  states.  Yet  he  virtually 
Ignored  the  policy-making  process  (a  weakness  whloh 
remained  In  succeeding  editions)  and  the  Institutions 
which  affect  policies.  In  a similar  vein,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  foreign  policy  objectives  or  to 
how  one  distinguishes  between  intermediate  objectives 
and  long-range  objectives.  Despite  his  earlier  warnings 
to  the  contrary,  power  became  the  means  and  the  end  of 
polloy  as  he  proceeded  into  the  development  of  his  text- 
book. 

In  addition  to  this,  scant  presentation  of 
various  means  for  the  Implementation  of  policy  was 
offered.  There  existed  virtually  nothing  on  the  role 
and  operation  of  propaganda  techniques  (rather  unusual 
given  his  concern  with  Ideology),  foreign  aid,  commu- 
nications, or  economics.  His  textbook  centered  Its 
attention  upon  military  power  and  diplomatic  proficiency. 

Despite  these  deficiencies,  the  appearance  of 
Hans  Morgenthau’s  Politics  Among  Nations  was  a major 
advancement  In  the  field’s  teaching  books,  placing  the 
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study  of  power  and  the  international  system  on  a more 
solid  foundation  than  those  textbooks  whioh  preceded  it. 

Summary  of  Textbook  Developments 
to  the  End  of  the  1940's 

By  the  end  of  the  1940' s,  under  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  Frederick  Schuman,  Walter  Sharp  and  Grayson 
Kirk,  Georg  Schwarzenberger,  Thorsten  Kalljarvi,  and  Hans 
Morgenthau,  something  of  a central  focus  had  developed 
for  the  field's  textbooks.  The  central  focus  became 
International  "politics" — an  emphasis  upon  political 
forces  at  work  in  the  international  system.  Although 
no  substantial  theoretical  framework  had  yet  appeared, 
by  concentrating  upon  what  were  felt  to  be  the  actual 
forces  at  work  in  the  system,  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter  under  consideration  was  conveyed 
to  the  student. 

The  textbooks  of  the  period  influenced  and  rein- 
forced the  general  development  of  the  field.  As  was 
explained  by  one  observer  of  the  field  when  viewing  its 
state  in  the  post-war  period, 

Today  the  threefold  concern  of  international 
politics  is  with  the  forces  and  influences  which 
bear  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  everywhere, 
the  techniques  and  machinery  by  which  foreign 
policy  is  executed,  and  both  the  novel  institutions 
and  traditional  practices  whereby  the  conflicts 
among  nations  are  adjusted  and  accommodated.! 


iThqmpson,  op.  clt..  p.  443 
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The  earlier  trend  of  the  field  as  It  had  developed  In 
the  post-World  War  I period  did  not  re-emerge.  The 
post-World  War  II  period  saw  "teaohers,  researchers, 
and  practitioners  turn  to  the  real  dynamics  of  Inter- 
national relationships,  which  are  essentially  political 
rather  than  legal  or  Institutional."1 

What  was  being  attempted  In  the  period  of  the 
19^0's  and  would  carry  over  into  the  decade  of  the  1950* s 
was  to  prove  the  worth  of  International  Relations  as  a 
unifying  field  within  the  discipline  of  political  science 
and  to  establish  the  field's  independent  position  in 
that  discipline.  It  was  to  this  end,  for  one,  that 
International  Relations  textbooks  devoted  themselves. 

The  textbooks  of  the  19^0 's  may  have  made  little  pro- 
gress in  developing  solid  theoretloal  frameworks  and 
foundations,  but  they  had  made  observable  progress  In 
aiding  the  establishment  of  the  field.  By  providing  a 
central  core  of  data  upon  which  to  develop  thinking, 
the  textbook  writers  of  the  19^0's  provided  the  chance 
whereby  "discovering  some  relevant  and  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  statemen  and  oltlzens  might  be  guided 

o 

have  become  for  the  first  time  a reality."  The  central 
core  of  data  Included  such  topics  as  nationalism,  balance 

1Harrlson,  op.  clt..  p.  6. 

Thompson,  op.  clt. 
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of  power,  economics,  power,  national  Interests,  geog- 
raphy, propaganda,  Imperialism,  nation-state  rivalries, 
Ideology,  sovereignty,  and  foreign  policies  of  states. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  these,  by  this  time  constituted  the 
basic fare  of  the  field's  textbooks. 

The  central  concept  which  dominated  textbooks 
by  the  end  of  this  period  of  development  was  the  struggle 
for  power  and  power  politics.  The  corollary  of  this  con- 
centration was  the  increased  attention  devoted  to  the 
great  powers  and  their  relationships.  The  lesser  actors 
In  the  system  were  paid  little  or  no  attention.  Few 
writers  at  this  time  realized  the  complexity  of  the 
power  concept.  It  tended  to  become  a known  variable 
based  upon  abstraction,  with  little  attention  paid  to 
the  linkage  of  power  to  economics,  geography,  psychology 
of  decision-makers,  and  historical  experience,  to  mention 
but  a few.  Power  was  generally  viewed  as  coercive  force, 
therefore  essentially  military  in  origin  and,  thus,  a 
game  only  for  great  powers.  Despite  this  lack  of  con- 
ceptual attention  to  the  concept  of  power  and  the  dominant 
conviction  of  the  system  remaining  the  struggle  for  power, 
the  germs  of  other  trends  were  emerging  at  this  time. 
Sporadic  mention  was  made  of  non-state  aotorsj  states 
were  sometimes  viewed  as  groups  in  composition,  rather 
than  being  some  mythical  personification;  and,  thus. 
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societal  concepts  were  sometimes  experimented  with,  in 
order  to  try  and  present  a more  dynamic  picture  of  the 
system. 

3y  this  time,  therefore,  a broader  outlook 
upon  the  international  system  had  prevailed  among  the 
field's  textbooks.  Despite  this  expanded  attention, 
however,  textbooks  were  as  yet  unable  to  tie  these 
topics  and  concepts  into  a whole.  Textbooks  remained 
steeped  in  topical  narrative,  describing  particular 
subjects  or  topics  within  vacuums.  Linkage  of  subject 
matter  proved  extremely  difficult.  At  least  by  this 
time  the  student  of  international  relations  was  gaining 
a greater  knowledge  of  particulars,  although,  as  noted 
by  Professor  Guetzkow,  this  concentration  upon  a 
descriptive  approach  to  the  subject  made  it  "very 
difficult  to  construct  propositions  useful  in  analyzing 
more  than  the  single  concrete  situation  under  discussion. 

Certainly  the  field's  textbooks  had  considerable 
room  for  Improvement,  to  which  the  remaining  chapters  of 
this  study  are  devoted j yet,  it  can  be  seen  from  viewing 
retrospectively  their  advancement  to  this  stage,  that 
International  Relations  textbooks  had  indeed  come  a long 
way  from  their  meager  beginning. 

1 Harold  Guetzkow,  "Long  Range  Research  in  Inter- 
national Relations,”  American  Perspective.  IV,  No.  4 
(Fall,  1950),  p.  423.“ 


CHAPTER  III 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  EXPERIMENTATION!  THE  1950’s 

Introduction 

In  previous  decades  of  textbook  development, 
the  appearanoe  of  textbooks  had  been  somewhat  sporadlo. 
The  most  voluminous  period  had  been  the  mld-1930's  to 
the  mld-19^0'8.  In  that  period,  textbooks  frequently 
appeared  to  be  the  Innovators  and  leaders  for  the 
development  of  the  field  of  International  Relations. 
Textbooks  both  reflected  and  influenced  thinking  in 
the  flelcfs  component  areas  as  well.  The  decade  of  the 
1950' s witnessed  a visible  change  in  this  developmental 
pattern. 

First  of  all,  the  period  of  the  1950's  found 
a score  of  textbooks  appearing  on  International  Rela- 
tions. In  terms  of  the  number  of  textbooks  which 
appeared,  this  was  the  most  prolific  decade  since  the 
emergence  of  the  field  itself.  In  addition,  this 
decade  saw  the  consolidation  of  thinking  into  a more 
or  less  standardized  format  and  approach.  Presentation 
became  more  "orderly"  and  topics  generally  standardized. 
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A likely  stimulant  for  this  emerging  standardization 
was  the  wide  acceptance  of  Hans  Morgenthau's  Politics 
Among  Nations.  Using  as  criteria  the  elements  of 
format  and  approach,  the  decade  of  the  1950's  became 
one  of  consolidation. 

A further  change  in  the  developmental  pattern 
of  textbooks  in  the  1950's  which  differed  from  earlier 
periods  was  in  the  relationship  between  theory  and 
research  found  elsewhere  and  their  reflection  in  text- 
books. For  if  the  decade  of  the  1950' s is  portrayed  as 
one  of  textbook  prolificacy ,>  the  same  may  be  said  of 
research  and  theory-building  in  the  field.  This  dramatic 
Increase  in  research  and  investigation  soon  created  an 
evident  dilemma,  despite  the  welcome  appearance  of 
interdisciplinary  interest  in  International  Relations 
on  a wide  scale.  This  dilemma  was  that  of  an  emerging 
gap  in  outlook  between  research  and  textbooks.  The 
more  or  less  orderly  advancements  between  these  two 
areas  in  earlier  decades  was  now  in  disarray.  A 
time-lag  began  to  emerge  between  advances  in  research 
and  theory  versus  their  reflection  or  incorporation  in 
textbooks.  The  result  was  that  even  though  textbooks 
became  more  orderly  and  systematic  In  their  presentation, 
what  emerged  more  frequently  than  not  was  a compart- 
mentalized body  of  data  void  of  a theoretical  or  analyt- 
ical framework.  Problems  with  linkage  and  interrelation- 
ships became  more  evident.  All  too  frequently  theoretical 
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orientation  and  approach  were  slighted  in  favor  of 
presenting  "factual"  material  in  a topical  manner. 

In  order  to  present  more  clearly  the  dilemma 
"between  research  and  textbook  preoccupations  as  they 
developed  in  this  decade  of  the  1950*s,  a brief  over- 
view of  major  research  efforts  in  the  period  will  be 
presented  as  a basis  upon  which  to  compare  the  ap- 
proaches and  interpretations  of  textbook  writers. 

From  this  one  may  discern  the  time-lag  between  re- 
search advancements  and  textbook  preoccupations  evidenced 
in  this  period.  In  addition  to  this  undertaking,  there 
existed  a "deviant"  textbook  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
decade  under  study  which  showed  the  potential  of 
bridging  this  time-lag  and,  therefore,  a case  study 
of  that  textbook  will  be  undertaken  to  convey  this 
potential  and  also,  hopefully,  to  refute  the  assumption 
that  such  a time-lag  was  inevitable  to  the  degree  that 
it  occurred. 

Research  Developments 

The  post-World  War  II  period  was  one  of  greatly 
increased  interest  in  International  Relations  in  many 
areas  of  the  Social  Sciences  as  well  as  more  specialized 
scientific  fields.  The  field  of  International  Relations 
came  under  renewed  investigation  and  inquiry  as  the 
United  States  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
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international  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  more  aocepted 
traditional  areas  that  had  come  to  personify  the  field, 
new  areas  were  incorporated  and  new  forces  assessed  in 
response  to  the  widening  range  of  variables  recognized 
as  influencing  international  interaction. 

One  of  the  major  developments  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  and  continuing  through  the  1950's 
was  the  widespread  examination  of  the  role  of  Inter- 
national Relations  as  a field  of  inquiry,  its  state  and 
advancements,  its  scope  and  structure,  and  fruitful 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  This  became  a most 
productive  period  Insofar  as  attention  being  paid  to 
where  the  field  was  headed,  from  whence  it  had  come, 
and  what  constituted  its  legitimate  concern. 

In  the  area  of  examining  productive  teaching 
techniques  and  approaches  to  ordering  the  topical  data 
of  the  field,  such  names  as  Vlnacke,  Fifleld,  Green, 
and  Van  Dyke  were  representative  of  the  widespread  con- 
cern with  the  tasks  of  presentation  and  data-orderlng 
in  post-war  International  Relations  teaching,1 


1 Harold  M.  Vinacke,  "The  Teaching  of  International 
Relations  in  the  Post  War  World,"  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  International  Law  and  Related  Subjects. "v  (Washington. 
19^6)i  Russell  H.  Flfield,  "The  introductory  Course  in 
International  Relations,"  American  Political  Science 
Review.  XLII,  No.  6 (December,  19^&).  1189-11,96|  Leslie 
C.  Green,  "A  New  Departure  in  the  Teaching  of  Inter- 
national Relations,"  World  Affairs.  Ill,  No.  3 (July, 
19^9),  310-320 1 Vernon  Van  Dyke,  Some  Approaches  and 
Concepts  Used  in  the  Teaching  of  International  Politics 
( Iowa  City t State  University  of  Iowa,  1957). 
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Also  of  major  concern  was  the  examination  of  the 
scope  of  International  Relations,  Its  Interpretive  trends, 
and  research  developments,  and  future  researoh  needs. 
Inoluded  In  this  undertaking  were  the  field's  strengths. 
Inadequacies,  and  role.  Such  studies  generally  agreed 
upon  the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  the  field,  Its 
Integrative  potential,  and  the  need  for  more  encompassing 
data-ordering  concepts  or  frameworks.1 

At  a more  specific  level  than  that  of  general 
Inquiry,  a number  of  subfields  comprising  International 
Relations  were  placed  under  Increased  analysis  In  the 
years  following  World  War  II  and  on  Into  the  1950's. 


1Waldemar  Gurlan,  "On  the  Study  of  International 
Relations,"  Review  of  Politics.  VIII,  No.  3 (July,  1946), 
275-282 i Frederick  S,  Dunn,  "The  Scope  of  International 
Relations,"  World  Politics.  I,  No.  1 (October,  1948), 

142-1 46 i Grayson  Kirk,  "Materials  for  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Relations,"  World  Politics.  I,  No.  3 (April, 
1949),  426-430|  Frederick  S.  Dunn,  "The  Present  Course 
of  International  Relations  Research,"  World  Politics.  II, 
No.  1 (October,  1949),  80-95j  William  T.  R.  Fox,  "Interwar 
International  Relations  Research 1 The  American  Exper- 
ience," World  Politics.  II,  No.  1 (October,  1949).  67-79i 
Harold  Guetzkow',  "Long  Range  Research  In  International 
Relational  A Survey  of  Trends  and  Developments,"  Review 
of  Politics.  XIV,  No.  4 (October,  1952),  433-467 1 Richard 
C.  Snyder,  "Toward  Greater  Order  In  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Politics,"  World  Politics.  VII,  No.  3 (April, 
1955).  461-78*  Quincy  Wright,  The  Study  of  International 
Relations  (New  Yorki  Apple ton-Century-Crof ts,  1955) I 
Herbert  McClosky,  "Concerning  Strategies  for  a Science 
of  International  Politics,"  World  Politics.  VIII,  No.  2 
(January,  1956),  281-295. 
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One  suoh  area  was  that  of  warfare.  A survey  of  peri- 
odical and  book  title  lndloes  reveals  that  commentaries 
on  war  and  weapons  were  second  only  to  those  on  Amerloan 
foreign  policy.  War  was  Increasingly  studied  from 
multiple  vantage  points,  Including  the  philosophical, 
sociological,  economic,  technical,  revolutionary, 
psychological,  and  strategic.1  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  researchers  (as  well  as  textbook  writers) 

In  the  1945-1955  period  paid  relatively  little  attention 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  their  impact  upon  the  Inter- 
national system.  Such  neglect  was  rectified  in  the 
post-1955  period  by  a noticeable  Increase  of  books  and 
articles  on  the  subject,  leading  one  observer  to  suggest 
that  a "five-foot  shelf  of  major  works  on  defense 
policy  and  strategy"  was  created  In  the  post-1955 


1John  U.  Nef,  War  and  Human  Progress  ( Cambridge » 
Harvard  University  Press,  1950)i  Frederick  S,  Dunn, 

War  and  the  Minds  of  Men  (New  Yorki  Harper,  1950) i 
Quincy  Wright,  "The  Nature  of  Conflict,"  Western  Pol- 
itical Quarterly.  IV,  No.  2 (June,  1951).  193-209 i 
J.  Bernard,  "The  Theory  of  Games  of  Strategy  as  a 
Modern  Sociology  of  Confllot,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology.  LIX,  No.  5 (March,  195*0.  4ll-424j  Baymend 
Aron,  The  Century  of  Total  War  (New  Yorki  Doubleday, 
195*0 1 Harold  D.  Las swell,  National  Security  and  In- 
dividual Freedom  (New  York i McGraw-Hill , 1950 ) i A.  C. 
Stlllson,  "The  Use  of  Armed  Force  to  Implement  Foreign 
Policy  Objectives,"  Journal  of  International  Affairs, 
VIII,  No.  2 (195*0 , 139-1501  R.  Hefner,  "Besearch 
Approaches  to  the  Study  of  War  and  Peace,"  Journal  of 
Social  Issues.  XI,  No.  1 (1955).  l-57l  Stephen  B.  Jones, 
"The  Power  Inventory  and  National  Strategy,"  World 
Politics.  VI,  No.  4 (July,  1954).  421-452. 
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decade.1  The  Russian  development  of  nuclear  power,  the 
doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation,"  and  the  purported 
"missile  gap"  of  the  mid-1 950's  may  well  have  contrib- 
uted to  rectifying  the  oversight  on  nuclear  studies. 

Of  all  the  more  generally  recognized  and  exam- 
ined areas  which  traditionally  constituted  the  field 
by  this  time,  the  topic  of  American  foreign  policy  was 
the  most  frequently  examined  among  writers  in  the  field. 
The  popularity  of  this  subject  might  be  explained  by  the 
sudden  and  continued  Involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  global  affairs  following  the  Second  World  War  in  an 
attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  former  powers  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  by  that  war.  Works  on  the  subject 
dealt  with  the  historical  development  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  the  nature  of  American  objectives,  its 
proper  role  in  the  international  system,  and  suggestions 
for  proper  policies.2  Of  equal  significance  was  the 


* Harry  H.  Ransom,  "International  Relations," 
Journal  of  Politics.  XXX,  No.  2 (May,  1968),  361. 

2 A highly  selective  sampling  would  include i 
George  P,  Kennan,  "America  and  the  Hussian  Future," 
Foreign  Affairs.  XXIV  (April,  1951),  351-370*  and 
American  Diplomacy.  1900-1950  ( Chicago i University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1951)*  Thomas  Cook  and  Malcolm  Moos, 
Power  Through  Purpose  (Baltimore i Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  195*0 1 Herman  Finer,  America's  Destiny  (New 
Yorki  Macmillan,  1947).  George  F.  Kennan,  Realities 
of  American  Foreign  Policy  ( Princeton i Princeton 
University  Press,  1954) I Quincy  Wright.  "American 
Policy  Towards  Russia,"  World  Politics.  II,  No.  4 
(July,  1950),  463-481 1 Hans  Morgenthau,  "The  Policy 
of  the  USA,"  Political  Quarterly.  XXII,  No.  1 (Jan- 
uary, 1951),  43-56. 
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expansion  of  interest  In  those  forces  and  elements  which 
help  shape  foreign  policy.  For  example,  the  supportive 
and  restraining  influences  of  public  opinion  began  to 
receive  increasing  analytical  attention,  particularly  by 
the  mid-1 950's.1  In  addition  to  the  relationship  of 
public  opinion  and  foreign  policy,  examination  was  under- 
taken in  such  areas  as  Congress,  political  parties, 

information-gathering,  and  structural-functional  anal- 
2 

ysis.  In  conjunction  with  these  analyses,  other  works 


1 Gabriel  Almond,  The  American  People  and  Foreign 
Policy  (New  Yorki  Hare our t Brace,  1 950 ) i F.  L.  Klingberg, 
"The  Historical  Alterations  of  Moods  in  American  Foreign 
Policy,"  World  Politics.  IV,  No.  2 (January,  1952), 

239-273 » Dexter  Perkins,  The  American  Approach  to  Foreign 
Policy  ( Cambridge  1 Harvard  University  Press,  1952) 1 
H.  M.  Wriston,  "The  Fabric  of  Amerloan  Opinion  on  Foreign 
Affairs,"  International  Affairs.  XXVIII,  No.  2 (April, 
1952),  144-1 55 1 F.  L.  Burdette,  "Influence  of  Noncon- 
gressional  Pressures  on  Foreign  Policy,"  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

CCLXXXIX  (September,  1953),  93-99i  G.  Chandler,  "Amer i can 
Opinion  and  Foreign  Policy,"  International  Affairs, 

XXXI,  No.  4 (October,  1955).  44?-45^»  F.  P.  Chambers, 
"Interest  Groups  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  Yearbook  of 
World  Affairs.  VIII  (1954),  220-241. 

2Roger  Hilsman,  "Intelligence  and  Policy-making 
in  Foreign  Affairs,"  World  Politics.  V,  No.  1 (Ootober, 
1952),  1-45 1 Angus  Campbell,  "Political  Party  Identifi- 
cation and  Attitudes  Toward  Foreign  Policy,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly.  XV,  No.  4 (Winter  1951-1952),  601-623» 
Yandell  Elliot,  United  States  Foreign  Policy i Its 
Organization  and  Control  (New  Yorki  Columbia  Unlvers 1 ty 
Press,  1 952 ) 1 J.  M.  Vorys,  "Party  Responsibility  for 
Foreign  Policy,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science.  CCLXXXIX  (September.  1953). 

165-171 1 B.  Westerfield,  Foreign  Polloy  and  Party  Politics 
(New  Haven « Yale  University  Press,  1955^1  Kurt  London, 

How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Hade  (New  Yorki  D,  Van  Nostrand, 
1949)1  Richard  C.  Spyder  and  Edgar  S.  Furniss,  American 
Foreign  Policy  1 Formulation  Principles  and  Programs 
(New  Yorki  Rinehart.  1954)i  Roger  Hilsman.  Strategic 
Intelligence  and  Natiom.1  Decision  Making  (Chicagji  Efree  fres$ 
195^7  
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appeared  which  Investigated  foreign  policy  formulation  on 
a more  theoretical  level,  in  particular  with  group  Inter- 
action and  decision-making  processes,1 2  Attention  to 
decision-making  and  group  processes  continued  strong 
throughout  the  1950*s  and  on  into  the  1960's, 

Theory-building  received  increased  attention  in 
areas  other  than  group  processes  and  decision-making, 
notably  in  systems  analysis  and  the  conoept  of  the  national 
interest.  Of  the  two,  the  national  interest  approaoh  was 
developed  much  earlier  and  received  wider  attention  than 
the  systems  theory.  An  examination  of  book  and  periodical 
indices  reveals  that  no  single  theory  received  such  wide 
attention  in  the  decade  of  the  1950* s (particularly  the 
first  half  of  the  decade)  as  did  that  of  the  national  interest 


1 Walter  Firey,  "Informal  Organization  and  the 
Theory  of  Achism,"  American  Sociological  Review.  XIII, 

No.  1 (February,  19^),  15-24j  Duncan  Black,  "On  the 
Rationale  of  Group  Decision-making, " Journal  of  Political 
Economy.  LVI,  No.  1 (February,  1948),  23-24 j Harold 
Guetzkow,  "An  Exploratory  Etapirical  Study  of  the  Role  of 
Conflict  in  Decision-making  Conferences,"  International 
Social  Science  Bulletin.  V,  No.  2 (1953)*  2&&-299l  Richard 
Snyder  et  al. , Decision-making  as  an  Approach  to  the 
Study  of  International  Politics  (Princedom  Foreign  Policy 
Analysis  Series  No.  3*  1954) 1 Ward  Edwards,  "The  Theory 
of  Decision  Making,"  Psychological  Bulletin.  XLI  (July, 

195*0.  380-4l7i  C,  H.  Coombs  and  R.  L.  Davis,  Decision 
Processes  (New  Yorki  Wiley,  195*^ ) l Herbert  Simon,  "A 
Formal  Theory  of  Interaction  in  Social  Groups,?  American 
Sociological  Review.  XVII,  No.  2 (April,  1952),  202-211. 

2 A highly  selective  sampling  includes!  Hans  Mor- 
genthau,  "National  Interest  and  Moral  Principles  in  Foreign 
Policy,"  Amerloan  Scholar.  XVIII,  No.  2 (Spring,  1949), 

207-21 2 1 Hans  Morgenthau,  In  Defense  of  the  National  Interest 
(New  Yorki  Knopf,  1951) l Grayson  Kirk,  "In  Search  of  the 
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Such  attention  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  general 
phases*  an  advocacy  phase  in  the  latter  1940's  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  1950' si  and  a critical  or  skeptical 
phase  in  the  latter  1950's  and  the  1960's.  Systems 
theory,  though  getting  its  start  also  in  the  late  1940* s, 
did  not  gain  appreciable  momentum  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  1950's,  by  which  time  its  potential  apparently 
appeared  more  fruitful  among  researchers  than  the  by 
then  somewhat  discredited  national  interest  theory,1 

Additional  areas  of  Increased  research  activity 
in  this  period  included  power  and  the  balance  of  power 
ooncept.  In  the  three- year  period  between  1952-1955. 
for  example,  over  thirty  major  books  and  articles  appeared 
on  these  topics  and  this  is  a conservative  figure  due 


National  Interest,"  World  Politics.  V,  No.  1 (October, 
1952),  110-115l  Hans  Morgenthau,  "Another  Great  Debate! 
The  National  Interest  of  the  United  States,"  American 
Political  Science  Review.  XLVI,  No.  4 (December,  1952), 
9^1-988 1 Arnold  Wolfers,  "National  Security  as  an  Am- 
biguous Symbol,"  Political  Science  Quarterly.  LXVII, 

No.  4 (December,  1952),  481-502. 

^Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  Shils,  Toward  a 
General  Theory  of  Action  (New  Yorki  Harper  and  Row, 
1q4q)i  David  Easton.  The  Political  System  (New  Yorki 
Knopf,  1953)i  Quinoy  Wright,  The  Study  of  International 
Relations  (New  Yorki  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1955) l 
Morton  Kaplan,  "The  International  Arena  as  a Source  of 
Dysfunctional  Tension,"  World  Politics.  VI,  No.  4 (July, 
1954),  501-506!  Morton  Kaplan.  System  and  Process  In 
International  Politics  (New  Yorki  Wiley,  1957). 
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to  the  selectivity  of  book  and  periodical  indices  made 
made  by  the  writer.  Much  of  the  emphasis  in  this  period 
was  upon  the  composition  of  power  potential,  the  use  of 
power,  and  power  configurations.*  In  addition  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  general,  neutralism  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  early  1950's  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  a 
respectable  body  of  literature  had  accumulated  on  the 

subject,  covering  such  aspects  as  legal  and  political 

2 

neutralism,  nonalignment,  and  "third  forces." 

In  addition  to  the  reassessment  of  traditional 
topical  components  of  International  Relations  and  attempts 
at  theory-building,  new  areas  of  examination  emerged  in 
the  decade  of  the  1950's,  including  foreign  aid,  science 


* A brief  listing  might  Include  Harold  and  Margaret 
Sprout,  Foundations  of  National  Power  (New  Yorki  Van 
Nostrand,  19^5)  j Linden  -lander,  "The  Idea  of  National 
Power,"  World  Affairs  Intern..  XXIV,  No.  3 (Autumn,  1953). 
237-246 i Ernst  Haas,  "The  Balance  of  Power  as  a Guide  to 
Policy  Making,"  Journal  of  Politics.  XV,  No.  3 (August, 
1953),  370-398|  Alfred  Vagts,  "The  Balance  of  Power," 

World  Politics.  I,  No.  1 (October,  1948),  82-1 01 1 Ernst 
Haas,  "The  Balance  of  Power*  Concept,  Prescription,  or 
Propaganda,"  World  Politics.  V (1953).  459-474 1 R.  Ingrlm, 
"The  Conversion  to  the  Balance  of  Power,"  Review  of 
Politics.  XIV,  No.  2 (April,  1952),  223-243 1 George 
Li ska  and  Morton  Kaplan,  The  International  Equilibrium 
(Cambridge*  Harvard  University  Press,  1957)l  Morton 
Kaplan,  "Balance  of  Power,  Bipolarity  and  Other  Models 
of  International  Systems,"  American  Political  Science 
Review.  LI,  No.  3 (September,  1957),  684-695. 

?H.  Bartoli,  "A  Defense  of  Neutralism,"  Confluence. 
I,  No.  2 (June,  1952),  6l-69»  M.  Bundy,  "Isolationists 
and  Neutralists,"  Confluence . I,  No.  2 (June,  1952),  70-80» 
F.  Greene,  "Neutralization  and  the  Balance  of  Power," 
American  Political  Science  Review.  XLVII,  No.  4 (December, 
1953),  1041-10571  R.  Scalapino,  ‘Neutralism  in  Asia," 
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and  technology,  and  psychological  outlooks,  values, 
and  belief  systems  as  they  affect  personal  views  of 
reality  and  Influence  decisions  on  policies  and  goals,*  * 
The  overall  Impact  of  research  In  the  latter 
1940's  and  the  decade  of  the  1950 's  was  thus  to  drastically 


American  Political  Science  Review.  XLVIII,  No,  1 (March, 
1954),  49-62 i I.  W,  Zartman,  "Neutralism  and  Neutrality 
In  Scandanavia, " Western  Political  Quarterly.  VII,  No,  2E 
(June,  1954),  125-160. 

*0n  economics  and  foreign  aid,  see  George  F. 

Kennan,  "Foreign  Aid  In  the  Framework  of  National  Policy," 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.  XXIII 
(1950),  104-114,  H.  F.  Mikesell,  US  Economic  Policy  and 
International  Relations  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill,  1952) 1 
W,  A.  Brown,  American  Foreign  Assistance  (Washington! 
Brookings  Institute,  1953) 1 W.  W.  Rostow,  "Notes  on  a 
New  Approach  to  US  Economic  Foreign  Policy,"  World 
Politics.  V,  No.  3 (April,  1953),  302-312j  T.  d.  Shelling, 
"American  Foreign  Assistance,"  World  Politics.  VII,  No.  4 
(July,  1955),  606-626. 

On  science  and  technology,  see  W.  F.  Ogburn,  ed  • , 
Technology  and  International  Relations  (Chicago!  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1949) l James  B.  Conant,  Modern  Science 
and  Modern  Man  (New  Yorki  Columbia  University  Press, 

1952)i  James  S.  Fulton,  Science  and  Man*s  Hone  (New  Yorki 
Bookman,  1954) 1 Harrison  Brown,  The  Challenge  of  Man* 3 
Future  (New  Yorki  Viking,  1954)j  Daniel  Dubarle,  "Obser- 
vations In  the  Relations  between  Science  and  the  State," 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  II  (April,  1955),  1 41-144 

On  Images,  values,  and  belief  systems,  see  Otto 
Klineberg,  Tensions  Affecting  International  Understanding 
(New  Yorki  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1950)i  Kenneth 
J.  Arrow,  Social  Choice  and  Individual  Values  (New  Yorki 
Wiley,  195l)i  William  Buchanan  and  Hadley  Cantril,  How 
Nations  See  Each  Other  (Urbanai  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1953)l  Gordon  Allport,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice 
( Reading 1 Addlson-Wesley , 1954) 1 Herbert  Kelman, 

"Societal,  Attitudlnal  and  Structural  Factors  In  Inter- 
national Relations,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues.  XI,  No.  1 
(1955),  42-56|  K.  L.  Nef,  Fore 1 pm  Images  and  American 
Policy  (Washington!  World  Affairs  Bookshop,  1955), 
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broaden  the  areas  of  Investigation  in  the  field  and  to 
increase  the  volume  of  thinking  in  both  traditional 
and  new  areas  of  Investigation.  It  thus  becomes  the 
task  of  this  work  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the 
field's  teaching  books  reflected  these  research  trends 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  were  successful  in  coping 
with  this  research  productivity. 

Textbook  Developments 

In  analyzing  the  textbooks  which  appeared  in  the 
1950*s,  five  specific  points  were  of  major  concern! 

(t)  the  degree  of  standardization  or  experimentation 
in  topical  format  for  the  textbooks  of  the  period j 
(2)  the  existence  of  conceptual  or  analytical  frame- 
works to  order  and  link  the  subject  matter j (3)  the 
degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  topical  inter- 
pretations t (4)  reflection  of  ohanging  systemic  con- 
ditions such  as  nuclear  weapons,  foreign  aid,  and 
neutralismi  and  (5)  the  degree  to  which  textbooks 
were  employed  as  vehicles  for  policy  pronouncements 
by  the  authors. 

Textbook  Format 

The  most  easily  discernible  development  in 
the  textbooks  of  the  1950's  was  a general  agreement 
upon  the  format  or  topical  arrangement  of  subject 
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matter  which  writers  felt  comprised  the  field  of  Inter- 
national Relations.  Format  became,  for  the  most  part, 
an  expanded  standardization  of  earlier  attempts  by  such 
writers  as  Frederick  Schuman,  Walter  Sharp  and  Grayson 
Kirk,  Thorsten  Kalljarvl,  Georg  Sohwarzenberger,  and  Hans 
Morgenthau.  Support  for  this  format  and  suggestions 
for  strengthening  it  had  been  made  by  such  observers 
of  college-level  teaching  as  Dunn,  Kirk,  Fifield,  Fox, 
and  Gurian,1 

The  first  textbook  to  emerge  for  the  decade  was 

an  excellent  example  of  what  was  to  become  accepted  as 

2 

the  "proper"  topical  breakdown  for  the  field.  After 
an  introduction  to  their  theory  of  international  rela- 
tions, Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony  began  with 
a consideration  of  the  elements  which  constituted 
national  power,  devoting  separate  chapters  to  geog- 
raphy and  its  impact  upon  foreign  policy,  population 
and  power,  the  political  problems  of  population  trends, 
the  relationship  of  raw  materials  and  power,  and  the 
Industrial  and  technological  strengths  of  power.  From 
there  the  authors  proceeded  to  introduce  the  reader  to 

*See  page  87  for  references. 

2 > 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  Stefan  T,  Possony,  Inter- 
national Relations  in  the  Age  of  Conflict  between  Demo- 
cracy and  Dictatorship  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill , 1950). 

The  Second  edition  ( 195*0  was  used  for  this  study. 
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the  "ways  In  which  states  interact."  This  study  included 
diplomacy,  international  economics,  techniques  of  for- 
eign policy  execution  (isolation,  neutrality,  alllanoes, 
and  balance  of  power),  functional  organizations,  and 
imperialism.  Their  format  deviated  from  the  norm  for 
the  period  by  including  a major  section  on  techniques 
of  revolution  and  cold  war  (including  intervention 
and  nonintervention,  propaganda,  political  warfare, 
and  ideology)  and  a chapter  on  domestic  politics  and 
foreign  policy,  A majority  of  the  textbooks  in  the 
period  devoted  little  or  no  attention  to  several  of 
these  topics,  in  particular  those  of  Intervention  and 
the  relationship  of  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  making  their  appearance 
in  the  1950's  conformed  in  general  with  this  format. 
Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins,  for  example,  began  their 
study  with  a presentation  of  the  nature  of  the  state 
system,  including  the  state,  nationalism,  sovereignty, 
and  national  power.  From  there  they  proceeded  to  the 
study  of  the  "tools  or  instruments"  available  to  the 
state  to  promote  its  national  Interest.  Controls  which 
restrain  state  action  followed  and  next  in  order  were 
conflicts  and  changes  in  the  international  system  since 
World  War  II.  Major  space  was  devoted  to  the  foreign 
policies  of  major  powers  and  the  concluding  segment  of 
the  text  was  reserved  for  the  international  system  in 
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transition.!  Textbooks  utilizing  a comparable  format 

with  space  devoted  to  the  "foreign  policies  of  great 

powers"  included  those  by  Professors  Hill.  Mills  and 

2 

McLaughlin,  and  Hartmann. 

A similar  topical  pattern  emerged  with  Professors 
Padelford  and  Lincoln’s  textbook,  although  minus  the 
attention  paid  to  "foreign  policies  of  great  powers." 

They  examined  the  state  system j elements  of  national 
poweri  techniques  of  policy  implementation!  forces  of 

nationalism,  sovereignty,  and  imperialism!  and  changes 

3 

occurring  in  the  international  system. 

Professor  Charles  Lerche  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  standard  textbook  format  in  his  topical  organization. 
He  began  with  the  normal  presentation  of  "fundamental 
concepts"  which  included  the  nation-state  system, 
national  policy,  and  national  power.  Deviation  appeared 
after  this  when  the  author  presented  major  sections  on 
"conflict  and  its  resolution"  (including  formal  and  in- 
formal techniques)  and  "alternatives  to  conflict"  (which 

1 Norman  D.  Palmer  and  Howard  C.  Perkins,  Inter- 
national Relations!  The  World  Community  in  Transition 
(Boston i Houghton  Mifflin,  1953)* 

2Norman  Hill,  Contemporary  World  Politics  (New 
Yorki  Harper,  1954) i Lennox  Mills  and  Charles  McLaughlin, 
World  Politics  in  Transition  (New  Yorki  Holt,  195° )i 
Frederick  Hartmann,  Relations  of  Nations  (New  Yorki 
Macmillan,  1957). 

•^Norman  Padelford  and  George  Llnooln,  Inter- 
national Politics  (New  Yorki  Macmillan,  1954). 
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examined  international  law  and  International  organization). 
His  final  section  was  concerned  with  political,  economic, 
and  psychological  “problem  areas."1 2 

The  initial  Impression  which  emerges  from  such  an 
examination  of  topical  concerns  is  that  the  textbook 
writers  of  the  1950*s  had  made  a serious  effort  to 
cover  the  broad  field  assumed  to  comprise  International 
Relations.  The  topical  approach  which  had  solidified 
during  this  period  allowed  authors  to  cover  a considerable 
expanse  of  the  field.  The  result  was  often  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  information  of  the  international  system.  An 
obvious  problem  with  this  expansive  topical  approach 
was  that  of  integration  and  linkage  of  topioal  subject 
matter. 

In  this  period  many  of  the  authors  were  apparently 
unaware  of  this  problem.  Several  made  explicit  what  they 
felt  to  be  the  proper  role  of  a textbook  in  the  intro- 
duction to  their  work.  Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony,  for  example,  emphasized  that  their  attempt 

was  "to  fashion  a textbook  which  is  what  textbooks  apfe 

2 

supposed  to  be,  namely,  expository."  A similar 

1 Charles  0.  Lerche,  Principles  of  International 
Politics  (London i Oxford  University  Press,  195^) • 

26brausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  clt..  p.  lx. 
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viewpoint  was  held  by  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins.1 
Professors  Mills  and  McLaughlin  revealed  In  their  pre- 
face that  the  role  of  a textbook  should  be  that  of 

2 

description  and  presentation. 

As  a result  of  this  belief  in  the  expository 
role  of  a textbook,  most  of  the  textbooks  of  the  period 
became  encyclopedias  of  topical  subjects  presented  In 
a descriptive  manner  whose  supportive  data  was  often 
heavily  historical.  This  meant,  in  general,  "compart- 
mentalizatlon. " The  term  "compartmentalizatlon"  is 
meant  to  convey  that  a topic  under  consideration  was 
given  more  or  less  detailed  treatment  or  examination, 
then  put  aside,  and  a similar  procedure  employed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  topics  selected  for  presentation. 
The  result  was  a progression  of  topics,  each  examined 
in  their  Isolated  compartment  of  the  textbook. 

What  developed  from  this  compartmentalization 
was  some  difficulty  in  showing  the  effects  of  one 
topic  upon  others.  The  complex  problem  of  showing 
interrelationships  between  topics  was  largely  ignored. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  dangers  of  compartmental- 
ization can  be  demonstrated  in  the  area  of  "methods 
of  implementing  policy"  or  "Instruments  of  foreign 

Calmer  and  Perkins,  op. , olt. . pp.  vli-viii. 

2 

Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op.  clt..  p.  vil. 
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policy,"  Most  textbook  writers  of  the  period  agreed 
that  there  were  four  basic  "techniques"  or  "Instru- 
ments" of  executing  policies i political,  economic, 
military,  and  psychological.  Textbooks  would  devote 
one  or  two  ohapters  to  each  of  these  topics  and  then 
proceed  to  the  next.  Little  effort  was  made  to 
elicit  Interrelationships  among  such  techniques  of 
Interaction,  The  fundamental  question  of  whether 
International  Interactions  can  be  categorized  Into 
such  "pure  forms"  escaped  attention.  Are  economic 
relations,  for  example , always  easily  separated  from 
political,  military,  or  psychological  relations?  When 
Is  a military  act  not  a political  aot?  Such  questions 
were  all  too  often  Ignored  and  glossed  over  In  the 
topical  approach  of  the  1950* s, 

A further  problem  arose  through  oompartmental- 
lzatlon.  Many  textbooks  of  the  1950*8  separated  "Instru- 
ments" of  policy  from  "controls"  on  policy.  In  the  latter 
vein,  textbooks  examined  International  law,  International 
organizations,  collective  security,  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and,  sometimes,  the  balance  of  power. 
Once  again,  rigidity  was  the  result,  Compartmentallzatlon 
obscured  basic  questions  on  the  utility  of  such  a dichot- 
omy, Are  war  and  economics,  for  example,  solely  "instru- 
ments" or  are  they  also  "controls"?  Can  such  "controls" 
as  International  law  and  international  organizations  never 
at  the  same  time  be  "Instruments"  of  state  policy? 
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Such  evident  dangers  inherent  In  compartmentalized 
treatment  of  subject  matter  clearly  indicated  the  need  for 
a conceptual  framework  in  which  to  analyze  the  multitude 
of  topics  deemed  appropriate  for  study  among  textbook 
writers  of  this  period.  For  without  a framework  for 
analysis,  the  encyclopedic  tendencies  of  the  textbooks 
of  the  period  could  get  completely  out  of  control.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the 
textbook  writers  of  the  period  were  able  to  provide  an 
analytical  framework  in  which  to  order  and  relate  their 
topics. 

Frameworks  for  Analysis 

As  used  in  this  study,  an  analytical  framework 
may  be  defined  as  an  explicitly  formulated  conceptual 
approach  whereby  data  may  be  ordered  and  interrelation- 
ships elicited.  A major  task  in  this  section  becomes 
that  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  textbooks 
of  the  1950*8  were  concerned  with  developing  an  explicit 
framework  in  which  to  approach  their  subject  matter. 

In  developing  a framework  for  analysis,  the 
scone  of  the  subjeot  under  study  is  critical.  On  this 
point,  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1950's  were  in 
general  agreement  as  to  what  constituted  "international 
relations."  International  relations  consisted  of  "re- 
lations among  nations,"  To  Professors  Strausz-Hupe 
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and  Possony,  for  example,  "the  scienoe  of  International 

politics  studies  the  mutual  relationships  between  states."1 2 

The  authors  Just  cited,  however,  were  somewhat  non- 

representative  of  their  counterparts  for  they  qualified 

this  statement  by  noting  that 

while  the  scienoe  of  International  politics  studies 
the  relationships  between  governments,  a dynamic 
analysis  must  take  into  account  that  governments 
change,  that  they  . . . must  share  their  decision- making 
powers  with  other  groups,  that  decisions  of  a gov- 
ernment may  not  reflect  the  consent  of  the  entire 
social  group.  ... 

The  majority  of  the  textbook  writers  of  the 
decade  did  not  attempt  a qualification  of  the  "state 
as  actor"  approach.  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins,  for 
instance,  explicitly  stated  that  "the  working  relation- 
ships of  stated  are  prescribed  most  of  all  by  the 
enactments  and  engagements  of  governments,  however 
much  these  may  be  predetermined  by  underlying  condi- 
tions and  forces. jn  the  same  vein,  Professors 
Padelford  and  Lincoln  felt  that  the  core  of  contem- 
porary International  relations  was  the  relationships 
4 

between  states.  The  same  outlook  prevailed  in  textbooks 

1 Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  olt..  p.  1. 

2Ibld.,  pp.  2-3. 

^Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  olt..  p.  xiv, 

^Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op.  olt..  p.  4. 
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by  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  Lerche,  Hartmann,  Organskl, 
and  Hill.1 

Slnoe  the  baslo  scope  of  international  relations 
to  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1950’s  was  the  "relations 
of  states,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
basic  approach  or  "framework"  of  textbooks  consisted  of 
the  state  system,  the  national  Interest  of  states,  and 
state  power.  The  state  became  elevated  into  some  "cor- 
porate" or  "mythical"  being  Involved  in  power  struggles 
with  other  similar  beings.  IMore  inclusive  conceptual 
frameworks  which  attempted  to  inject  the  human  equation 
into  their  scope  (deoislon-making  processes t psychological 
variables  such  as  Images,  belief  systems,  etc.)  were 
distinctly  in  the  minority.  To  further  clarify  and 
support  the  preceding  general  statement  on  textbook 

focus  and  approach,  a more  detailed  examination  follows, 

/ 

Majority  approach 

The  dominant  conceptual  approach  to  the  inter- 
national system  in  the  textbooks  of  the  1950's  was  that 
of  the  state  system,  the  national  Interest,  and  the 
struggle  for  power.  Such  an  approach  was  both  implicit 
and  explicit  in  the  textbooks  of  the  period. 

1Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op.  clt..  p.  5l  Lerche,  op. 
clt. . p.  3i  Hartmann,  op,  clt..  p.  5»  A.  F.  K.  Organski, 
World  Politics  (New  Yorki  Knopf,  1958),  p.  7 i Hill,  op. 
clt..  p.  37. 
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Implicit  approach . —Some  authors  of  the  period, 
such  as  Wolfgang  Friedmann  or  Norman  Palmer  and  Howard 
Perkins,  spent  little  time  In  developing  an  approach  to 
their  subject  and  as  a result  left  the  student  still 
wondering  what  It  was  all  about,  despite  considerable 
effort  at  describing  the  international  system. 

Professor  Friedmann,  as  an  example,  failed  to 
develop  any  basic  framework  by  which  to  assess  his  sub- 
ject matter.  By  Implication,  the  nation-state  was  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  international  system,  although 
he  never  defined  the  term  nor  presented  its  nature  and 
objectives.  The  motivating  force  behind  the  actions  of 
states  was  the  pursuit  of  power  which  had  debilitating 
effects  upon  human  nature.* 

A similar  lack  of  explicit  framework  attended 
Norman  Palmer  and  Howard  Perkin’s  textbook.  The  authors 
did,  however,  devote  considerably  more  space  to  the  state 
system  than  did  Professor  Friedmann,  For  them,  the 
state  system  was 

the  pattern  of  political  life  in  whloh  people  are 
separately  organized  into  sovereign  states  that 
must  manage  to  get  along  together.  ...  To  defend 
its  sovereignty,  Its  national  honor,  and  its 
material  interests,  each  State  organizes  Its 
coercive  resources i it  builds  up  Its  "national 
power."  When  peaceful  persuasion  is  Inadequate  it 

* Wolfgang  Friedmann,  An  Introduction  to  World 
Politics  (New  York i St.  Martin’s  Press,  1951 )»  pp.  3-l4, 
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may  use  more  forcible  means,  even  to  employing  all 
of  Its  strength  in  total  war.1 

From  this  general  framework  proceeded  a study  of  the 

state  system,  Its  evolution,  differences  among  states, 

interests,  and  power.  Throughout  this  study  was  an 

evident  laok  of  working  definitions. 

A case  in  point  was  their  "national  interest" 

concept  which  remained  undefined  and  implioit  throughout 

their  text.  Five  chapters  were  devoted  to  "instruments 

for  the  promotion  of  the  national  interest,"  and  the 

term  was  used  interchangeably  with  such  terms  as  "material 

interests,"  "conflicts  of  interest,"  and  "national  honor," 

yet  it  was  not  until  the  authors  were  some  700  pages 

into  their  textbook  that  they  asked i "what  is  national 

interest?"  Two  pages  were  devoted  to  that  question 

2 

without  answering  it. 

Definitional  weakness  also  handicapped  their 
study  of  power.  By  implication,  power  became  "the 
means  by  which  states  implement  their  policies,  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign"  and  involves  "the  whole  range  of 
pressures  on  thought  and  conduct  from  those  without 

3 

the  shadow  of  a threat  to  those  involving  total  war." 

1 Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  clt..  p.  2, 

2Ibld. . pp.  700-702. 

3lbld. . p.  38. 
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Laok  of  concern  with  definition  became  only  part  of  the 
problem  when  they  progressed  to  the  nature  of  power. 

v-- 

The  international  system  quickly  became  one  based  upon 
a "struggle  for  power"  portrayed  In  rather  categorical 
terms,  such  asi  "to  the  struggle  for  power  states  are 
Inexorably  driven  simply  because  they  wish  to  survive r V 
"the  evil  use  of  power  by  some  states  Is  the  best  reason 
why  other  states  must  have  power?  If  "the  nature  of 
power  . . . is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  diligence 
of  states  in  striving  to  enhance  their  security  . . . and 
partly  by  a natural  Impulse  to  power? j and  "whether, 
among  states,  the  urge  to  power  is  to  be  attributed 
primarily  to  political  realism  or  to  a simple  Impulse 
to  power  . . . hardly  seems  debatable— the  pattern  of 
international  life  points  the  way  to  the  grave  for  the 
Impotent."1  Such  lmpllolt  and  superficial  examination 
of  power,  of  which  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins  were 
only  an  arbitrary  example,  made  It  a very  difficult 
concept  upon  which  to  come  to  terms  in  this  period. 

As  a final  example  of  the  implicit  approach, 
one  can  easily  identify  the  textbook  by  Margaret  Ball 
and  Hugh  Killough.  The  student  was  required  to  take 
a great  deal  for  granted  and  provide  essentially  his 


1Ibid.,  pp.  36-37. 
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own  definitions.  By  implication,  the  central  focus  of 
this  text  was  the  state  system  from  such  remarks  as  “in 
a world  of  many  Independent  states  . • . , eaoh  state 
reserves  ultimate  freedom  of  action  to  protect  its 
national  Interest  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise."1 2  The 
state  system  itself  was  neither  defined  nor  analyzed. 

The  national  interest  to  which  the  authors  alluded  in 
the  above  quote  also  remained  implicit,  never  being 
defined  or  treated  with  any  detail. 

The  only  concept  given  more  than  passing  mention 
in  this  text  was  that  of  "power"  (examined  in  only  four- 
teen pages)  which  was  defined  as  "the  ability  to  attain 

objeotivee,  whether  by  political,  economic,  psycholog- 

o 

leal,  or  other  means."  Beyond  a definition,  analysis 
of  "power"  followed  the  standard  pattern  of  "elements 
of  power,"  only  less  so.  Their  treatment  consisted  of 
a listing  of  some  twenty  elements  which  comprised 
power,  including  economic  factors,  diplomatic  skills, 
size,  raw  materials,  internal  transportation,  and  so 
on.  Most  authors  presented  at  least  brief  commentary 
to  accompany  these  elements,  but  Professors  Ball 

1M.  Margaret  Ball  and  Hugh  B.  Killough,  Inter- 
national Relations  (New  Yorki  Ronald,  1956),  p.  21. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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and  Klllough  offered  no  analysis  of  these  elements  and 
their  presentation  of  power  quickly  reverted  to  the 
"struggle  for  power"  and  the  ability  to  make  war. 

Explicit  approach. — A number  of  textbook  writers 
of  the  period  developed  a more  explicit  picture  of  the 
state  system,  national  Interest,  and  power  concepts  as 
their  approach  to  the  subject  matter.  Greater  delineation, 
definition,  and  supportive  commentary  of  conoepts  sep- 
arated these  authors  from  those  previously  examined 
as  examples  of  the  implicit  state  as  actor-national 
interest-power  approach. 

One  such  textbook  which  reflected  a more 
explicit  approach  was  that  by  Professors  Padelford  and 
Lincoln,  who  felt  that  the  International  system  could 
be  explained  by  studying  the  relationships  between  states, 
or  the  "interaction  of  state  policies."1  Since  the  state 
system  was  the  center  of  focus,  the  province  of  Inter- 
national politics  encompassed  "those  forces  which  mold 
the  foreign  policies  of  national  states,  the  manner  In 

which  they  are  exercised,  and  the  influences  which  limit 

2 

their  effectiveness."  The  provinoe  which  the  authors 
outlined  was  the  examined  In  some  300  pages  of  text  which 

^■Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op.  clt..  p.  4. 

2 Ibid. 


Included  the  factors  of  geography,  population,  economics, 
psychology,  nationalism,  power,  Imperialism,  war,  and 
national  security. 

The  motivating  force  behind  the  International 
system  was  interpreted  by  the  authors  to  be  the  existence 
of  shared  "tendencies"  (Interests)  among  states i expan- 
sion, communication,  economic  improvement,  and  strength.1 
Such  "tendencies"  are  achieved  or  maintained  by  the 
existence  of  national  power,  which  the  authors  defined 
as  the  "sum  total  of  the  strength  and  capabilities  of  a 
state  harnessed  and  applied  to  the  advancement  of  its 
national  interests  and  the  attainment  of  Its  national 

p 

objectives."  They  did  not,  however,  use  the  existence 
of  national  power  as  the  basis  for  formulating  a "struggle 
for  power"  approach  to  International  politics,  talking 
Instead  of  the  "dynamic  nature"  of  international 
politics — that  relations  among  states  were  never  static.^ 
To  them,  the  International  political  process  consisted  of 
more  than  a singular  devotion  to  the  struggle  for  power, 
for  that  process  consisted  of  both  routine,  peaceful 
measures  and  means  of  pressure  or  violence.  In  the  former 


Ill 


category  were  such  actions  as  negotiations  and  agreements, 
while  the  latter  category  encompassed  such  measures  as 
warfare • 1 2 

Professors  Padelford  and  Lincoln's  textbook  re- 
flected a less  extreme  approach  to  the  factor  of  power 
and  attempted  to  link  that  factor  more  explicitly  to 
the  concept  of  the  balance  of  power.  They  did  present 
the  standard  section  on  the  "elements  of  national  power" 
with  limited  commentary  attending  these  elements,  but 
their  major  effort  was  devoted  to  power  and  the  balance 
of  power  (which  is  examined  in  a later  section  of  this 
chapter) . 

A similar  attempt  at  a more  explicit  set  of  con- 
cepts was  Norman  Hill's  Contemporary  World  Politics.  His 
approach  centered  upon  the  belief  that  international 
relations  was  the  sum  total  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
nation-states  and  the  study  of  the  subject,  therefore, 

involved  an  effort  to  understand  the  forces  behind  these 

2 

policies.  A considerable  portion  of  the  text  was 

devoted  to  an  examination  of  the® forces,  including 

interests,  power,  geography,  imperialism,  nationalism, 

ideologies,  economics,  technology,  population,  and  the 

3 

human  element. 

1 Ibid. , pp.  8-13. 

2H111,  op.  clt..  p.  37. 


^Ibid. , Part  III  (Chapters  6-16). 
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Professor  Hill  viewed  the  International  system 

from  a "community"  standpoint,  feeling  that  "the  essence 

of  a community  ...  Is  social  relationships  rather  than 

political  organization."1  What  caused  friction  In  the 

system  was  the  heterogeneity  of  its  elements  supported 

by  sovereignty,  with  all  elements  pursuing  their  "national 

interests."  This  was  one  of  the  first  textbook  writers 

to  devote  detailed  attention  to  this  concept,  devoting 

some  twenty  pages  of  text  to  its  analysis.  In  his 

development  of  the  national  interest  concept,  he 

attempted  to  break  with  the  national  interest=natlonal 

securlty=power  syndrome  of  the  period.  Professor  Hill 

felt  that  national  interests,  ideals,  and  ethics  were 

all  tied  together  by  commenting  that  national  interests 

were  broader  than  Just  national  security  in  that  they 

2 

included  such  factors  as  reputation  and  good  name. 

In  attempting  to  retreat  from  the  Morgenthau  school  of 
"struggle  for  power,"  Professor  Hill  took  a broader 
view  of  power  by  emphasizing  that  it  should  not  be 
viewed  solely  as  an  end  of  policy,  but  should  be  viewed 
more  inclusively  as  a means  and  that  it  is  rather 
politics,  per  se.  that  is  both  ends  and  means.  To  him, 
power  "is  of  several  types,  not  merely  physical  might, 

1Ibld. . p.  19. 

2 Ibid. . p.  206. 
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and  , . . ’politics,*  more  than  an  acquisition  and  use  of 
power,  is  also  a determination  of  the  Interests  to  be 
served,  the  ends,  and  purposes,"  In  evaluating  Pro- 
fessor Hill’s  approach,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he 
was  unable  to  offer  an  inclusive  treatment  of  his  con- 
cepts. As  was  the  case  with  his  commentary  on  the  "national 
interest"  concept,  his  treatment  of  power  was  relatively 
isolated,  unrelated  to  any  of  the  technological  devel- 
opments of  the  1950's,  to  the  ideological  overtones  of 
the  system,  or  to  the  balance  of  power  concept. 

A well-written  example  of  the  "traditional"  text- 
book approach  was  Charles  0.  Lerche’s  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Politics,  in  which  the  "national  Interest"  con- 
cept was  a pivotal  reference  point.  His  approach  was 
the  traditional  "state  as  actor"  approach  in  which  inter- 
national politics  consisted  of  the  political  relation- 
ships  of  states.  He  did  offer  the  comment  that  man  was 
a critical  element,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  this 
was  the  case  when  "they  become  clothed  with  corporate 
authority  arising  from  an  official  connection  with  a 
state. "1 2 3  when  trying  to  blend  the  two  together,  Professor 
Lerche  further  entrenched  the  state-as-being  trend  with 
such  comments  as 

1 Ibid. . p.  238. 

2 

Lerche,  op.  olt..  p.  3, 


3Ibld..  p.  13 
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when  . . . the  Idea  of  corporate  personality  Is 
blended  with  the  organic  reality  of  human  beings, 
a new  ooncept  Is  created i the  state  as  a living 
reality.1 

Professor  Lerche  linked  this  "state  as  actor" 
ooncept  quite  explicitly  to  that  of  the  "national  inter- 
est," by  suggesting  that  the  latter  was  determined  and 
defined  by  a living  reality  called  a state.  To  him, 
the  "national  interest  is  the  state's  Interest  and  is 
thus  divorced  from  any  necessary  connection  with  the 
interests  of  any  particular  Individual  or  group."2 3 4 
Once  this  national  interest  was  formulated  it  was  Inter- 
preted to  be  static,  unaffected  by  internal  political 
struggles  or  by  the  policies  of  other  states. 3 

Once  the  state  had  formulated  its  national  inter- 
est, it  was  promoted  through  formal  (United  Nations,  etc.) 
and  informal  (alliances,  etc.)  relationship  patterns. 

What  made  these  patterns  different  was  the  presence  of 
power.  To  Professor  Lerche,  power  was  defined  as  the 
"capaoity  of  a state  to  exert  coercive  influence  upon 

other  states  and  to  resist  such  influence  exerted  by 

4 

other  states  upon  it."  The  crucial  term  in  that 
definition  was  coercion,  for  he  explicitly  stated  that 

1 Ibid. . pp.  30-31. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  35. 

3Ibid. 

4Ibid. , p.  6l . 
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when  a state  Is  able  to  achieve  Its  purposes  by 
argument,  persuasion,  or  other  means  of  securing 
free  agreement  from  other  states,  such  success 
frequently  bears  little  relationship  to  the  power 
it  possesses.  To  qualify  as  a purely  power 
relationship,  one  of  the  parties  involved  must 
be  forced  by  superior  strength  to  act  oontrary 
to  his  free  choice.1 2 

The  exercise  of  power  in  state  relationships  meant  the 
utilization  of  force  and  it,  therefore,  followed  that 
"the  state  with  the  greatest  power  at  its  disposal  will 
enjoy  the  greatest  freedom  of  action."*' 

Two  final  selections  which  ably  convey  the 
dominant  approach  of  the  1950' s were  those  of  Vernon 
Van  Dyke  and  Frederick  Hartmann,  which  appeared  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  decade.  Both  of  these  textbooks  are 
classified  as  "traditional"  from  the  standpoint  of 
retaining  the  state  as  actor-national  interest-power 
approach  as  a framework.  Professor  Hartmann's  central 
focus  was  the  national  interest,  while  that  of  Professor 
Van  Dyke  was  the  power  struggle  between  states.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  considering  their  central  focus,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Dyke  drew  more  heavily  upon  socio-psychological 
findings  while  Professor  Hartmann  devoted  more  attention 
in  comparison  to  theoretical  power  constructs. 

Professor  Van  Dyke,  for  example,  in  developing 
his  approach  assumed  that  domestic  and  international 

1Ibld. 

2 Ibid. . p.  62. 
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politics  had  a great  deal  In  common.  Beginning  with  the 
assumption  that  the  source  of  politics  was  the  existence 
of  needs  and  wants  and  that  this,  therefore,  Involved  a 
struggle  for  power  both  within  and  among  groups,1  he 
made  use  of  Quincy  Wright* s Study  of  International 
Relations  as  a source  for  his  definition  of  power, 
being  the  "art  of  Influencing,  manipulating,  or  con- 
trolling so  as  to  advance  the  purposes  of  some  against 

2 

the  opposition  of  others."  The  author  then  made  use 
of  such  writers  as  David  Easton  and  Harold  Lasswell  to 
suggest  that  politics  becomes  a process  within  and  among 
groups  in  which  power  Is  maintained  and  used. 3 

The  stimulus  for  the  existence  of  power  was  the 
presence  of  needs  or  wants,  which  Professor  Van  Dyke  felt 
could  be  substituted  by  the  terras  "Interests"  or  "values." 
These  may  have  been  his  Implicit  definitional  terms  for 
"national  Interest,"  a term  he  continually  spoke  of  but 
never  defined.  Later  on,  he  also  spoke  of  security, 
self-preservation,  or  survival  as  "paramount  interests."2 * 4* 
Since  power  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  achieve- 
ment of  values  or  Interests,  Professor  Van  Dyke  felt  that 

1 Vernon  Van  Dyke,  International  Politics  (New  Yorki 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1957  J , p. 

2Qulncy  Wright,  The  Study  of  International  Relations 
(New  Yorki  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1955) » p.  130. 

3van  Dyke,  loc,  clt..  p.  6. 

4Ibld..  p.  29. 
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the  "concern  for  power  ...  is  the  irreducible  common 

denominator  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of 

states,"1  He  did  warn  against  viewing  politics  as  a 

struggle  for  maximum  power,  noting  that 

intergroup  politics  is  not  necessarily  an  all-out 
struggle  for  boundless  power.  Some  groups,  at  least, 
have  limited  objectives,  • • . 

Therefore,  though  politics  is  a struggle  for 
power,  it  is  not  to  be  pictured  as  a process  in- 
volving constant  and  all-out  struggle  by  all  iinits 
involved  for  maximum  power.  . , . CFor  if  it  werS 
then  there  would  be  a basis  for  predicting  future 
behavior.2 

Further  warning  was  made  against  the  erroneous  implication 
that  power  was  always  an  end  in  itself  (though  this  may 
be  the  oase  for  some)  by  noting  that  "most,  if  not  all, 
want  power  so  as  to  achieve  more  ultimate  objectives.  . , ,"3 
One  of  the  standard  weaknesses  whioh  Professor  Van 
Dyke’s  approach  reflected  was  that,  although  he  presented 
an  analysis  of  groups  and  social  psychology  within  the 
context  of  domestic  politics,  he  failed  to  transfer  this 
analysis  to  the  level  of  international  politics.  His  end 
result  was  the  traditional  "state  as  aotor"  approach  by  mak- 
ing little  or  no  reference  to  such  subjects  as  public  opinion 
(whether  domestic  or  international),  deois ion-making  and 


1Ibid. , p.  165. 

2 Ibid. . p.  10. 

3Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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the  foreign  policy  formulation  processes*  and  actors  other 
than  states. 

A similar  "state  as  actor"  approach  In  more  ex- 
plicit terms  than  those  by  Professor  Van  Dyke  focused 
centrally  upon  the  nation-state  system  and  Its  oorol- 
larles,  with  no  analysis  of  group  dynamics,  decision-making 
processes,  or  psychological  values  and  perceptions. 

This  textbook  example  of  the  traditional  approach  was 
relatively  devoid  of  the  human  element.  Such  a result 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  author's  Interpretation  of 
the  proper  focus  for  studying  the  International  system, 
for  International  relations  concerned  the  "...  processes 
by  which  states  adjust  their  national  Interests  to  those 
of  other  states."1  The  term  "national  Interest"  was 

defined  as  that  which  "states  seek  to  protect  or  aohleve 

2 

vls-a-vls  other  states."  This  became  the  central  con- 
cept for  Professor  Hartmann's  text  and  he  suggested  that 
this  was  the  single  theme  common  to  the  actions  of 
nation-states.  However,  Frederick  Hartmann  took  Issue 
with  Charles  Lerche's  interpretation  of  the  "national 
Interest"  being  static. 

^Hartmann,  op.  olt..  p.  5« 

2ibid. 
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[Since  the  particular  concept  of  these  Interests 
will  vary  from  state  to  state,  and  even  for  a single 
state  with  time  and  circumstances,  this  Is  only  a 
conceptual  tool  that  permits  us  In  a single  phrase 
to  deal  with  what  Is  Inherently  varied  and  complex,1 2 

Although  admitting  that  the  concept  was  highly 
complex,  the  author  felt  that  there  did  exist  an  Irre- 
ducible core  of  Interests  that  could  be  deduced  from 
state  action.  This  core  consisted  of  the  "vital" 
Interests  of  states  or  those  for  which  a state  is 
willing  to  go  to  war.  As  a minimum,  these  vital  inter- 
ests included  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
state's  existing  territory.  If  a nation  utilized 
techniques  short  of  war  to  achieve  an  Interest  but 
was  unwilling  In  the  final  analysis  to  resort  to  war, 
then  such  interests  were  peripheral  interests  and  not 
to  be  viewed  as  "vital,"  Taken  together,  these  vital 
and  secondary  Interests  were  critical  to  an  under- 
standing of  International  relations,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Hartmann,  for  "they  form  the  raw  material  out  of 

2 

whloh  foreign  policy  Is  made." 

The  role  of  power  in  relationship  to  the  achieve- 
ment or  maintenance  of  national  Interests  was  somewhat 
nebulous  in  his  approach.  Professor  Hartmann  devoted 

1 Ibid. . p.  vlii. 


2Ibld..  p.  5. 
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only  passing  attention  to  the  concept  of  power,  defining 
It  as  the  amount  of  strength  a nation  can  command  for 
national  purposes.^  By  Implication,  therefore,  power 
meant  military  strength.  The  apparent  reason  for  this 
neglect  In  giving  extended  analysis  to  the  concept  of 
power  was  the  author's  Interest  In  examining  power  from 
a more  theoretical  focus i namely,  all  states  had  a 
power  problem  simply  because  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  state  In  the  international  system.  The  resolution  of 
this  power  problem  rested  upon  "patterns  of  power,"  which 
included  unilateralism,  balance  of  power,  collective 
seourlty,  world  conquest,  and  world  government.  A major 
analysis  of  these  patterns  made  Professor  Hartmann's  text- 
book one  of  the  first  to  devote  considerably  more  than 
passing  attention  to  theoretical  power  response  patterns 

and  approaches,  although  power  as  a definitional  concept 

2 

remained  implicit  and  unexamined. 

The  above  analysis  has  attempted  to  support  the 
suggestion  that  the  major  approach  adopted  by  textbook 
writers  In  the  1950*s,  whether  implicit  or  explicit, 
centered  upon  the  state  system,  national  interest,  and 
national  power.  This  remained  an  "approach"  rather  than 

1Ibld..  p.  10. 

2 ibid..  Chapters  15-21. 
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a "framework'*  In  that  authors  were  unable  to  employ  these 
concepts  as  data-ordering  and  linking  vehicles  for  the 
extensive  subject  matter  presented  In  their  textbooks. 
Once  having  Implicitly  or  explicitly  outlined  their 
central  concepts,  authors  proceeded  to  present  numerous 
topics  In  ohapter  fashion  without  the  existence  of  an 
encompassing  framework  by  which  to  link  those  topics 
and  elicit  their  interrelated  nature.  The  majority 
approach  in  this  period,  therefore,  lacked  a broad 
enough  focus  to  overcome  the  problem  which  had  existed 
since  the  development  of  the  field— compartmentalization. 

It  remains  to  seen  whether  or  not  the  "minority" 
group  of  textbook  writers  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's 
who  were  attempting  a broader,  more  inclusive,  framework 
for  analysis  were  any  more  successful  in  overcoming  this 
central  problem. 

Minority  approach 

In  this  prolific  decade  of  textbook  writing,  a 
few  authors  made  an  explicit  attempt  to  develop  broader, 
more  ambitious  analytical  frameworks  by  which  to  explain 
the  dynamics  of  their  subject  matter.  Three  authors  In 
particular  represented  this  "minority"  effort!  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe  and  Stefan  Possony,  with  their  International 


Relations  in  the  Age  of  Conflict  Between  Democracy  and 
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Dictatorship}*  Charles  P,  Schleicher’s  Introduction  to 
International  Relations!  and  Ernst  Haas  and  Allen  Whiting’s 
Dynamics  of  International  Relations.  Of  these  texts,  the 
latter  represented  the  most  distinct  break  with  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  textbook  development  and  will  be  Individ- 
ually treated  In  a later  section  of  this  chapter  as  a 
case  study  of  a •'deviant”  textbook. 

One  of  the  few  textbooks  to  this  time  which  de- 
voted expansive  attention  to  theoretical  constructs  was 
that  of  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony.  These  authors  utilized 
some  fifty  pages  of  text  to  fashion  a theoretical  frame- 
work, which  consisted  of  a chapter  on  the  motivations  of 
contemporary  politics,  another  on  policy-making  from  a 
single-state  perspective, , and  a final  chapter  concerned 
with  situational  perspectives.  The  authors  prefaced 
their  study  by  noting  that  International  relations  were 
human  relations  enmeshed  lr.  a variety  of  activities  which 
were  continually  changing.  They  explicitly  warned 
against  undue  personification  of  the  "state,”  noting 
that  due  to  the  limitations  of  knowledge  and  the  nature 
of  their  subject  matter  the  study  of  the  state-system 
was  only  a simplistic  approximation  of  that  system,  which 

*Cole,  op,  clt,.  p,  101  notes  that  this  textbook 
rivaled  those  of  Frederick  Schuman  and  Hans  Morgenthau  in 
popularity  of  usage  in  Southern  institutions  of  higher 
education  during  the  1950’s. 
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Involves,  more  Inclusively,  pressures  from  groups  and 
Institutions,  complexities  of  decision-making,  and 
individual  attitudes.  What  emerges  from  this  complex 
arrangement  is  policy,  which  to  Professors  Strausz-Hupe 
and  Possony  is  mainly  motivated  by  economics  and  power. 
Legal,  cultural,  and  personal  international  relations 
were  arbitrarily  relegated  to  subsidiary  positions.1 2 3 

To  the  authors,  the  major  ooncept  by  which  one 
could  explain  the  dynamics  of  international  politics 
was  "power. " International  relations  involved  routine 
decisions  over  economics  and  other  areas,  but  inter- 

2 

national  politics,  in  the  proper  sense,  involved  power. 

This  provided  the  dynamics  of  the  international  system. 

International  politics  is  dominated  by  the  quest 
for  power, and,  therefore,  in  its  essential  aspects, 
is  tantamount  to  conflict. 

This  domination  of  international  politics  by  power 
conflict  has  two  important  consequenoes.  First, 
since  struggle  is  the  law  of  international  sooiety, 
the  survival  of  each  state  must  depend  on  adequacy 
of  power,  Henoe  the  most  basic  decisions  of  each 
state  must  aim  at  reaching  the  optimum  power 
level  ...  .3 

In  portraying  the  international  system  as  basically 
a continual  struggle  for  power,  the  authors  liberally 
interpreted  and  adapted  soolal  psychology  to  their 
presentation  of  power.  Assuming  that  "people  do  enjoy 

1 Strausz-Hupe"  and  Possony,  op.  clt. . pp.  vii  and  1-4. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 


3Ibld. 
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and  seek  power,"1  elaboration  was  undertaken  upon  this 
urge  for  power  in  the  international  system,2  In  trans- 
ferring this  hunger  for  power  to  the  international  system, 
they  indicated  that  it  was  the  moving  force  of  states  and 
that  it  had  become  more  voracious  than  in  the  past, 3 
Their  justification  for  this  position  was  their  assess- 
ment of  the  central  expression  of  the  power  struggle— im- 
perialism as  a continuing  dominant  mode  of  activity.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  need  to  expand  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  "power  urge"  beoarae  conflict,^  In  this  rather 
fatalistic  presentation  of  the  International  system,  the 
authors  retained  a somewhat  exclusive  interpretation,  for, 
despite  an  unexpected  section  on  political  warfare  (very 
unusual  in  this  period),  this  topic  was  excluded  from 
their  assumptions  concerning  the  use  of  power, ^ Power 
remained  expansion  and  force.  The  ability  to  influence 
a state  through  friendly  proclivities  or  bargaining  did 
not  constitute  a power  relationship, 

1Ibld. . p.  12. 

2It  should  be  noted  that,  for  all  their  emphasis 
upon  power,  they  never  explicitly  defined  the  term, 

3lbid.,  p.  13, 

^Ibld. . pp,  78,  308  passim. 

3 Ibid. , Chapter  18, 
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Since  "power"  was  their  central  concept,  Pro- 
fessors Strausz-Hup6  and  Possony  used  as  their  analytical 
soheme  a "conflict-cooperation  continuum."  This  was  their 
linking  device  between  "International  relations"  (economlo 
and  other  relations)  and  "International  politics"  (power). 

Foreign  policy  is  dominated  by  two  contradictory 
requirements.  The  need  for  economlo  and  cultural 
relations  can  be  satisfied  only  through  cooperation 
among  nations.  Paradoxically,  It  is  this  cooperation 
which  produces  the  necessary  surplus  energy  and' 
wealth  which  allows  nations  to  engage  in  power  con- 
flict. The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  power 
that  prompts  the  crucial  decisions  of  history  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  other  equally  important  fact  that 
conflicts  must  be  temporarily  smothered  into  com- 
promise if  nations  are  to  survive  ....  The  funda- 
mental rule  is,  therefore,  that  the  makers  of  foreign 
policy  neither  can  with  impunity  concentrate  on 
cooperation  and  neglect  power  competition,  nor  with- 
out inviting  disaster  aim  at  accumulating  power  and 
neglect  cooperation.1 

Given  their  "conflict-cooperation  continuum,"  the 
authors  undermined  this,  after  emphasizing  the  key  need 
for  compromise.  Value  Judgments  began  to  play  heavily 
at  this  point.  As  an  example.  Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony  stated  that 

Compromise  with  a radical  government,  strongly 
influenced  by  an  aggressive  ideology  and  unaccus- 
tomed in  its  domestic  dealings  to  techniques  of 
live-and-let-live  and  toleration,  usually  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Such  governments  are  prone  to 
misunderstand  a compromise  as  a partial  defeat  or 
a surrender  and  as  a way  station  along  the  road  to 
further  concessions.  They  often  misinterpret  com- 
promise as  a sign  of  weakness  and  thus  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  aggression.2 


1Ibld. . p.  7. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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Thus,  what  began  as  a conflict-cooperation  continuum 
based  upon  power  versus  economic  and  other  relations 
evolved  Into  a power-freedom  continuum  reflected  In  the 
title  of  their  textbooki  "the  conflict  between  democ- 
racy and  dictatorship,"  To  the  authors,  the  "power 
urge  of  the  few  could  be  restrained  by  the  freedom 
urge  of  the  many,"1 2 

Despite  the  somewhat  exclusive  and  value-laden 
approach  presented  by  the  authors,  their  third  chapter 
was  a textbook  pioneer,  devoting  Itself  to  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  matrices  from  a situational 
perspective.  Proceeding  on  the  premise  that  the  "actions 
of  Individual  governments  or  Internationally  significant 

groups  produce  what  , , , could  be  called  the  general  or 

2 

world  situation,"  the  authors  attempted  to  establish 
a framework  for  portraying  the  world  situation  by  linking 
their  "conflict-cooperation"  continuum  to  the  concept  of 
"pairing,"  By  this  approaoh,  they  felt  that  an  analyt- 
ical tool  could  be  devised  for  portraying  the  possible 
world  relationships  among  actors  In  the  international 
system,  since  the  "pairing"  technique  was  well  adapted 
to  matrix  presentation. 

1Ibld. . p.  15. 


2Ibld.,  p.  40, 
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The  authors  began  their  theoretical  construct 
by  listing  In  scale  of  intensity  the  various  types  of 
relations  two  states  could  engage  In,  including  the 
Influence  of  a friendly  or  hostile  third  state  (which 
was  either  a weak  state  or  a strong  state).  The  basic 
types  of  soolal  action  among  states  were  routine,  emo- 
tional, value-determined,  and  rational!  and  the  strength 
of  relationships  were  assigned  in  coefficient  form 
ranging  from  extinction,  through  limited  aggression, 
counteroffensive,  and  competition  in  power  to  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  ranging  from  indifference,  intermittent 
cooperation,  alliances,  to  the  extreme  of  union.  These 
coefficients  were  used  for  primary  relationships.  There 
were  also  values  devised  for  third  power  and  neutral  re- 
lationships. Professors  Strausz-Hupe"  and  Possony  felt 
that  a matrix  developed  on  these  relationships  could 
analytically  describe  the  world  situation  graphically 
since  (to  them)  only  a limited  number  of  states  at  any 
point  in  time  were  directly  affected  by  dominant  issues. 

Not  only  did  the  authors  feel  that  such  a matrix 
graphically  represented  the  world  situation,  but  that  such 
a matrix  could  serve  several  additional  functions.  One 
such  function  was  that  of  measuring  the  relative  success 
of  a state’s  policies  on  a numerical  scale.  Another, 
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that  the  matrix  technique  could  reveal  the  overall  "tem- 
perature" of  the  general  international  situation.1 

Through  such  efforts.  Professors  Strausz-Hupe* 
and  Possony  beoame  the  first  textbook  writers  in  the 
International  Relations  field  to  seriously  employ  theo- 
retical constructs  as  part  of  a framework  for  their  study. 
Unfortunately,  the  Initial  chapters  devoted  to  theoretical 
presentation  were  not  linked  to  the  major  portion  of  the 
textbook.  Matrices  could  graphically  portray  a "situation," 
but  could  not  suffice  as  a framework.  Little  detailed 
attention  was  given  to  the  underlying  forces  operating 
in  the  system,  other  than  brief  mention  of  group  processes 
(which  was  not  incorporated  with  any  major  segment  of 
their  study).  Even  their  conflict-cooperation  continuum 
concept  rapidly  became  a presentation  of  the  international 
system  as  a struggle  for  power  within  the  context  of  ideo- 
logical conflict.  Their  theoretical  analysis  and  descrip- 
tive analysis  remained  unincorporated. 

One  of  the  few  writers  of  the  period  to  make  head- 
way with  the  problem  of  theoretical  frameworks,  other 
than  the  authors  Just  cited,  was  Charles  Schleicher  in  his 
Introduction  to  International  Relations.2  Aware  of  the 

1See  Chapter  3 and,  in  particular,  pp.  44-47  of 
their  textbook  for  a detailed  explanation  of  their  approach. 

2Charles  P.  Schleicher,  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  (New  Yorki  Prentice-Hall,  1954), 
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pauolty  of  attempts  at  conceptual  frameworks  In  the  field's 
textbooks,  Professor  Schleicher  Indicated  In  his  Intro- 
ductory chapter  that  he  was  going  to  devote  explicit 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  scope  of  the  subject  and 
the  basis  for  analyzing  it.  Beginning  his  study  by  noting 
that  a precise  definition  for  the  term  "international 
relations"  was  generally  lacking  for  the  field,  he 
offered  his  own  version  as 

that  phase  or  aspect  of  human  society  whloh 
transcends  national  boundaries  [guid  whlhb,££or 
purposes  of  analysis,  may  be  divided  into  two 
broad  categories^*  (1)  unofficial,  nongovernmental, 
or  "private"  relations i and  (2)  official  or  govern- 
mental relations.1 

Noting  that  far  too  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  unofficial  relations,  he  adopted  Frederick  S. 
Dunn's  view  of  these  relations  as  being  social  or  human 
relations.  Extending  this  thought  further,  he  suggested 
what  few  authors  had  offered  before*  that  "If  we  foous 
our  thinking  around  human  beings  instead  of  abstract 
states,  we  see  a different  set  of  problems  and  new  rele- 
vant data  . , . ,"2  By  thus  forcing  one  to  think  In  terms 
of  human  relationships  and  depersonalizing  the  state 
per  se  as  the  actor  In  the  system,  Professor  Schleicher 
was  able  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a broader  awareness  of 
the  Interactions  of  states. 

1 Ibid, . p.  22, 

2Ibld, , pp.  22-23. 
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International  relations  are  Intergroup  relations. 
Human  society  is  the  broadest  subject  of  study  for 
the  social  scientist,  for  It  embraces  the  whole  of 
human  relationships.  . . . 


International  relations  are  thus  Intergroup  re- 
lations among  politically  Independent  or  sovereign 
entitles  to  which  their  Individual  members  feel  that 
they  belong  and  to  which  they  have  the  highest 
loyalty.1 2 

Since  International  relations  were,  to  the  author, 
Intergroup  relations,  what  beoame  necessary  was  an  under- 
standing of  the  motivating  forces  which  shaped  their  Inter- 
actions. 

To  the  extent  that  men  act  rationally,  they  select 
the  most  effective  means,  under  prevailing  conditions, 
to  realize  their  objectives.  Objectives  may  be 
referred  to  as  ultimate,  Intermediate , or  immediate. 

An  ultimate  objective  is  one  regarded  as  worthwhile 
for  its  own  sake,  while  Intermediate  or  immediate  2 
objectives  are  In  reality  means  to  more  ultimate  ones. 

Such  an  outlook  was  a notable  departure  from  the  standard 
approach  of  the  period.  The  single-factor  explanation 
for  the  system  as  being  one  of  a "struggle  for  power"  was 
relegated  to  a less  sacrosanct  level  of  analysis  and  the 
problematic  concept  of  the  "national  Interest"  was  sig- 
nificantly broadened  by  Professor  Schleicher* s "objectives" 
approach.  What  were  the  ultimate  objectives  of  states? 

There  are  several  ultimate  objectives  of  foreign 
policy,  among  which  the  security  and  Independence  of 
the  state  itself  are  universally  the  most  important. 
Economic  welfare,  the  protection  at  home  and  the 


1Ibld. . pp.  24-25. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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protection  abroad  of  -She  national  Ideology,  power 
and  prestige  for  fchfelr  own  sakes,  and  sometimes 
altruism  or  humanitarlanism,  are  other  main  ends 
pursued  by  statesmen  In  behalf  of  their  states. * 

The  foreign  policies  of  states  became  the  means  by  which 
objectives  were  achieved  and  the  sum  total  of  these  re- 
lations constituted  "international  relations,"  These 
relations  could  be  better  understood  If  grouped  under 
oertain  broad  categories,  which  the  author  referred  to 
as  "types  of  interaction."  To  him,  four  types  of  Inter- 
action were  of  chief  concern*  competition,  conflict, 

2 

accommodation,  and  cooperation. 

The  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a more  sociolog- 
ical outlook  upon  the  international  system  than  that  of 
his  predecessors  and  Professor  Schleicher’s  framework 
developed  into  an  action  system  composed  of  actors, 
objectives,  conditions,  and  resources  in  which  inter- 
action took  place  in  the  forms  of  competition,  conflict, 
cooperation,  and  accommodation.  In  adopting  this  group 
interaction  approach,  warning  was  given  against  the 
reader  Jumping  to  hasty  conclusions  for,  unlike  most  of 
his  contemporaries  who  failed  to  differentiate  between 
"community"  and  "society,"  Professor  Schleicher  felt  that 
such  a differentiation  was  central  to  an  understanding 

1Ibid. 


2 Ibid. . p.  30. 
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of  the  operation  of  the  international  system.  In  devel- 
oping this  distinction,  he  warned  thati 

Both  of  the  following  extremes  must  be  avoided  in 
thinking  about  international  relations i namely,  that 
they  are  either  identical  to  or  entirely  different 
from  relations  within  states.  Thus  while  the  four 
types  of  interaction  are  found  in  both  intra-  and 
interstate  relations,  co-operation  is  more  promlnant 
in  the  former,  and  conflict,  especially  physical  con- 
flict, in  the  latter.  A strong  sense  of  community, 
the  prevalence  of  overlapping  group  membership,  and 
the  controlling  force  of  government,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  more  orderly  nature  of  domestic 
society.  It  is  the  fact  that  these  conditions  are 
rare  or  altogether  absent  in  international  soolety 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  between  interstate 
relations.* 

Aside  from  the  obvious  distinction  of  the  presence  of 
government  at  the  state  level,  one  of  his  explicit  dis- 
tinctions between  community  and  society  was  the  feature 
of  overlapping  groups  in  the  former,  for  he  emphasized 
the  moderating  influence  which  overlapping  group  member- 
ship contributed  to  the  orderly  nature  of  behavior  within 

the  nation-state, ^ 

Professor  Schleicher’s  conceptual  framework  in 
its  finalized  form  took  the  following  design » 

The  essence  of  the  oondeptual  framework  employed 
here  consists  of  the  orderly  use  of  four  concepts— actors 
objectives,  conditions,  and  resources— to  analyze  and 
understand  the  actions,  or  foreign  policies  of  states. 
What  a person  (actor)  does  is  the  result  of  his  own 
personality  and  capacity  as  it  is  affected  by  what  he 
devises  to  try  to  accomplish  (objectives),  the  factors 


1Ibld..  p. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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which  he  accepts  as  granted  (conditions)  for  the 
purpose  of  a particular  course  of  action,  and  the 
substanoe  which  he  can  draw  upon  (resources)  to 
attain  his  ends. 

The  four  types  of  Interaction — competition,  con- 
flict, accommodation,  and  oo-operatlon— are  found 
In  both  domestic  and  International  society.  The 
forms  they  take,  and  the  relative  prevalence  of  each 
type,  domestically  and  Internationally,  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  eiroumstanoes  or  environment 
(conditions)  found  within  and  among  states.1 

Such  a framework  was  an  observably  more  organized  approach 
than  that  utilized  by  most  of  his  predecessors i neverthe- 
less, most  of  Professor  Schleicher* s successors  failed  to 
capitalize  upon  his  beginnings.  It  was  not  until  almost 
a decade-and-a-half  later  that  a textbook  appeared  with 
a more  fully  developed  framework  that  olosely  followed 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  this  author.2 

In  attempting  to  utilize  his  framework  for  a full- 
scale  examination  of  the  International  system,  Professor 
Schliecher  encountered  the  same  difficulties  as  others 
and  was  unable  to  fit  the  topical  considerations  of  his 
textbook  Into  his  conceptual  framework.  The  bulk  of  his 
textbook  remained  descriptive,  historical,  and  expository. 
He  ran  Into  difficulties  in  very  short  order  when  tackling 
the  concepts  of  "politics"  and  "power."  To  him,  inter- 
national politics  was  that  type  of  state  interaction. 


1 Ibid. . p.  3 6. 

2See  K.  J.  Holstl’s  International  Politics  assessed 
In  Chapter  IV  of  this  study 
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growing  out  of  conflict,  where  power  was  employed.1 2  This 
arbitrarily  eliminated  the  remaining  forms  of  competition, 
accommodation,  and  cooperation,  leaving  international 

p 

politics  synonymous  with  conflict.  The  central  expla- 
nation for  this  Interpretation  rests  upon  the  author’s 
definition  of  "power."  To  Professor  Schleicher,  power 
was  the  "ability  to  control  the  actions  of  others."3  He 
thus  felt  that  control  was  synonymous  with  conflict  and 
that  the  remaining  three  forms  of  interaction  constituted 
Internation  relations  rather  than  international  politics. 
Thus  to  him,  as  with  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
power  was  viewed  as  "control"  rather  than  the  broader 
outlook  of  "influence." 

S’ 

As  was  the  case  with  Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony,  Professor  Schleioher  represented  a minority  of 
the  textbook  writers  of  the  period  who  attempted  to  more 
explicitly  develop  an  analytical  framework  for  their  sub- 
ject matter.  Despite  these  efforts,  however,  such  frame- 
works were  detached  from  the  body  of  the  textbook  and  the 
result  was  an  encyclopedia  of  data  topically  organized 
with  little  linkage  evidenced. 

1Schleicher,  op,  olt..  p.  84. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  85. 

3Ibld..  p.  99. 
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Topical  Concerns 

Textbooks  are  designed  to  Investigate  a variety 
of  topics  and,  In  the  textbooks  of  the  1950*s,  considerable 
agreement  was  evidenced  as  to  the  proper  topics  to  In- 
clude In  a textbook  on  International  Relations  and  their 
general  order  of  presentation.  Many  of  these  topical 
concerns  In  the  period* s textbooks  were  treated  more  or 
less  similarly  by  the  authors  under  examination,  with 
slight  variations  as  to  interpretation.  Examples  of 
this  class  of  topics  might  include  sovereignty,  nation- 
alism, "elements  of  power,"  diplomacy,  Imperialism,  Inter- 
national law,  and  International  organizations.  Topics 
such  as  these  were  standard  "workhorses"  in  textbooks  of 
the  period. 

What  is  of  major  concern  In  this  seotion  is  an 
Investigation  of  those  topics  which  were  significantly 
affected  either  by  theoretical  speculation  and  research 
or  by  innovations  or  changes  in  the  actual  international 
system.  In  this  category,  the  topics  which  have  been 
selected  for  analysis  inolude  policy  formulation  (group 
interactions,  value  and  belief  systems,  and  decision-making 
concepts) i the  role  and  nature  of  the  balance  of  poweri 
conflict  in  the  system  and  its  alteration  through  nuclear 
weapons  and  military  technology i the  nature  of  economic 
interaction  among  units  in  the  international  system  and 
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the  funotion  and  uses  of  foreign  aldi  and,  lastly,  the 
degree  to  whioh  textbook  writers  were  policy-oriented 
in  presenting  their  views  on  the  international  system. 

Policy  formulation 

The  textbooks  of  the  1950* s went  to  elaborate 
lengths  to  describe  the  "mechanics"  of  international 
relations.  How  states  interacted  was  examined  under 
seotlons  typically  labeled  "instruments  of  foreign  policy." 
To  what  extent,  however,  did  textbooks  devote  attention 
to  "why"  states  adopted  the  foreign  policies  they  pursued? 
As  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  ohapter.  Increasing 
attention  was  being  devoted  among  researchers  to  the  sub- 
jects of  group  interactloni  psychological  orientations, 
values,  and  belief  systems!  the  impact  of  public  opinion, 
parties,  congress,  and  other  institutions  upon  foreign 
policy  objeotivesi  and  decision-making  theory.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  answer  to  the  question  posed  above  is  that 
few  of  these  considerations  were  evidenced  in  the  text- 
books of  the  period.  By  retaining  suoh  saorosanct  con- 
cepts as  the  "state,"  the  "national  Interest,"  and  "power," 
authors  failed  to  elicit  the  more  dynamlo  process  of  "goal 
selection,"  being  Instead  content  with  analyses  of  "goal 
execution. " 

Some  authors  gave  basically  no  attention  at  all  to 
policy  formulation.  Professor  Friedmann,  for  example. 
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explicitly  ignored  decision-making,  public  opinion,  and 
other  elements  influencing  selection  of  goals,  noting 
that  the  United  States  must  recognize  her  international 
role  beyond  the  "debilitating"  influences  of  domestic 
politics.  To  him,  internal  politics  must  be  dismissed 
from  determining  objectives  which  operated  at  the  inter- 
national level  of  the  system.1 

Although  Professor  Friedmann  stood  almost  alone 
in  his  explicit  rejection  of  domestic  influences  upon 
goal  selection,  many  of  his  contemporaries  produced  a 
similar  end  product  by  implioitly  ignoring  similar  elements, 
Professor  Schleicher,  for  example,  despite  some  constructive 
contributions  in  developing  an  analytical  framework  based 
upon  group  Interaction,  gave  only  passing  and  noncommital 
attention  to  institutional  and  group  elements  which 
affected  the  determination  of  goals  for  the  state.  A 
similar  Judgment  need  be  rendered  for  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
fessor Lerche  and  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins,  In  the 
case  of  Professor  Lerche,  his  strong  personalization  of 
the  "state"  heavily  Influenced  his  assumptions  upon  how 
"national  Interests"  were  determined  and  defined.  To 
him,  the  "national  Interest  is  the  state's  interest  and 
is  thus  divorced  from  any  necessary  connection  with  the 

1Friedmann,  on,  clt..  pp.  116-118. 
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Interests  of  any  particular  Individual  or  group."1  Accord- 
ingly, a very  formal  approach  to  decision-making  was  pre- 
sented, consisting  mainly  of  Ideal  criteria  needed  for 
developing  "realistic"  policies i ooncreteness,  attain- 
ability, flexibility,  and  so  forth.  A similar  "Ideal" 
decision-making  approach  attended  Professor  Hartmann's 

O 

national  Interest  orientation. 

Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins  represented  an 
equally  unproductive  approach  with  a section  labeled 
the  "formulations  of  the  national  Interest."  The  title 
proved  deceptive,  for  the  section  consisted  of  some  130 
pages  devoted  to  a presentation  of  the  foreign  policies 
of  various  states.  No  attention  was  given  to  policy  for- 
mulation and  its  participants.^ 

A popular  approach  to  policy  formulation  in  this 
period  was  a structural- functional  analysis  from  a 
single-state  perspective  (the  United  States).  This 
approaoh  usually  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  organ- 
ization and  powers  of  the  State  Department  (often  accom- 
panied by  a structural  chart)  and  passing  attention  given 
to  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  and— sometimes — 
parties,  interest  groups,  and  mass  opinion,  No  effort  was 
expended  In  linking  these  diverse  forces  together. 

^■Lerche,  op.  clt..  p.  35« 

2 Hartmann,  op.  clt..  pp.  5-6. 


^Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  olt..  Chapters  21-23 
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Textbooks  exemplifying  this  approach  would  include  those 
by  Professors  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  Ball  and  Killough, 
and  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony.* 

A deviation  in  the  structural-functional  approach 
was  found  in  several  textbooks  which,  while  retaining 
an  institutional  and  legalistic  approach  representative 
of  the  period,  escaped  from  the  single-state  perspective 
of  their  contemporaries  and  presented  a study  of  "types" 
of  governmental  systems.  Professor  Hill,  as  a case  in 
point,  examined  the  American  system  (as  an  example  of 
separation  of  powers),  the  British  system  (as  an  example 
of  cabinet  government),  and  the  Russian  system  (as  an 
example  of  dictatorship),  A similar  pattern  attended 
Professors  Padelford  and  Lincoln's  four  chapters  on 
policy-making  in  the  United  States,  parliamentary  demo- 
cracies, dictatorships,  and  other  various  governmental 
3 

typologies.  In  both  Instances,  the  approach  was  very 
formalistic  and  structural  with  little  evidence  of  group 
interaction,  opinion,  values,  and  human  relationships. 

In  the  case  of  Professors  Padelford  and  Lincoln,  however, 
an  unusual  addition  to  textbook  literature  was  found  with 

^ Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op,  olt..  Chapter  12j  Ball 
and  Killough,  op.  clt..  p.  123,  passlmi  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony,  op,  clt..  Chapter  II. 

2Hill,  op,  clt..  pp.  62-69. 


^Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op,  clt..  Chapters  12-15. 
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their  treatment  of  psychological  factors  in  international 
relations.  Drawing  upon  such  then  recent  works  as  Otto 
Kllneberg's  Tensions  Affecting  Inter. national  Under- 
standing.1 they  examined  the  problems  of  nationalism, 
ideology,  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  national  ethos.2 
This  was  not,  however,  linked  to  their  major  section 
where  they  treated  policy-making  in  various  political 
systems. 

An  additional  weakness  with  the  policy  formu- 
lation approaches  of  the  1950's  was  an  almost  universal 
lack  of  recognition  for  the  impact  of  external  forces 
which  can  and  do  influence  the  formulation  of  policy. 

One  of  the  few  textbook  writers  of  the  1950's  to  recog- 
nize this  omission  was  A.  P.  K.  Organski  in  his  World 
Politics . In  determining  national  goals,  Professor 
Organski  felt  that  a multi-factor  process  occurred  which 
influenced  the  outcome.  One  of  the  central  factors  in- 
fluencing the  goals  of  a state  was  the  outlook  and  de- 
mands of  dominant  groups. 3 A second  major  factor  was 
that  of  external  influences  upon  national  goal  seletion. 

The  power,  the  goals,  and  the  behavior  of  other 
nations  set  limits  on  what  any  single  nation  can 

^Otto  Kllneberg,  Tensions  Affecting  International 
Understanding  (New  Yorki  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
1950). 

2 Ibid, , Chapter  5. 

3a,  F.  K,  Organski,  World  Polltlos  (New  Yorki 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1958),  pp.  79-$7. 


accomplish,  and  although  it  may  be  possible  to  in- 
fluence the  behavior  of  these  other  nations  to  some 
extent,  they  cannot  be  Ignored.  . , , 

The  behavior  of  other  nations  not  only  influences 
whether  goals  can  be  achieved  or  not.  It  also  helps 
to  determine  what  these  goals  will  be  in  the  first 
place,1 

fle  was  thus  warning  the  student  that  systemic  conditions 
were  involved  in  goal  determination  and  that  states  were 
not,  in  reality,  all  that  free  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
despite  the  legal  fiction  of  "sovereignty." 

Prom  the  above  analysis,  the  general  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  textbooks  of  the  1950's  generally 
overlooked  the  advances  and  thinking  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  area  of  policy  formulation  and  decision-making. 
Values,  belief  systems,  ideologies,  and  other  psychological 
factors  were  generally  ignored  from  a policy-influencing 
standpoint.  Major  elements  in  the  policy  process  were 
either  ignored  or  not  interrelated— such  as  Congressional 
Influences,  special  interests,  opinion,  and  other  forces. 
What  passed  for  analyses  of  the  "formulation  of  policy" 
were  Institutional  and  structural  presentations  which  were 
legallstlcally  oriented  around  formal  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities, often  presented  in  graphic  form.  The  question  of 
"why"  particular  policies  and  goals  were  selected  was  gen- 
erally bypassed  in  favor  of  "how"  policies  were  carried  out 
through  extensive  examination  of  "instruments  of  foreign 
policy," 


1Ibld..  p.  89. 
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Balance  of  power 

Of  all  the  topics  and  concepts  examined  In  text- 
books throughout  the  development  of  the  field  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  one  of  the  most  entrenched  has  been 
that  of  the  "balance  of  power."  Whether  praised,  accepted, 
or  condemned,  virtually  every  textbook  yet  written  has 
given  some  degree  of  attention  to  this  concept. 

The  textbooks  of  the  1950' s were  relatively  con- 
sistent In  their  interpretation  of  this  complex  concept, 
although  the  extent  of  space  devoted  to  its  examination 
varied  quite  considerably  from  one  textbook  to  another. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  the  decade  was  that 
alliance  systems  comprised  the  balance  of  power.  This 
balance  of  power  was  bipolar  and  there  was  little  room 
in  It  for  neutral  states  to  operate.  What  made  this 
balance  bipolar  was  the  absence  of  a "balancer"  and  small 
states  In  the  system  were  at  the  mercy  of  great  powers  in 
this  struggle  for  power  represented  by  the  bipolar  balance 
of  power.  Furthermore,  the  bipolar  version  of  the  balance 
of  power  was  quite  risky  and  far  less  advantageous  than 
the  historical  balance  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
was  "multi-polar."  In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  text- 
book writers  of  the  decade  viewed  the  balance  of  power  as 
an  equilibria!  concept. 
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An  excellent  example  of  this  approach  was  repre- 
sented by  the  efforts  of  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins. 

To  them,  the  balance  of  power  was  alternately  defined  as 
a state  of  "equilibrium, " ^stability , " "balance,"  or 
"approximate  equality"!*  the  devices  used  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  followed  the  earlier  thinking  of 
Professor  Morgenthaui  allianoes  and  counter-alliances, 
compensations,  armaments  and  disarmament,  intervention 
and  noninterventation,  buffer  states,  and  divide  and  rule 
tactics. ^ They  then  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  historical  development  of  the  balance  of  power,  con- 
cluding that  the  post-World  War  II  balance  of  power  was 
far  more  dangerous  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  them,  the  world  had  beoome  too  complex  and 
the  balance  of  power  had  become  a "simple"  rather  than 
"complex"  arrangement  which  bred  rigidity  and  inflexibility. 
The  arena  affected  by  the  balance  of  power  continually 
enlarged,  threatening  new  wars  and  rivalries,  as  a result 
of  this  "polarized"  power  struggle.  It  was  a game,  there- 
fore, only  for  great  powers.  Neutralism  was  an  illusion, 
small  powers  helpless,  and  independent  policies  among 
lesser  actors  not  at  all  commonplace .1 2  3 

1 Palmer  and  Perkins,  op,  clt..  p.  243. 

2Ibid. , pp.  254-258. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  245-262  and  761-766. 
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Similar  approaches  were  presented  In  such  text- 
books as  those  by  Professors  Ball  and  Klllough,  Mills  and 
McLaughlin,  Lerche,  Schleicher,  Hill  and  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony.1  Words  which  appeared  again  and  again  in  such 
textbooks  included i bipolar,  rigid,  equilibrium,  great 
power,  simple  versus  complex,  small  powers  at  mercy  of, 
no  place  for  neutrals,  etc.  In  virtually  none  of  the 
above  textbooks  was  mention  made  of  the  impact  of  nuclear 
weapons  upon  the  operation  and  transformation  of  the 
balance  of  power  or  was  the  concept  treated  as  anything 
less  than  "global." 

Not  all  of  the  textbooks  of  the  decade,  however, 
duplicated  this  format.  Some  agreed  on  some  points  and 
disagreed  on  others,  while  several  were  highly  innovative 
in  their  approach  to  this  topic.  Professors  Padelford  and 
Lincoln,  for  instance,  were  gft&ngf  the  first  of  the  decade 
to  attempt  linking  the  power  concept  to  that  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  instead  of  treating  each  separately.  They 
refused  to  claim  that  the  concept  was  equilibrial  and  were 
among  the  first  of  the  period  to  go  beyond  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  concept  (although  they  also  did  this)  by 
examining  simple  versus  complex  forms j flexible  versus 

* Ball  and  Klllough,  op.  clt..  pp.  97  and  173 » 

Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op,  olt..  pp.  109,  626,  and  646» 
Lerche,  op.  clt..  pp.  H,  11$,  and  31 2-31 8 i Schleicher, 
op,  olt..  p]3.  103-118i  Hill,  op,  clt..  pp.  259-264j 
Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  clt..  Chapter  13. 
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rigid  systems!  and  local,  regional,  and  global  balanoe 
systems.  They  further  indioated  several  forces  which 
could  influence  the  operation  of  the  balance  of  power, 
particularly  colonialism  and  newly  emerging  nations, 
although  like  most  of  their  contemporaries  they  overlooked 
the  impact  of  nuclear  weapons.* 

The  earliest  textbook  writer  of  the  decade  to 
refute  the  "bipolar"  interpretation  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  Professor  Friedmann.  Although  admitting  that 
bipolarity  had  dominated  the  post-war  period,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  bipolarity  was  increasingly  an  outdated  con- 
cept and  should  be  replaced  by  concepts  of  "polycentrism" 
within  the  Communist  bloc  and  "multipolarity"  in  the 
global  system.  The  author  challenged  the  "bipolar" 
interpretation  of  the  balance  of  power  by  indicating  the 
growing  importance  of  China,  the  inevitable  problems  of 
conflicting  loyalties  among  Communist  states,  and  the  in- 
fluence wielded  by  numerous  less-powerful  actors  in  the 
2 

global  system.  This  line  of  thinking  was  expounded  in 
1952  and  was  distinctly  nonrepresentative  of  the  dominant 
opinion  among  textbook  writers  of  the  period.  Few  writers 
felt  that  small  states  had  much  influence  in  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  notion  of  "polyoentrism"  among  Communist 
states  was  almost  uniformly  unheard  of. 

*Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op.  olt..  Chapter  VII, 

^Friedmann,  op.  clt..  pp.  36,  68,  and  138-143. 
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Professor  Van  Dyke  provided  an  Interesting  deviation 
from  the  standard  treatment  of  "bipolarity"  as  being  the 
more  dangerous  and  less  advantageous  form  of  the  balanoe 
of  power  by  suggesting  that  bipolarity  may  in  fact  facil- 
itate, rather  than  undermine,  the  balancing  process  by 
making  the  composition  of  that  process  more  observable 
and  threats  to  the  balanoe  clearer.^  And  Professor 
Hartmann  tried  to  elevate  power  relationships  into  the 
realm  of  middle-range  theory  by  putting  the  balance  of 
power  into  clearer  perspective  through  his  comments  that 
such  a term  could  be  used  both  to  describe  a balance  of 
power  policy  and  also  to  explain  the  configuration  of 
general  power  relationships  in  the  international  system. 

There  existed,  in  other  words,  a balance  pattern  and  a 
balance  process.  A balanoe  pattern  was  an  organizational 

choloe  of  several  available  patterns,  while  the  net  effect 

2 

of  all  power  patterns  was  a systemlo  balanoe  of  power. 

The  most  unique  presentation  of  the  balanoe  of 
power  concept  in  the  1950'*  was  made  by  Professor 
Organski  with  his  "power  transition"  theory.  Convinced 
that  the  balance  of  power  conoept  had  to  be  rejected 
because  it  distorted  events  and  was  Inconsistent,  he 
attempted  to  replace  it  with  a new  approach.  Familiarizing 

1Van  Dyke,  op.  clt..  p,  222. 

2Hartmann,  op.  clt..  Chapters  15-1 6. 
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the  student  with  the  standard  balance  of  power  Ideas— bal- 
ance equaling  equilibrium,  need  for  a balancer,  ways  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  automaticity  of 
the  conoept— he  dismissed  these  as  neither  logical 
abstractions  nor  empirical  facts.  To  him,  the  balance  of 
power  concept  rested  upon  two  erroneous  assumptions t 

(1)  power  is  relatively  static  within  a state,  and  (2) 
nations  have  no  permanent  ties  to  each  other.  To  Pro- 
fessor Organski,  the  false  nature  of  these  assumptions 
supported  his  "power  transition"  alternative.  Firstly, 
he  contended  that  nations  do  not  normally  change  sides, 
Polycentrlcal  developments  within  the  Communist  bloc  and 
a transition  from  global  bipolarity  to  multipolarity 
were  highly  unlikely.  Secondly,  power  changes  occurred 
internally  which  gave  a dynamic  quality  to  power  rela- 
tionships rather  than  the  static  concept  labeled  the 
"balanou  of  power,"  Shifts  in  power,  not  some  automatic 
"balancing"  process,  were  the  real  means  of  understanding 
the  international  system.  These  shifts  in  power  portrayed 
stages  of  power  transition  and  werei  (1)  potential  power, 

(2)  transitional  growth  in  power,  and  (3)  power  maturity. 
Shifts  in  power  resulted  mainly  from  the  process  of 
industrialization  and  mature  nations*  relative  power 
declines  because  other  nations  "are  entering  the  second 
stage  of  transitional  growth,  and  as  they  do  so,  they 
begin  to  close  the  gap  between  themselves  and  the  nations 
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that  Industrialized  before  them.”1  Given  Professor 
Organski's  economio  background  (which  explained  the 
similarity  between  his  power  stages  and  "stages  of 
economic  development"),  a oentral  point  to  his  thesis 
failed  to  undergo  serious  investigation.  Does  a mature 
nation's  power  necessarily  peak  and  decline  or  can  it 
often  continue  to  grow  and,  thereby,  perpetuate  or 
Increase  the  power  gap  between  developing  powers  and 
mature  powers?  Furthermore,  since  the  power  transition 
thesis  provided  for  an  understanding  of  the  "great  shifts 
in  power  through  internal  developments  of  nations  and  the 
ties  that  bind  nations  into  competing  International  or- 
ders,"2 3 was  this  really  anything  different  than  the 
balance  of  power  process  under  another  name?  Despite 
such  questions  which  his  power  transition  theory  evokes, 
it  cannot  detract  from  the  fact  that  Professor  Organski 
devised  an  original  alternative  in  this  period  to  the 
traditional  presentation  of  the  concept  of  the  balance 
of  power, ^ 

Since  the  traditional  approach  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  1950's  was  that  of  a bipolar  balanoe  dominated 
by  two  superpowers  with  the  rest  of  the  actors  in  the 

10rganski,  op.  olt..  p.  305. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  316-317. 

3 

Ibid. . see  Chapters  11  and  12  for  a detailed 
presentation  of  this  power  transition  theory,  particularly 
pages  275-316. 
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system  aligned  with  one  or  the  other  poles  of  this  balance 
and  the  "struggle  for  power"  revolving  around  this  con- 
figuration, it  is  worth  noting  the  interpretation  given 
by  textbook  writers  of  the  period  to  the  nature  and 
utility  of  conflict  in  the  international  system  and  the 
extent  to  which  nufclear  technology  had  altered  the  nature 
of  international  violence.  After  all,  part  of  the 
rationale  for  the  balance  of  power  was  to  provide  for 
a group  of  states  the  feeling  that  if  conflict  erupted 
they  could  either  win  or  at  least  force  a draw. 

Conflict  and  nuclear  technology 

Two  World  Wars,  the  emergence  of  atomic  weapons, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  the  French  conflict  in 
Indochina,  the  Suez  crisis,  and  the  Hungarian  uprising 
would  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  textbook  writers  of 
the  1950's  had  a readily  available  laboratory  in  which 
to  examine  the  nature  of  confliot  in  the  international 
system  as  influenced  by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons. 
For  the  most  part  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  and 
the  writers  of  the  period  failed  to  capitalize  upon 
their  opportunity. 

The  overwhelmingly  dominant  approach  to  the  topic 
of  conflict  involved  an  examination  of  the  various  "causes 
of  war,"  This  Included  most  often  an  examination  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  the  various  other 
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"causes”  of  war  (fear,  Irresponsibility,  a lust  for  power, 
imperialism  and  the  need  for  lands  and  markets,  prop- 
aganda, and  special  domestic  interests).  Considerable 
attention  was  given  to  an  historical  examination  of 
warfare  and  a descriptive  presentation  of  its  role  and 
techniques.  Most  studies  terminated  with  World  War  II 
and  those  which  continued  on  with  conflicts  in  the  1950's 
did  so  with  little  or  no  mention  of  the  impact  of  nuclear 
weapons  upon  conflict  or  such  weapons  causing  any  trans- 
formations in  the  nature  or  extent  of  such  conflicts. 
Little,  if  any,  attention  was  devoted  to  such  topics 
as  limited  wars,  guerrilla  movements,  subversion,  or 
"civil"  wars.  The  focus  of  most  writers  was  upon 
large-scale  "conventional"  wars  as  they  had  existed 
in  the  past.  It  is  interesting  to  make  nbte  that, 
although  atomic  weapons  had  existed  since  19^5*  no 
textbook  centered  its  attention  upon  nuclear  weaponry 
as  the  core  of  its  study  until  1959.1  A sample  of  the 
many  authors  who  used  the  aforementioned  approach,  in- 
clude Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins,  Hill,  Schleicher, 
Hartmann,  Padelford  and  Lincoln,  Ball  and  Ki Hough, 

Van  Dyke,  and  Mills  and  McLaughlin. 

* John  H.  Herz,  International  Politics  in  the 
Atomic  Age  (New  Yorki  Columbia  University  Press,  1959). 
This  is  not  a textbook  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word 
and  has  been  excluded  from  this  study. 
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Professor  Hartmann,  for  example,  examined  the 
nature  and  causes  of  war,  the  utility  of  war,  and  the 

i 

techniques  and  Instruments  of  warfare.  In  like  vein 
did  Professors  Palmer  and  Perkins  present  war,  exposing 
In  the  course  of  their  study  the  thinking  of  Wright, 
Eagleton,  Shotwell,  Clarkson,  and  Carr,2  Professor 
Hill  examined  the  historical  development  of  warfare  and 
its  techniques,  its  relationship  and  control  by  inter- 
national law,  and  the  causes  of  warfare. ^ The  obvious 
outlook  of  writers  such  as  these  was  upon  large-scale 
conventional  warfare  as  It  had  traditionally  existed  In 
the  past. 

Some  writers  did  venture  slightly  beyond  a de- 
scriptive examination  of  traditional  warfare  to  inject 
their  judgments  upon  the  continuing  utility  of  warfare 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  with  almost  uniformly 
negative  reactions.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  textbooks 
by  Professors  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  Ball  and  ICillough, 
and  Lerche.* **  Of  these,  the  comments  of  Professor  Lerche 
portray  the  standard  pessimism  toward  the  continuing 
utility  of  warfare  in  a nuclear  age. 

* Hartmann,  op.  olt..  Chapter  8. 

2 Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  olt..  Chapter  8. 

3hH1,  op.  clt..  Chapter  17. 

**  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op,  olt..  pp.  701-?09i  Ball 
and  Killough,  op.  clt..  p.  173 I Lerche,  op.  olt.,  pp.  59-60. 
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It  would  "be  difficult,  for  example,  to  point  to 
any  victories  gained  by  the  United  States  during  the 
period  in  which  it  enjoyed  a "monopoly"  over  the 
atomic  bomb  which  are  due  only  to  that  military 
advantage.  Since  no  dispute  arose  during  that  time 
which  made  the  use  of  such  extreme  measures  appro- 
pr'  prlate,  the  opponents  of  the  United  States  had  no 
reason  to  fear  the  bomb.  ...  It  is  difficult 
today  for  a policy  maker  to  use  only  a little  force t 
the  technology  of  modem  warfare  is  so  complex  that 
there  is  a powerful  tendency  toward  pushing  violence 
to  the  ultimate  onoe  it  has  been  called  into  play. 

Consequently,  since  no  violence  is  practical 
except  total  violence,  and  since  states  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  risk  so  much  for  any  objectives 
except  those  that  are  truly  vital,  physical  force 
is  not  a really  ponderable  factor  in  great  power 
relationships  today,  in  most  circumstances.1 

In  conclusion,  textbook  writers  generally  downgraded  both 
warfare  and  the  balance  of  power  as  viable  instruments 
of  policy.  Warfare  was  viewed  as  a less  useful  technique 
because  of  its  "total"  nature  and  the  "bipolar"  charac- 
teristic of  the  balance  of  power  made  it  both  inflexible 
and  dangerous.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  worth  invest- 
igating the  extent  to  which  the  textbook  writers  of  the 
period  viewed  other  instruments,  such  as  economic  trade 
and  foreign  aid,  more  favorably. 


Economic  trade  and  foreign  aid 


The  objective  of  selecting  this  topical  concern 


is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  textbook  writers  of 


^erche,  loc,  clt 
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the  1950's  devoted  attention  to  the  general  nature  of 
economic  Interaction  among  states,  the  problem  of  eoonomlc 
Interdependence  and  the  Impact  of  eoonomlc  considerations 
upon  goal  selection  and  execution,  and  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  and  Its  Influence  upon  the  policies  of  both  donor  and 
reolplent  states. 

Several  major  results  occurred  from  the  examination 
of  economics  among  textbooks  of  the  1950's.  First  of  all, 
the  dominant  attention  given  to  economics  among  textbook 
writers  centered  upon  "economic  Instruments  of  policy," 

What  this  normally  entailed  was  an  examination  of  various 
economic  Instruments  and  techniques,  such  as  tariffs, 
quotas,  cartels,  blookades,  embargoes,  trade  agreements, 
blacklists,  stockpiling,  pre-emptive  buying,  and  so  forth. 
Included  In  such  chapters  would  be  an  historical  and 
descriptive  approach  to  the  economic  history  of  merchan- 
tlllsm  and  laissez-fairlsm,  with  a more  or  less  extended 
treatment  of  imperialism.  In  this  approach,  little 
attention  was  devoted  by  the  majority  of  authors  to  the 
problems  of  eoonomlc  interdependence  and  the  nature  and 
role  of  foreign  aid.  Considering  that  the  United  States 
post-war  foreign  aid  program  (the  Marshall  Plan  and  Point 
Four)  was  Inaugurated  In  the  late  19^0's,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  foreign  aid  as  a worthwhile  topic  of  examination 
did  not  come  into  Its  own  until  the  1960*s,  Textbooks 


15^ 


which  adopted  the  above  approach  include  those  by  Pro- 
fessors Palmer  and  Perkins,  Mills  and  McLaughlin, 

Lerche,  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  Padelford  and  Lincoln, 
Hartmann,  and  Van  Dyke.1 

A second  trend  evidenced  among  several  of  the 
textbooks  of  the  period  was  that  of  divorcing  economics 
and  power.  Such  an  approach  was  used  by  Professor 
Schleicher  who,  it  will  be  recalled  from  previous 
examination  of  his  power  approach,  equated  power  with 
conflict.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  economics  was 
divorced  from  power. 

The  economic  power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
used  mainly  to  Induce  rather  than  to  coerce.  Most 
of  the  economic  arrangements  have  been  freely  entered 
into  and  co-operatively  executed,  and  hence  are  not 
political  in  the  sense  of  power  relations.2 

A similar  interpretation  was  rendered  by  Professors 

Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  Noting  that  at  any  time  foreign 

policy  must  deal  with  economics  and  power,  the  authors 

differentiated  these  activities  by  separating  state  actions 

into  international  politics  (power)  and  international 

relations  (economic  and  other  relations). 

1 Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  clt..  Chapter  6 i Mills 
and  McLaughlin,  op.  clt..  Chapters  7 and  27 » Lerche,  o £. 
clt. . Chapter  12 » Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op,  clt.. 
Chapter  21 » Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op.  clt..  Chapter  IV i 
Hartmann,  op.  clt..  Chapter  7 l Van  Dyke,  op.  clt..  Chap- 
ters 6 and  13. 

2Schleicher,  op.  clt..  p.  91 • 


^Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  clt..  pp.  4-6. 
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Few  writers  of  the  period  paid  attention  to  the 
economic  Interdependence  of  nations  and  Its  resultant 
Impact  upon  policy.  Those  who  did  so  paid  only  lip 
service  to  this  topic.  Professors  Ball  and  Klllough, 
for  example,  began  their  chapter  on  economics  by  noting 
this  interdependence. 

With  the  discovery  and  spread  of  technical  know- 
ledge, national  economics  have  become  so  interdependent 
for  raw  materials,  markets,  and  technical  knowledge 
that  large  Industrial  developments  in  any  one  part 
of  the  world  affect  every  other  part  of  the  world  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree.1 

Such  a beginning  was  deceptive,  however,  for  their  chapter 
retained  the  standard  treatment  of  tariffs,  raw  materials, 
quotas,  and  so  forth  In  a traditionally  descriptive  manner. 

Professor  Lerche  also  made  note  of  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  states  through  technology  (transportation, 
communication,  need  for  raw  materials,  and  patterns  of  con- 
sumption) and  increased  International  contacts  (political, 
economic,  and  social).  But  little  detailed  analysis 
ensued  from  these  observations.  He  was,  however,  one  of 
the  few  authors  of  the  decade  to  give  attention  to  the 
Impact  of  economics  upon  foreign  policy  by  presenting  a 

case  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Battle  Act  of  195i  upon 

2 

United  States  trade  policy. 

iBall  and  Klllough,  op.  clt..  p.  43. 

2Lerche,  op.  clt..  Chapter  5» 
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One  aspect  of  economics  which  was  generally  Ignored 
by  the  textbook  writers  of  the  decade  or  only  briefly  exam- 
IhadA  was  the  topic  of  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance. 
One  of  the  few  authors  to  devote  detailed  attention  to 
foreign  aid  was  Professor  Hill.  He  devoted  some  fifty 
pages  of  commentary  to  the  mechanics  of  International  trade, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  international  financial  agencies , and 
the  Point  Four  program  of  the  United  States.  His  approach 
was  technical  and  descriptive,  however,  and  no  attention 
was  given  to  the  impact  of  aid  programs  upon  policy 
objectives  of  either  donor  or  recipient  states.1 

In  conclusion,  economics  and  foreign  aid  proved 
a difficult  topic  for  textbook  writers  of  the  decade. 
Economics  was  handled  in  a descriptive  fashion,  usually 
consisting  of  a catalog  approach  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  nations  interact  in  their  economic  relations.  Eco- 
nomics was  often  divorced  from  political  considerations 
and  mentioned  in  passing,  but  given  little  detailed  atten- 
tion. Foreign  aid  was  treated  only  briefly,  if  at  all, 
and  its  political  nature  ignored. 

Policy  orientation 

An  interesting  area  of  concern  in  examining  text- 
books throughout  the  time  spectrum  of  development  was  the 


1Hill,  op.  olt..  Chapter  13. 
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extent  to  which  International  Relations  textbooks  were 
vehicles  to  propose  solutions  to  International  problems 
or  offer  value  judgments  as  to  changes  necessary  In  a 
state's  foreign  policy  or  to  the  International  system 
as  a whole.  It  has  already  been  discovered  that  In 
earlier  decades  of  textbook  development  there  was  a 
distlnpt  orientation  toward  reformist  outlooks  among 
textbook  writers.  To  what  extent  did  this  tendency 
exist  with  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1950’s?  Policy 
orientation  will  be  examined  from  two  standpoints. 

First,  the  extent  to  which  the  textbook  writers  of  the 
1950*s  proposed  specific  policies  for  the  United  Statesj 
and,  secondly,  the  outlook  of  authors  for  changing  the 
international  system  and  achieving  international  peace 
and  stability. 

To  several  authors,  either  the  machinery  of 
American  government  was  antiquated  or  Its  policies  mis- 
directed. Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  for 
example,  were  convinced  that  the  political  machinery 
of  the  United  States  must  be  updated  to  compete  effect- 
ively with  dictatorial  political  systems,  for  free  peoples 
have  not  aroused  themselves  to  the  "creative  effort  of 
adjusting  the  worn  machinery  of  democracy  to  the  exacting 
conditions  for  the  air  and  atomic  age.  . . ,m1  a similar 


1 Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  clt..  p.  vill. 
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call  for  the  United  States  to  update  its  political 

machinery  was  voiced  by  Professor  Friedmann  when  he 

stated  that,  In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  challenge  of 

the  Soviet  Union,  It  meant 

the  need  to  put  first  things  first,  to  redirect, 
by  taxes,  by  public  allocations  on  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  levels,  some  of  the 
nation* s immense  wealth  and  productive  capacity, 
away  from  the  self-perpetuating  machinery  of  pro- 
duction of  increasingly  redundant  consumer  goods, 
to  the  essential  requisites  of  a nation  that  wants 
to  survive  and  grow  in  a tough  world,  under  a mortal 
challenge  from  rivals. 1 

To  Professors  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  the  United 
States  must  strengthen  itself  economically  (for  armed 
forces  are  not  enough)  and  reshape  its  policies  toward 
the  underdeveloped  countries  so  as  to  eliminate  "power 
vacuums"  and  thereby  stifle  the  aggressors'  "lust  for 
power. "2 

Aside  from  advocating  particular  policies  for 
the  United  States  specifically,  a number  of  the  textbook 
writers  of  the  1950's  offered  their  suggestions  for  sta- 
bilizing the  international  system  itself . One  of  the  more 

* 

noncommital  outlooks  was  presented  by  Professors  Strausz-Hupe 
and  Possony  with  their  "scientific  method"  as  a solution 
for  solving  the  future  of  the  global  system. 

We  have  no  other  choice  but  to  Identify  and 
analyze  the  various  factors  which  together  create 
our  difficulties.  A clear  understanding  of  these 

1 Friedmann,  op.  clt..  p.  123. 

2Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op.  clt..  Chapter>29. 
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problems  often  will  suggest,  as  a matter  of  course, 
practical  methods  of  solution.! 

Such  Impersonal  objectivity  was  pushed  aside  by  the  authors, 
however,  by  suggesting  that  if  such  solutions  were  unavail- 
able man  must  be  ready  to  revert  to  force  and  power  for 
survival. 

Professor  Hill  also  offered  a somewhat  Impersonal 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  achieving  peace  in  the  inter- 
national system.  To  him,  there  were  five  possible  methods 
of  achieving  peace i world  empire,  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  war,  international  law,  international  organ- 
ization, and  altering  man's  mind.  The  first  four  were 
at  best  tenuous  to  him,  but  the  fifth  offered  possibilities, 
though  he  was  dubious  of  its  success  through  education.  His 
sober  conclusion  was  that  "it  is  one  thing  to  realize  that 

wars  have  their  origins  in  the  'minds  of  men'!  it  is  quite 

o 

another  to  erect  therein  the  'defense  of  peace.  *"*• 

To  Professors  Mills  and  McLaughlin,  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  in  the  contemporary  system  was  the 
development  of  regional  alliances  with  the  thought  that 
their  short-term  military  character  would  mellow  into 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  union. ^ 

Istrausz-Hupe  and  Possony,  op.  olt..  p.  21, 

2Hill,  op.  clt.,  p.  630. 


^Mills  and  McLaughlin,  op,  dt . . pp.  708-709 
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A number  of  authors  of  the  decade  pinned  their 
hopes  upon  International  peaoe  through  the  United  Nations, 
world  government,  and/or  international  law,  with  varying 
degrees  of  emotional  Intensity.  Authors  in  this  category 
included  Professors  Schleloher,  Ball  and  Killough,  Lerche, 
and  Friedmann.1  The  most  objective  author  reflecting  this 
approach  was  Professor  Van  Dyke  who  tried  to  relate  the 
stabilizing  factors  of  strong  government  and  shared  values 
and  attitudes  within  domestic  society  to  the  international 
system.  The  central  concepts  were  shared  attitudes  and 
regulatory  mechanisms.  The  author  did  not  commit  himself 
as  to  which  was  initially  needed,  noting  that  if  both 
developed  concomitantly,  then  tithe  system  would  be  that 
much  better.  The  major  point  was,  according  to  Professor 
Van  Dyke,  that  neither  existed  as  needed  in  the  present 
international  system.  What  the  international  system 
required  was  consensus,  tolerance,  and  diversity  under 
law  and  regulation.  Admitting  that  the  development  of 
shared  attitudes  under  existing  conditions  was  difficult, 
he  concluded  that  the  least  despairing  hope  was  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  bring  a period  of  uneasy  peace  in  which 

1 Schleicher,  on,  clt..  pp.  251-252,  5^5,  and 
86l-862f  Ball  and  Killough,  op.  clt..  pp.  100  and  257l 
Lerche,  op.  clt..  Chapter  10j  and  Friedmann,  op.  clt.. 

pp.  26-75. 
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attitudes  shared  by  nations  could  develop.1  As  far  as 
this  portion  of  Professor  Van  Dyke's  assessment  of  the 
future  stability  of  the  system  Is  concerned,  there  appeared 
few  value  Judgments.  But  when  this  was  linked  to  his 
section  on  Ideologies,  nationalism  and  attitudes,  some 
Implications  began  to  emerge.  For  example,  he  Indicated 
that  compatible  Interests  and  cooperation  existed  among 
nations  when  like  Ideologies  existed  among  those  nations. 
What  was  needed,  therefore,  was  an  expansion  of  liberalism 
and  liberal  Ideology,  for  liberal  nationalism  "makes  for 
peace  and  cooperation  among  nations."2  Professor  Van  Dyke 
thus  felt  that  what  was  needed  was  a concerted  effort  to 
extend  liberal  ideology  throughout  the  global  system  which 
would  thereby  aid  In  achieving  a more  peaceful  system. 

The  overall  conclusion  which  emerges  at  this  point 
in  the  study  of  the  textbooks  of  the  1950's  would  likely 
be  that  of  the  decade's  textbooks  having  become  quite 
evidently  standardized  in  both  approaoh  and  outlook.  Sig- 
nificant deviation  from  the  norm  and  experimental  approaches 
were  not  typical  trends  of  the  1950' s.  Yet,  with  the 
research  emphasis  and  actual  events  occurring  as  they 
were  in  this  decade,  was  there  not  room  for  experimentation 
and  Improvement?  The  case  study  of  a "deviant"  textbook  of 
the  decade  provides  an  answer  to  this  question. 

*Van  Dyke,  op.  clt..  Chapter  21. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  60-64, 
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Alternative  Approach » Case  Study 
of  a "Deviant”  Textbook 

In  this  period  of  textbook  development,  at  least 
one  ambitious  attempt  was  made  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
thinking  about  the  international  system  and  textbook 
presentation  of  that  international  system.  This  was  the 
appearanoe  in  1956  of  Haas  and  Whiting's  Dynamics  of 
International  Relations,*  In  what  for  its  period  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  text,  Haas  and  Whiting  attempted  to 
devise  a more  dynamic  approach  to  the  International  system 
centered  more  sociologically  upon  group  behavior  within 
the  context  of  decision-making  and  objectives  of  political 
elites.  On  this  basis,  one  could  broadly  characterize 
their  approach  as  that  of  political  sociology. 

In  general,  their  effort  was  quite  distinctive 
from  that  of  the  usual  textbook  writer  of  the  decade. 

There  was  embodied  within  their  textbook  a more  rigorous 
attempt  at  clarifying  terms  and  more  explicitly  ordering 
materials  and  concepts.  Several  concepts  merely  mentioned 
in  passing  in  other  works  were  subjected  to  considerable 
attention.  More  specifically,  their  initial  section  (Part 
One i National  Communities  and  International  Society)  was 
a notable  advancement  beyond  the  somewhat  static,  trad- 
itional state-as-actor  textbook  approach.  In  this  section, 

1 Ernst  B,  Haas  and  Allen  S,  Whiting,  Dynamlos  of 
International  Relations  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill,  195o). 
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an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  inter- 
national system  including  nations,  values,  war,  and 
economics.  In  the  crucial  second  chapter  (in  which 
their  central  concepts  were  developed),  the  student  was 
Introduced  to  such  sociological  conoepts  as  individual 
roles,  group  roles,  and  values,  and  the  impact  of  these 
upon  decision-making  processes.  This  was  followed  by  a 
treatment  of  conflicts  of  interest  and  systemic  restraints 
which  encompassed  an  additional  chapter.  Finally,  a chap- 
ter was  devoted  to  the  study  of  policy  alms,  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  Influence  of  ideologies  and  myths  upon  the 
definition  of  goals  and  the  problem  of  conflicting  group 
Interests  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 

This  was  quite  noticeably  a departure  from  the 
standard  treatment  of  the  period  and  was  the  result  of  the 
authors'  rejection  of  prevailing  approaches  of  the  period 
which  emphasized  either  a search  for  morality  and  stability 
or  a drive  for  power.1  In  the  words  of  Professors  Haas 
and  Whiting,  their  textbook 

represents  an  effort  to  work  out  a different  methodology 
for  the  study  of  international  relations.  ...  As  a 
major  premise,  we  assume  that  the  ends  of  foreign 
policy  are  qualitatively  similar  to  ends  implicit  in 
any  other  field  of  politics.  Whatever  "laws"  of 
political  behavior,  group  conduct,  and  elite  leader- 
ship can  be  isolated  and  identified  in  the  domestic 
field  are  therefore  considered  applicable  to  the 

1Ibid. , p.  vli. 
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international  field  as  well.  In  both  cases  the  agent 
of  action  is  man  acting  within  a group.  We  doubt  that 
this  group  is  necessarily  iddntioal  with  that  called 
a nation.  Hence  we  have  attempted  to  synthesize  the 
study  of  political  behavior  and  social  action  with  an 
analysis  of  International  relations  as  one  manifestation 
of  group  aspirations,1 


The  central  focus  of  their  study  was  that  of  an 
increasingly  Interdependent  world  in  which  groups  sought 
particular  goals.  It  is  within  this  setting  that  political 

activity  must  be  analyzed. 

The  well-springs  of  political  action  are  twofold? 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  political  actors— the  individuals 
participating  in  the  making  of  political  decisions— view 
their  alms,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  political 
actors  view  the  environment  in  whioh  they  seek  to 
achieve  these  alms.2 

To  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting,  therefore,  a simple  analysis 


of  the  nation-state  system  and  “its  corollaries"  was  not 
enough.  What  had  to  be  understood  was  the  dynamic  process 
of  group  values  operating  within  general  systemic  conditions. 

The  doctrines,  beliefs,  and  values  associated  with 
the  nation  are  usually  the  shapers  of  the  individual's 
demands  and  evaluations  in  his  relations  with  the 
individuals  of  other  nations.  National  belief  systems 
tend  to  be  made  up  of  values  which  are  exclusive i 
they  reject,  or  at  least  they  oonsider  as  suspect, 
the  values  and  motives  of  other  nations. 

Yet  there  is  ample  evidence  every  day  that,  de- 
spite this  tendency  toward  exclusiveness  in  the 
values  of  nations,  the  contemporary  world  is  marked 
by  a high  degree  of  interdependence.  The  tery  fact 
that  war  always  seems  to  be  with  us  indicates  our 
dependence  on  the  intentions,  values,  and  aims  of 


1Ibld. 

2Ibld. , p.  1. 
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our  allies  and  enemies.  The  further  fact  that  some 
values  are  actively  shared  with  Individuals  of  other 
nations  . . . highlights  another  facet  of  Inter- 
dependence. The  existence  of  International  business 
and  personal  relations  and  the  conduct  of  a network 
of  International  trade  and  Investment  clearly  demon- 
strate areas  of  great  dependence  on  others. * 

Unlike  some  who  wrote  along  similar  lines  of  "inter- 
pendence,"  however,  they  explicitly  warned  against  inter- 
preting this  interdependence  as  signalling  a new  order  In 
the  International  system,  for  to  them  the  international 
system  was  constantly  jeopardized  with  potential  conflict 
over  national  values.  Because  of  this,  the  "dynamics  of 
international  relations  . . . remains  centered  on  the  con- 
flict of  interests  rather  than  on  the  community  of  interests 
[among]  states  . "1 2  The  need  to  emphasize  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  conflicts  of  interest  among  units  of  the  system 
which  often  overshadowed  whatever  common  links  might  exist 
among  them  was  understandable.  But  what  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  textbook's  progression  was  a concentration 
upon  conflicts  of  interests  to  the  detriment  of  common 
interests.  The  restraints  of  world  opinion,  international 

law,  and  international  organization  were  generally  mlnl- 

3 

mized  by  the  authors. 

1Ibld. . p.  2. 

^Ibid.,  p.  19. 

^See  Stanley  J.  Hoffman,  "International  Relations i 
The  Long  Road  to  Theory,"  World  Politics.  XI,  No.  3 (April, 
1959 )»  3^6-377  for  oomments  on  this  problem  with  most 
textbooks  of  the  period. 
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With  their  general  setting  for  the  International 
system  developed  for  the  student,  Professors  Haas  and 
Whiting  began  to  describe  more  systematically  their 
framework  for  the  study  of  International  relations.  Their 
basic  approach  was  represented  as  follows i 

This  approach  to  International  relations  regards 
Individuals  and  groups  as  basic  constituent  elements. 
It  denies  that  the  actors  upon  the  world  stage  are 
nations  or  states,  conceived  as  monolithic  units  with 
fixed  policies  dictated  by  immutable  Injunctions  of 
geography,  principle,  and  power.  It  focuses  on  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  International  relations,  the 
ever-shifting  aims  and  demands  which  flourish  within 
nations  and  which  cause  recurring  conflict  and  com- 
promise between  them.  It  tries  to  discover  what 
men  seek  through  political  action,  which  men  dlreot 
the  political  actors,  and  finally  how  that  action 
determines  the  pattern  of  International  relations.1 2 

Somewhat  implicitly,  therefore,  their  outlook  was  that  of 

national  "communities"  operating  within  the  confines  of  a 

world  "society,"  for  they  later  spent  considerable  effort 

examining  the  nature  of  the  national  community  and,  In 

the  latter  part  of  their  text,  plaoed  suoh  topics  as 

regionalism  and  the  United  Nations  under  the  question 

2 

"world  community  or  world  society." 

Rather  than  base  their  study  on  nation-states  as 
some  type  of  individual  "being"  In  the  system,  the  authors 
tried  to  breathe  some  life  into  the  state-system  concept 
which  had  been  such  a tradition  in  textbooks.  They  spoke 


1Haas  and  Whiting,  op,  olt..  p.  21. 

2 Ibid. . Part  Six. 
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Instead  of  national  communities  based  upon  some  common 
system  of  values. 

A national  community  ...  Is  a complex  of  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  elites  united  by  a body  of 
beliefs,  transcending  their  own  restricted  Ideologies 
and  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  so 
that  their  national  values  make  up  the  highest 
doctrine  to  which  they  profess  political  loyality.1 2 3 4 

This  community  orientation  (the  desire  to  remain  in 
association  through  values  more  commonly  held  among  them- 
selves than  among  others)^  generated  a "national  myth" 
which  activates  policy  goals  supported  by  the  emotional 
commitment  to  that  myth— nationalism. 

The  elements  common  to  all  group  ideologies  in 
a given  community  will  be  referred  to  as  the  community's 
national  "myth"  ....  It  differs  from  ideology  in 
that?. it  stands  above  the  beliefs  of  the  community's 
constituent  groups  and  thereby  unites  them.  ...  It 
exists  because  it  is  professed  and  believed  in  by 
the  groups  and  individuals  who  identify  themselves 
with  it. 3 

They  further  indicated  that  the  existence  of  myths  could 
be  either  an  active  or  a latent  factor  in  the  system. 

What  made  the  myth  important  was  the  degree  of  emotional 
involvement  linked  to  that  myth  (nationalism)  and  the 
degree  to  which  policies  were  actuated  to  support  or 

L, 

advance  the  myth. 


1Ibld.,  p.  32. 

2 Ibid. , p. 

3Ibld. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  35-36. 
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Although  the  national  myth  was  a community  out- 
look, the  policies  activated  to  advance  the  national  myth 
were  the  result  of  group  Interaction  and  the  compromising 
of  opposing  elite  Interests  through  the  decision-making 
process. 

The  ends  of  a nation's  foreign  policy  are  defined 
on  each  level  of  the  soolal  hierarchy!  Individuals, 
Interest  groups,  elites,  political  parties,  and  the 
government  Itself,  Ideology  enters  at  each  level, 
though  the  clarity  and  uniqueness  of  group  values 
tend  to  be  sloughed  off  and  compromised  away  as  the 
prooess  of  definition  reaches  the  higher  levels.1 

The  goals  that  emerged  from  this  process  were,  therefore, 

determined  by  the  Interests  of  the  group  or  groups  dominant 

o 

in  the  decision-making  mechanism  of  the  political  system. 

In  adopting  this  approach,  Professors  Haas  and 
Whiting  were  basically  rejecting  the  traditional  "national 
Interest”  approach  to  state  objectives.  Noting  that  some 
writers  viewed  what  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  permanently 
fixed  aspects  of  policy  as  "national  Interest,"  the  authors 
flatly  rejected  such  a static  outlook  by  professing  that 
"policy  alms  undergo  change  as  the  Interests  of  elites 

3 

alter  and  as  new  groups  attain  positions  of  influence." 
Therefore,  a national  Interest  concept  is  too  abstraot  to 
be  of  much  utility,  for  In  reality  the  national  Interest 

1Ibld. . p.  59. 

2Ibld.,  p.  39. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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remains  "little  more  than  the  claims  on  other  states  which 
correspond  to  the  specific  alms  of  ruling  groups."1  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  the  existence  of  a true  national 
Interest,  according  to  the  authors,  was  likely  only  under 
those  conditions  where  a policy  "corresponds  In  its  broad 
outline  to  the  values  of  the  whole  community  in  general 
and  to  the  specific  Ideologies  of  opposition  groups  in 
particular.  . . . "2 

What  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting  failed  to  make 
satisfactorily  clear  was  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the 
term  "national  Interest"  by  other  writers  equated  to  their 
concept  of  the  "national  myth."  This  writer  has  a suspicion 
that  those  who  were  basing  their  approach  upon  the  ooncept 
of  the  national  interest  would  counter  that  their  inter- 
pretation of  that  concept  was  strikingly  similar  to  Pro- 
fessors Haas  and  Whiting’s  concept  of  the  national  myth, 
as  the  following  excerpt  suggests. 

No  government  can  afford  to  depart  for  long  in 
its  specific  policy  aims  from  what  the  national  myth 
dictates.  It  is  this  need  which  gives  to  national 
foreign  policies  whatever  relative  consistency  they 
may  possess  from  government  to  government,  from  election 
to  election. 

In  the  large  number  of  issues,  however,  in  which 
there  is  no  direct  relation  to  these  broad  consensual 
forces,  the  view  of  the  ruling  groups  alone  defines 


1Ibid. , p.  45. 

2 Ibid. 
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the  national  Interest,  which  therefore  is  not  necessarily 
permanent,  consistent,  or  national.1 

Nevertheless,  most  "national  interest"  writers  warranted 

much  of  the  criticism  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting  leveled 

against  them  because  of  their  general  failure  to  more 

explicitly  examine  and  define  the  central  concept  they  were 

expounding. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  group-interest 
approach  and  national  myth  concept,  the  authors  also 
attempted  to  retreat  from  the  widely  accepted  "power" 
approach.  It  is  not  that  they  refuted  the  element  of 
power  in  the  system,  but  rather  that  they  rejected  the 
more  extreme  interpretation  often  given  to  that  concept. 

They  agreed  that 

international  politics  is  often  called  a "struggle 
for  power"  or  "power  politics,"  but  in  this  regard 
it  does  not  differ  from  domestlo  politics i all  politlos 
Involves  conflict.  The  essential  difference  is  that 
domestic  political  conflicts  are  subject  to  restraints 
which  are  lacking  in  the  world  scene.  In  short,  all 
politlos  is  power  politics,  only  international  politics 
is  "more  so."2 

To  this  point,  they  did  not  deviate  greatly  from  past  power 
presentations.  But  they  began  to  make  several  revisions 
to  the  traditional  interpretation  as  they  developed  their 
analysis.  First  of  all,  they  emphasized  that  power  must 
be  viewed  in  a more  flexible  light  than  simply  open  conflict 


1Ibid. , p.  ^6. 

2Ibid.,  p.  4-9. 
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and  coercion.  Power  was  defined  by  them  as  being  "the  ob- 
jective ability  of  an  elite  to  carry  out  its  will  through 
possession  of  armies,  military  equipment,  or  propaganda 
instruments  or  by  the  acquiescence  of  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  that  will."*  As  such,  power  must 

be  conceived  as  being  means,  rather  than  ends.  Power  for 

2 

the  sake  of  power  was  not  normally  the  group  aim.  Fur- 
thermore, in  a later  section  they  expanded  upon  this 
analysis  by  commenting  that  although  power  is  related  to 
means  toward  the  fulfillment  of  group  objectives,  it  was 
not  synonymous  with  means. 

Power  is  synonymous  with  strength  and  might  be 
defined  as  the  amount  of  force  available  to  a nation's 
elite  toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  given  end.  Note 
that  power  is  not  synonymous  with  endsi  nations  do 
not  vie  for  power  but  their  struggle  is  of  power,  for 
ends  rooted  in  values  and  interests.  Furthermore, 
power  is  not  synonymous  with  means,  the  way  in  which 
ends  are  achieved.  It  provides  the  force  whereby 
means  succeed,  be  they  military,  economic,  political, 
or  psychological. 

Since  power  was  involved  in  operationalizing  the 
means  to  pursue  state  objectives,  rather  than  being  the 
objective  of  policy  per  se.  they  concluded  that  the  more 
fundamental  objective  of  states  was  security.  The  con- 
flict which  thus  occurred  in  the  system  was  not  conflict 
over  power,  but  conflict  involving  the  peroeived  require- 
ments constituting  security  for  the  national  community, 


*Ibld. . p.  38. 
2Ib id.,  p.  39. 
3Ibid. , p.  81. 
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for  all  states  do  not  perceive  security  In  the  same  light,1 
Since  security  was  the  prime  desire  of  national  communities, 
the  authors  advanced  "types"  of  policies  which  could 
achieve  that  goali  self-preservation,  self-extension,  and 
self-abnegation,2 3  The  authors*  general  line  of  thinking  Is 
represented  as  follows i 

Self-preservation  Implies  the  desire  to  maintain 
social,  economic.  Institutional,  Ideological,  and 
therefore  political  systems  as  they  are  at  a given 
point  in  time.  The  wish  to  maintain  a given  set  of 
institutions  Is  a minimum  aim.  , . . Sometimes  this 
minimum  wish  gives  way  to  a more  ambitious  set  of 
demands i In  that  case,  ends  of  self-extension  take 
the  place  of  the  more  limited  desire  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  Finally,  particular  ideological  or 
physical  conditions  may  persuade  elites  and  nations 
to  abnegate,  more  or  less  voluntarily,  alms  of  per- 
servlng  what  they  possess  and  to  out  down  their 
political  commitments  and  programs.  For  the  most 
part  self-preservation,  however,  is  the  group  aim 
of  overwhelming  importance. 3 

Depending  upon  the  types  of  policies  pursued,  then,  the 

Intensity  of  conflict  oould  vary.  But  the  authors  were 

emphatic  In  stating  that  since  the  search  for  security 

was  the  dominant  factor  In  the  actions  of  national 

communities,  "the  search  for  security  by  one  implies 

the  future  Insecurity  of  the  others  and  therefore  the 

search  for  security  by  one  state  must  be  countered  by  the 

power  policies  of  others.  * , « " At  this  point,  their 


1Ibid.,  pp.  46-53. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  59-69. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  59. 
^Ibld. . p.  52. 
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"dynamics"  became  somewhat  rigid.  The  somewhat  fatal- 
istic "struggle  for  power"  approach  which  they  refuted 
seemed  by  implication  to  have  been  replaced  by  an  equally 
fatalistic  "struggle  for  security."  Professors  Haas  and 
Whiting  failed  to  ponder  whether  or  not  the  self-preservation 
of  one  entity  necessarily  means  the  Jeopardy  of  the  preser- 
vation of  others.  Is  there  such  a dose  cause  and  effect 
relationship  as  to  suggest  that  "more"  security  for  one 
state  meant  so  much  "less"  security  for  the  others.  The 
authors  did  suggest  the  problem  of  perceptions  and  policy 
interpretation  among  elites  toward  the  aims  of  other 
elites  in  the  international  system,  but  did  not  utilize 
this  to  escape  the  "struggle  for  security"  problem  they 
created. * 

After  devoting  what,  for  their  time,  was  an  unusually 
large  portion  of  their  text  for  the  formulation  of  their 
approach  (some  eighty  pages),  the  authors  proceeded  into 
the  main  body  of  their  textbook,  beginning  with  the  tradi- 
tional analysis  of  elements  of  power.  This  subject  was 
divided  into  two  chapters i one  on  the  tangible  factors 
of  power  and  a subsequent  chapter  on  intangible  factors 
of  power.  The  latter  ohapter  included  several  factors  not 
previously  given  much  attention-group  tensions  and  prop- 
aganda.^ 

1Ibid.,  p.  79. 

2 Ibid. , Chapter  6,  pp.  119-133. 
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Prom  there,  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting  devoted 
chapters  to  the  various  methods  of  policy  Implementation, 
beginning  with  the  standard  treatment  of  diplomacy  in- 
cluding, however,  a brief  analysis  of  a widely  overlooked 
group  of  negotiators— military  representatives.1 2  They 
then  devoted  a chapter  to  alliances,  which  proved  to  be 
a weak  link  In  their  Innovative  efforts.  They  paid  little 
attention  to  the  balance  of  power  concept  and  essentially 
Ignored  the  impact  of  nuclear  technology  upon  the  system, 
instead  basing  their  analysis  upon  suoh  topics  as  choosing 
allies,  drafting  the  alliance,  maintaining  the  alliance, 
and  utilizing  the  alliance.  The  student  was  introduced 
to  the  operation  of  alliances  but  received  little  Insight 
into  the  underlying  forces  which  activate  the  use  of 

p 

alliance  mechanisms. 

Much  more  Impressive  for  the  period  was  their  exam- 
ination of  the  political-psychological  techniques  of  prop- 
aganda and  subversion,  which  included  a case  study  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  experience  of  the  1930* s.  Sections  were 
devoted  to  the  role  and  techniques  of  propaganda  Illum- 
inated with  analyses  of  the  Ideological  and  technical 

3 

problems  involved  with  propaganda  practices. 

1Ibld. . Chapter  7#  PP«  144-146, 

2 Ibid..  Chapter  8. 

3 ibid, , pp.  194-200. 
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The  chapter  on  economics  began  with  a refreshing 
approach  by  Professors  Haas  and.  Whiting  Indicating  that 
economics  could  not  be  divoroed  from  politics.  Economic 
techniques  were  not  solely  used  for  economic  ends  but 
were,  Instead,  strongly  intertwined  with  political  objec- 
tives and  often  used  to  serve  political  ends.*  After  such 
comments,  however,  the  authors  reverted  to  the  standard 
treatment  of  such  eoonomlc  practices  as  tariffs,  quotas, 
licenses,  stockpiling,  preemptive  buying,  boycotts,  and 
export  controls.  Like  their  contemporaries,  they  over- 
looked the  problems  of  political  Impact  of  economic  Inter- 
actions and  the  significance  of  economio  Interdependence 
among  states.  They  did  regain  their  Innovative  spirit, 
however,  in  their  following  ohapter  which  was  totally 
devoted  to  a study  of  foreign  aid,  a topic  given  only 
limited  and  passing  consideration  by  their  contemporaries. 
The  various  types  of  foreign  aid  programs  (economic,  tech- 
nical, and  military)  were  analyzed  with  case  studies  as 
supportive  data.  The  fundamental  Implications  of  aid 
techniques  were  overlooked,  but  the  technique  may  have 
been  too  recent  as  yet  to  give  rise  to  consideration  of 

this  point.  The  authors  did,  however,  make  brief  mention 

2 

of  problems  Involved  In  aid  programs. 

1 Ibid. , pp.  209-210. 

2 Ibid. . Chapter  11. 
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Further  efforts  to  retain  the  Innovations  of  their 
"dynamics”  approach  centered  upon  some  two  hundred  pages 
of  text  devoted  to  case  studies  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  various  types  of  political  systems,  including 
the  United  States  (as  an  example  of  a pluralistic  demo- 
cracy), the  Soviet  Union  (as  a single-group  authoritarian 
elite),  Egypt  (as  a study  of  an  oligarchical  elite),  and 
Nazi  Germany  (as  a study  of  a multiple  versus  single 
authoritarian  elite).1-  What  emerged  from  this  ambitious 
effort  was  an  extended  examination  of  the  operation  and 
interactions  involved  in  particular  political  systems. 

The  authors  did  attempt  to  incorporate  their  concepts  of 
group  Interaction  and  elites  into  their  analysis,  but 
their  presentation  remained  basically  that  of  historical 
development  and  description.  The  significance  of  these 
"types”  of  decision-making  mechanisms  in  the  international 
system  received  little  attention  and  few  working  hypotheses 
were  attempted  that  could  serve  as  useful  tools  for  analyzing 
the  multitude  of  ”non-oase  studies"  which  existed  in  the 
system. 

The  final  sections  of  Dynamloa  of  International 
Relations  concerned  the  topics  of  international  law,  inter- 
national organization,  and  regionalism.  The  manner  in 

1Ibid. , Part  Four. 
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whioh  these  were  assessed  left  the  student  with  the  feeling 
that  such  were  distinctly  secondary  forces  In  the  Inter- 
national system,  for  there  was  no  framework  offered  by 
which  the  student  could  analyze  the  role  and  Impact  of 
these  forces  upon  the  broader  International  system.  Pro- 
fessors Haas  and  Whiting's  presentation  of  International 
law  appeared  particularly  superfluous  when  Judged  against 
their  objective  of  "dynamics."  Two  chapters  were  devoted 
to  the  nature  and  sources  of  International  law,  the  defi- 
nition of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  Immunities,  rights  of 
aliens  and  protection  of  nationals,  Jurisdiction  over  in- 
dividuals, and  the  laws  of  war  and  peace.  The  notion  of 
these  topics  of  law,  regionalism,  and  International  organi- 
zation acting  in  some  manner  as  systemic  restraints  received 
no  attention. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  International  system 
that  the  authors  were  attempting  to  portray  as  dynamic, 
they  further  tended  to  exaggerate  the  weaknesses  of  Inter- 
national law  and  international  organization,  commenting 
that  the  institutional  restraints  upon  the  use  of  force 
were  exceptionally  weak,  moral  oppbsition  to  violence  an  In- 
effectual deterrent,  and  law  and  organization  powerless  to 
persuade  elites  against  a course  of  aotlon  Involving  ocnflict.1 

1 Ibid. , Parts  Five  and  Six. 
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The  authors  failed  to  retain  much  of  the  dynamics  of  their 
approach  in  the  treatment  of  these  topics  by  falling  to 
give  consideration  to  the  degree  of  interaction  which 
existed  between  these  forces  and  the  selection  of  policies 
among  national  communities. 

Despite  the  various  weaknesses  noted  in  the  above 
analysis,  it  is  understandable  why  critlos  were  saying  in 
the  mld-1950*s  that  "it  is  a pleasure  to  be  almost  unre- 
servedly enthusiastic  about  any  textbook.  Dynamics  of 
International  Relations  by  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting 
warrants  such  enthusiasm."1  The  efforts  of  these  authors 
represented  a significant  breakthrough  in  textbook  devel- 
opment, for  they  offered  a more  unified  analysis  of  the 
international  system  based  upon  more  dynamic  conoepts  of 
a socio-psychological  nature  rather  than  the  standard 
mechanistic  and  rather  sterile  view  of  the  "state";  system. 
They  were  attempting  to  incorporate  into  the  subject  some 
of  the  concepts  and  findings  from  other  fields  and  thereby 
more  accurately  reflected  the  multi-disciplinary  nature  of 
their  subject.  In  doing  so,  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting 
were  throwing  out  a methodological  challenge  to  cheir  con- 
temporaries to  seriously  grapple  with  the  problem  of  for- 
mulating analytical  frameworks  for  ordering  the  study  of 

1 Sonde rmann,  op.  olt..  p.  106. 
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their  subject.  To  this  end,  they  were  quite  willing  to 
utilize  the  full  potential  of  a textbook — not  only  was 
it  to  serve  as  a basic  text,  but  also  to  provide  a frame- 
work for  analysis  of  its  subject  matter  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  Incorporate  the  relevant  findings  from  other 
fields.  Although  Professors  Haas  and  Whiting  were  unable 
to  resolve  a major  problem  plaguing  textbooks  in  the 
field — namely  how  to  make  the  elements  of  the  system 
reflect  the  dynamics  of  the  system  (the  topical  compart- 
mentallzation  syndrome )— such  should  not  deter  from  their 
explicit  attempt  at  providing  a methodological  framework 
and  being  analytical  rather  than  descriptive.  Their  text- 
book was  probably  the  finest  text  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
lific decade  of  the  1950' s.  It  certainly  ranks  with 
Raymond  Buell's  International  Relations  of  the  1920*s, 
Frederick  Schuman's  International  Politics  of  the  1930's, 
and  Hans  Morgenthau's  Politics  Among  Nations  of  the  19^0's 
as  a major  contributor  to  the  development  of  the  field 
of  International  Relations  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
teaching  books. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Professo®  Haas  and 
Whiting's  methodological  challenge  was  all  but  ignored 
by  those  who  wrote  after  them  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  quickly  the  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1960*s. 
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Summary  of  a Decade’s  Textbook  Developments 

The  decade  of  the  1950* s can  be  portrayed  as  a 
period  of  general  consolidation  of  the  discipline's 
textbooks  with  a correlative  attempt  by  some  textbook 
writers  to  develop  a more  innovative  approach  to  their 
subject  matter.  As  such,  the  decade  has  been  labeled  that 
of  both  consolidation  and  experimentation. 

The  major  approach  which  had  emerged  in  the  1930* s 
and  1940 's  became  the  central  focal  point  of  the  1950' si 
the  "political"  approach  or  "power"  approach.  Inter- 
national Relations  was  finally  agreed  upon  as  being  a 
legitimate  portion  of  the  field  of  Political  Science  and 
the  basic  point  of  focus  centered  upon  the  political  aspeots 
of  the  International  system. 

Definitions  proved,  however,  to  be  an  area  of  con- 
siderable disagreement.  The  scope  of  the  field  which 
textbooks  sought  to  portray  was  in  serious  dispute.  The 
entire  range  of  definitions  for  international  relations 
from  the  more  general  to  the  more  specific  were  represented! 
from  the  more  inclusive  definitions  of  Schleicher  and 
Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony  (who  viewed  actions  of  non- 
official  actors  as  well  as  official)  through  the  more 
focused  interpretations  of  Hill,  Padelford  and  Lincoln, 
and  Hartmann  (dealing  more  with  state  actions  and  political 
relations)  to  the  more  implicit  definitions  of  such  writers 
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as  Palmer  and  Perkins,  Friedmann,  Ball  and  Klllough,  and 
Mills  and  McLaughlin  who  talked  of  the  "state  system." 

Despite  this  lack  of  consensus  on  a definition 
for  the  field,  when  It  came  to  matters  of  approach  and 
topical  considerations  the  textbooks  of  the  period  were 
quite  similar.  In  this  period  of  standardization,  a 
central  core  emerged  by  whioh  to  study  international 
relations  and  to  order  data. 

This  central  oore  of  the  decade’s  textbooks  was 
the  "nation-state  system,"  Its  development,  and  Its 
corollaries  of  sovereignty,  nationalism,  "national  Interest," 
and  "power."  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  states  of 
the  system  sought  security  through  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  attention  was  thus  devoted  to  studying  the 
"elements"  of  national  power.  In  their  checklist  of 
elements,  few  writers  paid  much  attention  to  the  impact 
of  types  of  governmental  systems,  effects  of  social  co- 
hesiveness, or  the  Intricacies  of  military  power.  Some 
authors  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  component  elements 
comprising  power  were  complex  and  interrelated,  but  the 
solution  to  the  conceptual  problem  of  devising  a frame- 
work to  link  and  relate  these  elements  remained  elusive 
and  the  existence  of  the  problem  often  unrecognized. 

An  Increasing  number  of  writers  were  questioning, 
however,  the  more  extreme  single-factor  analysis  of  power. 
Although  all  admitted  it  to  be  a useful  concept  and  a 
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critical  factor  In  understanding  the  operation  of  the 
system,  some  were  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  failed 
to  be  presented  in  its  proper  focus.  While  the  "power 
approach"  remained  a dominant  school  of  thought  in  the 
1950 's  with  its  outlook  of  struggle  for  power,  power 
equaling  coercive  force,  and  power  being  an  urge  or 
drive  of  elites,  authors  such  as  Padelford  and  Lincoln, 
Hill,  Schleicher,  and  Haas  and  Whiting  were  viewing 
power  more  in  terms  of  influence,  persuasion,  means, 
and  a force  behind  instruments  of  policy. 

Prom  that  central  core,  textbooks  of  the  period 
would  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  "techniques"  or  "instru- 
ments" for  implementing  policy,  including  diplomacy, 
economics,  propaganda,  and  war.  Many  authors  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  "foreign  policies  of  major 
powers"  and  several  presented  regional  studies  as  well. 

All  writers  felt  it  requisite  to  Include  sections  on 
international  law  and  international  organization,  but 
could  not  agree  whether  these  were  "Instruments  of  policy" 
or  restraints  upon  policy.  Most  injected  into  their 
study  at  some  point  commentaries  on  disarmament,  balance 
of  power,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  development  of  a world  community  outlook. 

The  end  result  of  this  consolidated  approach  was 
a more  or  less  systematic  ordering  of  considerable 
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quantities  of  data  and  a major  effort  among  authors  to 
portray  the  "realities"  of  the  International  system. 
Topical  presentation  centered  around  such  central  con- 
cepts as  the  "struggle  for  power,"  the  "quest  for  peace 
and  security,"  and  the  pursuit  of  the  "national  interest." 
The  core  focus  for  these  concepts  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  the  "state"  as  the  fundamental  actor. 

The  solidification  of  the  field  was  attempted 
basically  through  the  techniques  of  historical  allusion, 
descriptive  presentation,  and  institutional  analysis.  A 
minority  of  the  textbook  writers  attempted  some  form  of 
a sociological  approach  as  well.  Almost  all  used  the 
"principles"  technique. 

Topical  considerations  were  expanded  in  this  de- 
cade. Ideological  forces,  for  example,  were  given  more 
attention  than  before,  although  usually  subsumed  under 
a section  dealing  with  propaganda  or  a comparison  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  foreign  policies,  Geographlo, 
demographlo,  and  sociological  concepts  and  forces  were 
subjected  to  increasing  analysis.  International  insti- 
tutions were  analyzed  by  every  author  as  a part  of  the 
international  system  rather  than  as  a force  to  replace 
the  system. 

This  consolidation  of  thinking  presented  a more 
realistic  picture  of  the  international  system.  By  centering 
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their  attention  upon  the  political  Interactions  of  states, 
authors  dealt  more  fundamentally  with  the  forces  acti- 
vating the  system.  To  this  extent,  the  textbooks  of  the 
1950's  centered  upon  "how**  states  Interacted  In  the  Inter- 
national system,  by  spending  considerable  space  on  the 
analysis  of  the  instruments  of  policy  implementation.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  textbooks  of  the  period  were 
unable  to  provide,  for  the  most  part,  a framework  by 
which  to  order  their  concepts  and  elicit  their  Inter- 
relatedness. Most  frameworks  were  implicit  and  few  were 
employed  as  an  operational  foundation  for  their  subject. 

a 

They  ranged  from  Haas  and  Whiting's  and  Schleicher's  more 
ambitious  group  Interaction  models j to  Strausz-Hupe*  and 
Possony's  oonfllct-cooperation  continuum*  to  Hill's  and 
Padelford  and  Lincoln's  deo is lon-making  schemes i on  to 
Ball  and  Killough's  and  Mills  and  McLaughlin's  less  rig- 
orous "struggle  for  power"  and  Palmer  and  Perkin's  "state 
system."  Regardless  of  the  approach  adopted,  most  aohieved 
little  lasting  utility  because  of  implicitness,  lack  of 
definitional  interest,  and  Inability  to  link  aotual  sub- 
ject matter.  As  a result  compartmentalization  was  the  norm 
for  the  period  with  correlative  problems  of  topical  linkage. 

Because  of  their  oonoern  with  "how"  states  interact, 
frameworks  were  lacking,  as  were  "why"  states  act  in  a 
particular  manner,  why  particular  policies  were  adopted 
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(beyond  ambiguous  comments  on  "national  Interests"), 
and  what  faotors  interact  to  determine  particular  pol- 
icies and  objectives.  Social  and  group  dynamics  were 
Ignored  In  all  but  a few  textbooks,  such  as  those  by 
Schleicher,  Haas  and  Whiting,  and  Padelford  and  Lincoln 
where  deolslon-making  and  such  psychological  influences 
as  values,  beliefs,  and  perceptions  were  given  varying 
degrees  of  attention.  Public  opinion  and  the  relation- 
ship of  internal  and  external  policies  wsre  given  little 
or  no  attention. 

In  addition  to  this  theoretical  gap,  there  existed 
some  systemic  gaps  as  well.  The  emergence  of  non-Western 
areas  of  the  globe  received  little  attention.  The  impact 
of  neutralism  and  nuclear  weapons  upon  policy  and  the 
balance  of  power  was  given  only  brief  commentary  by  a 
few  writers,  with  many  ignoring  them  altogether.  Such 

■ , i i f . i, 

forces  as  economic  interdependence  and  foreign  aid  were 
almost  totally  neglected  and  the  general  impact  of  systemic 
restraints  upon  policy  formulation  suffered  from  the  con- 
cern with  the  "sovereign"  nature  of  the  state  system. 

The  portrayal  of  the  1950* s thus  becomes  one  in 
which  research  was  focusing  more  heavily  upon  the  dynamic 
forces  of  social  interaction  while  textbooks  were  descri- 
bing techniques  of  state  interaction.  Theoretical  ad- 
vances were  made  with  such  concepts  as  decision-making, 


public  opinion,  systems  analysis,  group  interaction  and 
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communication,  while  textbook  writers  wrote  of  the  oper- 
ation of  diplomacy,  the  struggle  for  power,  International 
law,  war,  imperialism,  and  nationalism.  While  research 
was  being  attempted  to  determine  "why”  actors  behaved  in 
a particular  manner  and  "why”  situations  progressed  in 
varying  manners,  textbooks  were  introducing  the  reader 
to  "how”  states  operate  in  the  systemi  and  this  was  pre- 
sented in  a highly  structured,  descriptive,  and  topically 
compartmented  treatment  failing  to  reflect  the  dynamics 
of  the  system  and  the  interrelated  nature  of  its  elements. 

Despite  this  general  ploture,  there  were  some 
significant  attempts  made  in  the  period  under  consideration 
to  provide  a more  general  theoretical  framework  by  which  to 
examine  the  international  system  and  understand  some  of  the 
newer  forces  at  work  in  the  more  contemporary  period  that 
influenced  the  operation  of  that  system.  As  has  been  seen. 
Professors  Haas  and  Whiting  were  the  most  successful  in 
developing  a more  explicit  framework  for  analysis,  with 
equally  explicit  but  less  successful  attempts  being  made 
by  Professor  Schleicher  and  Professors  Strausz-Hupe  and 
Possony. 

The  remaining  effort  becomes  that  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  these  early  attempts  were  capitalized 
upon  by  the  textbook  writers  of  the  19$0*s  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  writers  were  successful  in  closing  some  of 
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the  gaps  between  the  thinking  of  theorists  and  specialists 
versus  textbook  writers  as  well  as  more  accurately 
assessing  the  forces  at  work  In  the  International  system 
Itself. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SIGNAL  FOR  CHANGE i THE  1960's 
Introduction 

The  final  effort  of  this  study  concerns  the  extent 
to  which  the  textbook  writers  of  the  1960's  have  been 
successful  in  dealing  with  or  recognizing  some  of  the 
problems  which  remained  unattended  In  textbooks  or  were 
not  satisfactorily  remedied  In  previous  decades.  If,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  previous  deoade  was  one  of  gen- 
eral consolidation  and  standardization  of  the  discipline's 
textbooks  with  several  efforts  at  experimentation,  then 
the  remaining  focus  must  center  upon  discovering  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  writers  of  the  most  recent  decade  have 
capitalized  upon  the  strengths  and  shortcomings  of  previous 
efforts  and  have  come  to  terms  with  the  problems  of  re- 
search incorporation  and  theory-building,  with  linkage 
of  subject  matter,  and  with  the  examination  of  major  con- 
temporary forces  at  work  in  the  actual  international 
setting. 
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Research  Developments 


Research  activities  stepped  up  appreciably  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1950* s and  In  the  decade  of  the 
1960*s.  Students  of  International  relations  were  expending 
considerable  effort  In  upgrading  various  segments  of  the 
field  and  dosing  noticeable  gaps  in  other  areas. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  a significantly  obser- 
vable expansion  of  interest  is  evidenced  was  in  theoret- 
ical analyses  and  theory-building.  A number  of  related 
trends  emerged  in  this  area  during  the  period  under  exam- 
ination in  this  chapter.  An  area  which  was  becoming 
increasingly  in  vogue  was  theorizing  about  theory  in 
international  relations,1  In  addition  to  this,  multiple 


1A  sampling  of  works  in  this  area  include  Horace 
V.  Harrison,  ed.,  The  Role  of  Theory  in  International 
Relations  (New  Yorki  D.  Van  No strand,  1964) j Stanley  J. 
Hoffmann,  ed.,  Contemporary  Theory  in  International 
Relations  (Englewood  Cliffs i Prentice-Hall , 1960)1 
William  T.  R.  Fox,  ed.,  Theoretical  Aspeots  of  Inter- 
national Relations  (Notre  Damei  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1959)1  Hayward  R.  Alker,  "The  Long  Road  to  Inter- 
national Relations  Theory,"  World  Politics.  XVIII,  No.  4 
(July,  19 66),  623-655i  Charles  A.  McClelland,  "The  Function 
9f  Theory  in  International  Relations,"  Journal  of  Conflict 
Resolution.  IV,  No.  3 (September,  I960),  303-336»  Kenneth 
v/.'  Thompson,  "Normative  Theory  in  International  Relations," 
Journal  of  International  Affairs.  XXI,  No.  2 (1967), 

278-^92 » K alevi  J,  Holsti,  "International  Relations  as 
a Social  Science  1 A Research  Approach,"  International 
Social  Science  Journal.  XVII,  No.  3 (1965) , 442-453 l 
Arthur  L.  Burns,  '"Prospects  for  a General  Theory  of  Inter- 
national Relations,"  World  Politics.  XIV,  No.  1 (October, 
1961),  25-46|  Morton  A.  Kaplan,  "Problems  of  Theory  Building 
and  Theory  Confirmation  in  International  Politics,"  World 
Politics.  XIV,  No.  1 (October,  1961),  6-24|  J.  David  Singer, 
"Theorizing  about  Theory  in  International  Politics,"  Jour- 
nal of  Conflict  Resolution.  IV,  No.  4 (December,  i960), 
431-441 . 
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approaches  to  theory-building  were  undertaken  seriously 
in  this  period.  Including  Internation  interaction!1  game 
theoryi2  utilization  of  mathematical  techniques,  statistical 
methods,  and  computers systems  and  models i and  simulation 
experiments. ^ 

Another  area  in  which  increased  attention  was 
focused  during  this  period  was  that  of  foreign  policy 


1See,  for  example,  Bruce  M.  Russett,  "Toward  a 
Model  of  Competitive  International  Politics,"  Journal  of 
Politics.  XXV.  No.  2 (May,  1963)#  226-247 i J.  David  Singer, 
"Inter-nation  Influence!  A Formal  Model,"  American  Polit- 
ical Sclenoe  Review.  LVII,  No.  2 (June,  1963).  420-430. 

2See  Irving  Horowitz,  "Arms,  Policies,  and  Games," 
American  Scholar.  XXXI,  No.  1 (Winter,  1961-1962),  94-1 07 ! 

M.  Shublk,  "Some  Reflections  on  the  Design  of  Game  Theo- 
retic Models  for  the  Study  of  Negotiation  and  Threats," 
Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  VII,  No.  1 (March,  1963). 

1—1 2 s Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield  and  Norman  J.  Padelford,  "Three 
Experiments  in  Political  Gaming,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,  LIII , No.  4 (December,  1959).  1105-1115# 

^Studies  include  William  J.  Kotsch,  "An  Arithmetic 
Approach  to  International  Relations,"  American  Behavioral 
Scientist.  IX.  No.  2 (October,  1965).  23-24 i J.  David 
Singer,  "Data-making  in  International  Relations,"  Behav- 
ioral Science.  X,  No.  1 (January,  1965).  68-80. 

^Jay  S.  Goodman,  "The  Concept  of  'System*  in  Inter- 
national Relations  Theory,"  Background,  VIII,  No.  4 (Feb- 
ruary, 1965),  257-2671  Klaus  Knorr  and  Sidney  Verba,  eds.. 
The  International  System!  Theoretical  Essays  ( Princeton « 
Princeton  University  Press, 1961 ) J Fred  W . Riggs,  'Inter- 
national Relations  as  a Primitive  System,"  World  Politics, 
XIV,  No.  1 (October,  1961),  l44-l8li  Kenneth  Waltz,  Man, 
the  State  and  War  (Columbia!  Columbia  University  Press, 

1959). 

^William  D.  Coplin,  "Inter-nation  Similation  and 
Contemporary  Theories  of  International  Relations,"  Amer- 
lean  Political  Science  Review.  LX,  No.  3 (September,  1966), 
5^2-578 i Sidney  Verba,  "Simulation,  Reality  and  Theory  in 
International  Relations,"  World  Politics.  XVI,  No.  4 (April, 
1964),  490-521j  Harold  Guetzkow  et  al..  Simulation  in  Inter- 
national Relations  (Englewood  Cliffs « Prentice-Hall,  1963). 
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formulation  processes  and  decision-making  theories,  ex- 

o 

ternal  influences  upon  decision-making  mechanisms,  and 
the  problem  of  actor  perceptions  and  psychological  vari- 
ables,-^ It  should  prove  interesting  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  such  concentration  in  these  areas  deflated  the 
long- prevalent  “state  as  actor"  approach  in  international 
relations  textbooks  as  the  decade  of  the  1960*s  progressed. 


1Paul  Y.  Hammond,  Foreign  Policy-making  (Santa 
Monica i Rand  Corporation,  1965) » Burton  M.  Sapin,  The 
Making  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  ( Washington i 
Brookings  Institute,  1966) j James  N.  Rosenau,  National 
Leadership  and  Foreign  Policy  ( Princeton i Princeton 
University  Press,  1963) » George  A.  Modelski,  A Theory  of 
Foreign  Policy  (New  Yorki  Praeger,  1962) » Paul  Y.  Hammond, 
"Foreign  Policy-making  and  Administrative  Politics,"  World 
Politics.  XVII,  No.  4 (July,  1965),  656-6? 1|  J.  0.  Ausland, 
"Crisis  Management , " Foreign  Affairs.  XLIV,  No.  2 (January, 
1966),  291-303i  Stanley  J.  Hoffmann  et  al..  "American  For- 
eign Policyi  Freedom  and  Restraints,"  Daedalus . XCI,  No.  4 
(Autumn,  1962),  651-819*  Joseph  Frankel,  "Rational  Dasision- making 
in  Foreign  Policy,"  Yearbook  of  World  Affairs.  XIV  (I960), 
40-66. 


2 Malcolm  E.  Jewell,  Senatorial  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy  (Lexingtoni  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1962) 1 
Bernard  C.  Cohen,  The  Influence  of  Non-Governmental  Groups 
on  Foreign  Policy-making  (Bostoni  World  Peace  Foundation, 

1959) l  Bernard  C.  Cohen,  "The  Military  Policy  Public," 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  XXX,  No.  2 (Summer,  1966), 

200-211 » Paul  A.  Smith,  "Opinions,  Publics,  and  World 
Affairs  in  the  United  States,"  Western  Political  Quarterly. 
XIV,  No.  3 (September,  1961),  698-714*  Neal  D.  Houghton, 
"Social  Structure  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  United  States," 
Yearbook  of  World  Affairs.  XV  (1961),  93-1 3^*  Marian  Irish, 
"Publio  Opinion  and  American  Foreign  Policy,"  Political 
Quarterly.  XXXI,  No.  2 (April- June,  I960),  1 51-162 » Richard 
R,  Fagen,  "Some  Assessments  and  Uses  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Diplomacy,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  XXIV,  No.  3 (Fall, 

1960) ,  448-457. 

-Herbert  C.  Kelman,  ed.,  International  Behavior 
(New  Yorki  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1965)*  Kenneth  E. 
Bouldlng,  "National  Images  and  International  Systems," 
Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  Ill,  No.  2 (June,  1959)* 
120-131*  Wolfram  F.  Hanrieder,  "Actor  Objectives  and 
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In  addition  to  these  areas,  a number  of  the  more 
established  areas  of  reflection  were  being  subjected  to 
re-examlnation  and  uplift  during  this  period.  The  concept 
of  power,  for  example,  was  being  revised  and  broadened  to 
Include  concepts  of  Influence  and  Interaction  patterns.* * 
The  ancillary  concept  of  the  balance  of  power  was  given 
considerable  attention  In  this  period  and  went  beyond  a 
general  study  of  the  balance  of  power**  to  Include  such 


International  Systems,"  Journal  of  Politics.  XXVII,  No.  1 
(February,  1965),  109-13^j  M.  Lumsden,  "Perception  and 
Information  In  Strategic  Thinking,"  Journal  of  Peace 
Resolution.  Ill  (19 66),  257-276 1 Erick  Relgnotski  and 
Nels  Anderson,  "National  Stereotypes  and  Foreign  Con- 
tacts," Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  XXIII,  No.  4 (Winter, 
1959-1960 ),  515-5281  William  A.  Scott,  "Correlates  of 
International  Attitudes,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  XXII, 
No.  4 (Winter,  1958-1959),  464-472. 

*Ivo  Duchaoek,  Conflict  and  Cooperation  Among 
Nations  (New  Yorki  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960)j 
Inis  Claude,  Power  and  International  Relations  (New  Yorki 
Random  House.  1Q&2)i  Richard  N.  Rosecrance.  Action  and 
Reaction  In  World  Politics  ( Boston 1 Little,  Brown,  1963)1 
Arnold  Wolfers,  Discord  and  Collaboration  (Baltlmorei 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1962)1  Dean  G.  Pruitt,  "National 
Power  and  International  Responsiveness,"  Background . VIII 
No.  4 (February,  1964),  l65-178»  Glenn  H.  Snyder, 
"Deterrence  and  Power,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution. 

IV,  No.  2 (June,  i960),  163-17§. 

2Ludwig  Dehio,  The  Precarious  Balance  (New  Yorki 
Knopf,  1962)i  George  Llska.  Nations  In  Alliance  1 The  Limits 
of  Interdependence  (Baltimore!  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1962)j 
Morton  Kaplan  "Theoretical  Inquiry  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,"  Yearbook  of  World  Affairs.  XIV  (i960),  19-39* 
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subtopics  as  polycentrism,  multipolarity,  and  neutralism. 

In  addition  to  attention  being  paid  to  such  topics  as 

power  and  the  balance  of  power,  major  attention  was  being 

focused  upon  the  changing  nature  of  conflict  in  the 

International  system.  In  addition  to  general  studies  of 


1 Walter  Z,  Laqueur,  Polycentrism i The  New  Factor 
In  International  Communism  (New  York i Praeger,  1962)*  Henry 
L.  Roberts,  "The  Crisis  in  the  Soviet  Empire,"  Foreign 
Affairs.  XXXV,  No.  2 (January,  1957),  191-200*  Edward 
Crankshaw,  The  New  Cold  Wart  Moscow  v.  Pekin  (Baltimore i 
Penguin,  1968  )~i  Adam  Bromke.  The  Communist  States  at  the 
Crossroads  (New  Yorki  Praeger,  1965)»  Richard  Lowenthal, 
World  Communlsmi  The  Disintegration  of  a Secular  Faith 
(New  Yorki  Oxford  University  Press , 1968 ) . 

2Roger  D.  Masters,  "A  Multi-bloc  Model  of  the  Inter- 
national System,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  LV, 

No.  4 (December,  196l),  7^0-798*  Wolfram  F.  Hanrleder, 

"The  International  System i Bipolar  or  Multibloc?", 

Journal  of  Confllot  Resolution.  IX,  No.  3 (September, 

1965),  299-3071  Amitai  Etzionl,  "Strategic  Models  for  a 
De-polarizlng  World,"  Journal  of  Peace  Research.  II  (1965), 
136-146*  Rlohard  N.  Roseorance,  "Bipolarity,  Mul ti polarity, 
and  the  Future,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  X,  No.  3 
(September,  1966),  314-327, 

^Lawrence  W.  Martin,  Neutralism  and  Nonalignment 
(New  Yorki  Praeger,  1962 )»  Cecil  Crabb,  The  Elephants  and 
the  Grass i A Study  of  Nonalignment  (New  Yorki  Praeger, 
1965) 1 Paul  F.  Power.  Neutralism  and  Disengagement  (New 
Yorki  Scribner,  1964) 1 Peter  Lyon,  "Neutrality  and  the 
Emergence  of  the  Concept  of  Neutralism,"  Review  of  Politics, 
XXII,  No.  2 (April,  I960),  255-268*  Hans  Morgenthau, 
"Neutrality  and  Neutralism,"  Yearbook  of  World  Affairs, 

XI  (1957),  47-75*  Samir  N.  Anabtawi,  "Neutralists  and 
Neutralism,"  Journal  of  Politics.  XXVII,  No.  2 (May, 

1965),  351-361. 
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conflict,*  special  attention  was  being  devoted  to  changes 

2 3 h 

in  warfare,  guerrilla  warfare,  nuclear  warfare,  and 

deterrence.^ 


1 Herbert  Butterfield,  International  Conflict  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (New  York*  Harper,  1960)i  Jessie  Bernard 
et  al. , The  Nature  of  Conflict!  Studies  on  the  Sociological 
Aspects  of  International  Tensions  ( Paris i UNESCO,  1957 )i 
Kathleen  Archibald  et  al. . Strategic  Interaction  and  Con- 
flict (Berkeley!  University  of  California  Press,  1966)1 
Thomas  C,  Schelling,  Arms  and  Influence  (New  Haveni  Yale 
University  Press,  1966)1  Arthur  L . Burns , "A  Graphical 
Approach  to  Some  Problems  of  the  Arms  Race,”  Journal  of 
Conflict  Resolution.  Ill,  No.  4 (December,  1959) 1 326-342. 

2 Robert  E.  Osgood,  Limited  War  (Chicago!  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1957 ) 1 Klaus  Knorr,  ed.,  Limited  Stra- 
tegic War  (New  York!  Praeger,  1962)1  Morton  H.  Halperin, 
Limited  War  in  the  Nuclear  Age  (New  York!  Wiley,  1963)1 
Klaus  Knorr,  On  the  Uses  of  Military  Power  in  the  Nuclear 
Age  (Prinoetoni  Princeton  University  Press, 1966). 

-^William  G.  Pomeroy,  Guerrilla  and  Counter-Guerrilla 
Warfare  (New  Yorki  International  Publishers,  1964) 1 Andrew 
C.  Janos,  "Unconventional  Warfare,”  World  Politics,  XV, 

No.  4 (July,  1963)*  636-646i  Franklin  M.  Osanka,  Modern 
Guerrilla  Warfare  ( Glencoe i Free  Press,  1962). 

^Hans  Kohn,  On  Thermonuclear  War  ( Princeton « Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1960)1  Charles  A.  McClelland,  Nuclear 
Weapons.  Missiles,  and  Future  War  (San  Francisco 1 Chandler, 
1960)i  Henry  Kissinger.  Nuclear  Weapons  and: Foreign  Policy 
(New  Yorki  Harper,  1957) . 

^Morton  Kaplan,  "The  Calculus  of  Nuolear  Deterrence , " 
World  Politics.  XI,  No.  1 (October,  1958),  20-43 » Bernard 
Brodie,  "The  Anatomy  of  Deterrence,"  World  Politics.  XI, 

No.  2 (January,  1959).  173-191 1 Glenn  Snyder,  "Deterrence 
and  Power,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  IV,  No.  2 
(June,  i960),  l63-17$i  Clinton  F.  Fink,  "More  Calculations 
about  Deterrence,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  IX,  No.  1 
(March,  1965),  54-6^1  Arthur  L.  Burns,  "From  Balance  to 
Deterrence!  A Theoretical  Analysis,"  World  Politics.  IX, 

No.  4 (July,  1957),  494-5291  Bruce  Russett,  "The  Calculus 
of  Deterrence,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  VII,  No.  2 
(June,  1963).  97"^W. 
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Other  areas  subjected  to  considerably  more  rig- 
orous Investigation  Included  such  topics  as  diplomacy,^ 
technology,1 2  and  International  economics  and  aid.  In 
addition  to  these,  younger  areas  such  as  International 


1 Arthur  S,  Lall,  Modern  International  Negotia- 
tion (New  York i Columbia  University  Press,  1966) i Lillian 
L,  Randolph.  "A  Suggested  Model  of  International  Nego- 
tiation,’’ Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution.  X,  No.  3 (Sep- 
tember, 1Q66K  144-853!  Elmer  Pllsohke.  Summit  Diplomacy 
(University  of  Maryland i Bureau  of  Government  Research, 

1958 ) l Herbert  Butterfield,  Diplomatic  Investigations 
( Cambridge i Harvard  University  Press,  1966) j J.  David 
Singer,  "The  Return  to  Multilateral  Diplomacy,”  Yale 
Review.  LI II , No.  1 (October,  1963).  36-48i  Joseph  S. 

Roucek,  "Some  Sociological  Aspeots  of  Diplomacy,"  Jour- 
nal of  Human  Relations.  VIII,  No.  2 (Winter,  I960), 

2 09-224 j Gordon  A.  Craig,  "The  Diplomacy  of  New  Nations," 
University.  No.  9 (Summer,  1961),  3—8 1 Stephen  D.  Kertesz 
and  Matthew  A.  Fltzslmons,  Diplomacy  In  a Changing  World 
(Notre  Dame  1 Notre  Dame  University  Press,  1 959 ) « William 
C.  Olson,  "The  Public  Ingredient  in  Statecraft,"  World 
Polltlos,  X,  No.  1 (January,  1958),  318-326. 

^Warner  R.  Schilling,  "Science,  Technology,  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  Journal  of  International  Affairs.  XIII, 

No.  1 (Winter,  1959).  7-18 1 Ciro  E.  Zoppo,  "Nuclear  Tech- 
nology, Multipolarity,  and  International  Stability," 

World  Politics.  XVIII,  No.  4 (July,  1966),  579-606j  John 
Erickson  et  al..  The  Military-Technical  Revolution  (New 
York 1 Praeger,  19641. 

^David  A.  Baldwin,  Economic  Development  and  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Polloy  ( Chicago » University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1966)i  George  Llska,  The  New  Statecraft!  Foreign  Aid  In 
American  Foreign  Policy  ( Chicago » University  of  Chicago 
Pre s s , 1 96 0 ) » Andrew  F . Westwood,  Foreign  Aid  In  a Foreign 
Policy  Framework  (Washington!  Brookings  Institution,  1966) 1 
Charles  P . Kln^Teberger , "United  States  Economic  Foreign 
Policy,"  World  Politics.  XI,  No.  4 (July,  1959),  588-61 3 » 
Monroe  Friedman,  "Foreign  Economic  Aid»  Means  and  Ob- 
jectives," Yale  Review,  XLVII,  No.  4 (Summer,  1958), 

500-5l6i  H,  Field  Haviland,  "Foreign  Aid  and  the  Policy 
Process,"  American  Political  Science  Review.  LII,  No.  3 
( September,  1958),  6$9-724. 
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communications  were  drawing  considerable  Interest  from 
researchers  In  the  field.1 2 

Interdisciplinary  Interest  In  the  International 
system  remained  high  In  this  period  and  a number  of  stim- 
ulating and  provoking  studies  emerged  which  dealt  with 

2 

behavioral  techniques,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

Overall,  the  period  encompassing  the  latter  1950*8 
and  the  decade  of  the  1960*8  was  one  of  unprecedented 
activity  and  ever-broadening  Interest  and  examination  of 
the  multiple  facets  of  the  International  system  and  the 
theories  and  concepts  behind  It.  Never  before  In  the  dev- 
elopment of  the  field  did  textbook  writers  have  the  luxury 
of  such  a wealth  of  research  and  conjecture  In  so  many 
subcategories  of  the  field  to  draw  upon  In  shaping  their 


1W.  Phillips  Davison,  International  Political 
Communication  (New  Yorki  Praeger,  1965) t Karl  W.  Deutsoh, 
Nationalism  and  Social  Communication  ( Cambridge i MIT 
Press,  1966)1  W.  Phillips  Davison,  "Pragmatic  Approaches 
to  Political  Communication,"  World  Politics.  XII,  No.  1 
(October,  1959),  120-131 » W.  Phillips  Davison,  "Political 
Communication  as  an  Instrument  of  Foreign  Policy,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly.  XXVII,  No,  1 (Spring,  1963),  28-36. 

2Gerald  Sperrazzo,  Psychology  and  International 
Relations  (Washington!  Georgetown  University  Press,  1965)1 
Herbert  C.  Kelman,  ed.,  International  Behavlori  A Social- 
Psychological  Analysis  (New  Yorki  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1965)i  J.  David  Singer,  Human  Behavior  and  Inter- 
national Politics  (Chicago 1 Rand  MoNally,  1965)l  B.  C. 
Angell,  "The  Sociology  of  International  Relations,"  Current 
Sociology.  XIV,  No.  1 (1966),  1-62*  J,  David  Singer,- 
"The  Relevance  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences  to  the  Study 
of  International  Relations,"  Behavioral  Science.  VI,  No.  4 
(October,  1961),  324-335. 
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approaches  and  topics  In  their  textbooks.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  the  extent  to  which  the  textbooks  written  In 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  reflected  this  Impressive  expan- 
sion of  Interest  and  research. 

Multiple  Approaches 

The  textbooks  which  appeared  In  the  1960's  can 
be  most  easily  examined  and  assessed  by  classifying  them 
In  various  categories  based  upon  their  overall  emphasis 
and  approach.  This  statement  uncovers  one  major  differ- 
ence between  the  textbook  developments  of  the  1960's  from 
those  of  the  previous  decade.  In  the  decade  of  the  1950' s, 
the  overall  conclusion  reached  Is  that  it  was  a period  of 
general  consolidation  and  conformity,  the  era  of  the 
"traditional"  approach  to  textbook  format  and  topical 
concerns.  Such  a statement  cannot  equally  be  made  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  In  this  deoade,  there  emerged 
a number  of  different  approaches,  with  different  emphases, 
and  more  Individualized  frameworks.  As  such.  It  was  a 
decade  of  experimentation  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
previous  decades  had  witnessed. 

The  various  approaches  which  emerged  in  this 
decade  will  be  entitled  (for  purposes  of  organization  and 
classification)  the  "traditional  approach,"  the  "human 
approach,"  the  "systems  approach,"  and  the  "eclectic" 
approach . 
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Traditional  Approach 

The  early  years  of  the  sixties  did  not  produce 

any  textbooks  per  se1  which  slgnifloantly  departed  from 

the  standard  textbook  developments  established  In  the 

previous  decade.  The  long -established  traditional 

approaoh  In  textbooks  was  generally  carried  on  by  such 

textbooks  as  Professor  Rlenow's  Contemporary  International 

2 

Politics  and  Professor  Stoesslnger 's  Might  of  Nations. 

As  was  typical  with  the  textbook  writers  of  the 
1950*s,  these  authors  were  somewhat  cautious  about  the 
role  which  textbooks  served.  For  example.  Professor 
Rlenow's  explicit  aim  was  to  provide  an  "Introductory" 
textbook  In  which  "no  elaborate  theory  of  international 


Ifhls  point  Is  made  to  dispel  any  conclusion  that 
no  works  appeared  which  deviated  from  the  traditional 
pattern.  Two  significant  works  appeared  In  the  first  half 
of  the  1960's  which  advanced  specific  areas i Harold 
Sprout  and  Margaret  Sprout's  Foundations  of  International 
Politics  (New  Yorki  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1962 ) f and  Wladyslaw 
W.  Kulskl,  International  Politics  In  a Revolutionary  Age 
(New  York*  Llppincott,  19b^T. Both  of  these  works  were 
too  narrowly  focused,  however,  to  be  classified  as  a 
general  textbook  as  understood  within  the  framework  of 
this  study. 

^Robert  Rlenow,  Contemporary  International  Politics 
(New  Yorki  Crowell,  1961 ) t John  G.  Stoesslnger,  The 
Might  of  Nations  (New  Yorki  Random  House,  19ol).  Fred 
Greene  * s Dynamics  of  International  Relations  (New  Yorki 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1964)  should  also  be  In- 
cluded In  this  category.  In  the  interest  of  conserving 
space,  however,  and  since  it  is  comparable  to  the  approach 
and  outlook  of  textbooks  of  the  1950's,  It  will  hot  be 
Included  In  this  commentary.  Reference  to  It  is  made 
mainly  to  support  this  study's  contention  that  the  early 
years  of  the  1960's  witnessed  little  visible  alteration 
in  textbook  outlooks  from  those  of  the  former  decade. 
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relations  Is  set  forth.  • • • "*  As  a result  of  this 
conviction  on  the  author's  part,  the  textbook  was  devoid 
of  any  explicit  general  framework  or  ordering  concepts 
and  retained  the  traditional  format  of  topical  consider- 
ations presented  in  compartmentalized  fashion.  Professor 
Stoessinger  also  admitted  that  his  textbook  "does  not 
pretend  to  advance  any  full-scale  theory  of  international 
relations" { but  he  did  feel,  unlike  Professor  Rienow, 

that  the  subject  could  be  studied  "in  terms  of  certain 

2 

major  organizing  concepts."  These  concepts  for  Pro- 
fessor Stoessinger  weret  the  struggle  for  power  and  the 
struggle  for  order » the  struggle  of  East  and  West,  and 
the  struggle  of  nationalism  and  colonialismi  and  the 
divergence  of  images  and  realities  in  the  international 
system.-^  As  ordering  oonoepts,  Professor  Stoessinger 
adhered  to  these  in  the  course  of  developing  his  text- 
book, giving  emphasis  to  the  struggle  for  power  and  order, 
and  the  dual  struggle  between  communism  and  democracy 
and  nationalism  and  colonialism.  His  ordering  concept 
of  images  and  reality,  however,  was  far  less  fully  treated 
and,  although  presented  as  a "theory  of  International 

Rienow,  op.  olt..  p.  viil. 

2 

Stoessinger,  op,  clt..  p.  5, 


3 Ibid. 
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Relations,"1  was  only  briefly  examined.  It  furthermore 
was  not  employed  In  any  meaningful  degree  In  the  major 
bulk  of  his  textbook. 

In  developing  their  outlooks  upon  the  International 

system,  both  authors  retained  the  traditional  "state  as 

actor"  approach  as  the  central  focus  of  their  study.  Of 

the  two,  Professor  Stoesslnger' s state  approach  was  the 

more  low-key,  Indicating  that  "man  can  no  longer  escape 

from  the  nation-state  system  . . . and  everywhere  It  is 

the  highest  secular  authority."2 * 4  Professor  Rienow  was 

more  vivid,  admitting  thatiit  Is  people  and  groups  who 

have  conflicts  and  co-operation,  but  that  nonetheless  "the 

major  figures  in  International  affairs  are,  in  melancholy 

truth,  not  people i they  are  nation-states,  creatures  of 

the  forces  of  history."^  In  his  portrayal  of  the  state 

unit  as  the  center  of  attention,  Professor  Rienow  reverts 

to  a past  era  when  states  were  viewed  as  some  mystical 

personage,  by  proclaiming  that  states  "...  are  artificial 

entities.  , . . They  have  ambitions,  pride,  courage,  a 

4 

sense  of  destiny.  ..." 

1Ibld. , Chapter  14. 

2Ibld. . p.  7. 

^Rienow,  op,  clt..  p.  3. 

4Ibld. 
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In  their  use  of  the  "state"  as  the  oenter  of 
attention  In  examining  the  International  system,  neither 
author  examines  the  social  group  nature  of  the  state  or 
decision-making  processes.  They  remain  tied  to  more 
traditional  topics  related  to  the  state  as  actor 
approach— sovereignty  and  nationalism.  To  both,  the 
commonality  which  stimulates  nationalism  and  the  possession 
of  sovereignty  by  states  produces  international  anarchy 
In  the  system,1 

So  long  as  states  are  Independent  to  make  their 
own  decisions  and  few  restraints  exist  to  control  them, 
the  key  to  state  action  and  existance  is  "power."  To 
both  Professor  Rienow  and  Professor  Stoessinger,  the 
interaction  which  emerges  in  the  system  is  based  upon  the 
"struggle  for  power"  among  states.  Both  authors  examine 
the  traditional  "elements"  of  national  power,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  the  state's  capability  to  act  and  react 
in  the  system.  Given  the  critical  nature  of  the  "struggle 
for  power"  as  an  ordering  vehicle  for  their  examination  of 
the  international  system,  neither  author  is  overly  con- 
cerned about  definitional  problems. 

Considering  the  emphasis  on  the  struggle  for 
power  that  occurs  in  Professor  Stoessinger' s text,  for 

1Ibld. . pp.  6-l4|  Stoessinger,  op,  clt..  pp.  9-16, 
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example,  the  student  does  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  author's  definition  of  power  until  the  termination 
of  a rather  brief  treatment  of  power,  which  suffers 
from  a linkage  failure  In  examining  the  •'elements'*  of 
power,1  To  him,  power  "Is  the  capacity  of  a nation  to 
use  Its  tangible  and  Intangible  resources  In  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  the  behavior  of  other  nations."2 * 4 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  power  Is 
much  more  elusive  In  Professor  Rlenow's  text.  Some  of 
his  definitions  Include i "the  capacity  to  impose  one's 
will  upon  others,"  "authority,"  "respect,"  "to  have 

3 

one's  way,"  and  "spiritual  and  intellectual  leadership." 

He  further  compounds  this  problem  by  Indicating  that  the 

power  struggle  is  a zero-sum  game.  "The  pursuit  of 

power  by  two  or  three  or  half  a dozen  major  rivals  Is 

self-defeating.  An  expansion  of  the  influence  of  one 

4 

Is  inevitably  a loss  of  security  to  another."  To  the 
author,  power, is  a finite  quantity  that  must  be  shared 
and  redistributed  among  participants.  This  Interpretation 
helps  to  explain  the  author's  attitude  that  the  system 

1Stoesslnger,  op.  clt.,  pp.  18-31 • 

2 Ibid. . p.  31  Italics  in  original  . 

^Rlenow,  op.  clt..  p.  18. 

4Ibld. , pp.  17-18. 
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is  barbaric,  primitive,  self-destructive,  and  jungle-like 
in  nature.1 2 

The  similarity  in  approach  and  topical  develop- 
ment between  these  two  textbooks  temporarily  diverges 
at  this  point.  Professor  Rienow  launches  into  an  am- 
bitious area  studies  program,  attempting  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  foreign  policies  of  all  the  major 
countries  in  the  system.  This  effort  encompasses  some 
150  pages  of  historical  and  developmental  commentary 
with  little  common  frame  of  reference.  Nowhere  has 
the  reader  been  exposed  to  the  theoretical  nature  of 
state  objectives  and  the  problem  of  perceptions  of 
actors  in  terms  of  what  they  seek  in  the  system  and 
how  that  system  appears  to  them.  During  the  course  of 

this  presentation,  the  international  system  is  por- 

2 

trayed  as  a bipolar  world  (this  by  1962)  and  neutra- 
lism is  interpreted  as  impossible  in  a missile-oriented 
age.^ 

After  this  major  detour  from  his  Introduction 
to  power  and  the  nation-state  system,  the  author  returns 
to  an  analysis  of  the  "instruments  of  power,"  which  in- 
clude diplomacy,  colonialism,  war,  and  propaganda.  Or- 
ganization by  this  time  has  become  a major  problem,  for 

1 Ibid. . p.  17. 

2 Ibid. . p.  82. 

3lbid.,  p.  191. 
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he  then  proceeds  to  examine  International  law,  the 
United  Nations,  and  regionalism  as  •’controls"  of  power 
(Part  Three) i and  technology,  trade,  and  foreign  aid 
as  "problems  of  International  life"  (Part  Pour).  Why 
these  subjects  are  not  considered  "Instruments"  of  power 
is  never  explained  to  the  student. 

Professor  Stoessinger,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
take  up  the  examination  of  state  objectives  under  the 
general  rubric  of  the  "nature  of  foreign  policy,"  He 
indicates  that  "a  nation’s  foreign  policy  Is  the  ex- 
pression of  Its  national  interest  vis-a-vis  other 
nations."1 2 3  The  author  fails,  however,  to  offer  a 
definition  of  much  value  for  the  term  "national  inter- 
est," other  than  speaking  of  Its  complex  nature  and  the 

"maximization  of  power  as  a major  Ingredient  of  the 

2 

national  interest."  The  author  does  explore  the 
concept  from  a broader  frame  of  reference  than  most 
employers  of  this  concept,  distinguishing  between  com- 
petitive and  absolute  goals,  defined  and  diffuse  goals, 

declaratory  and  action  policy,  and  static  and  dynamic 
3 

policy.  However,  such  meager  attention  Is  payed  to 
these  elements  that  his  national  interest  approach 

1Stoesslnger,  op.  clt..  p.  31  Italics  In  original  • 

2Ibld.,  p.  32. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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remained,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the  general  level 
of  the  majority  of  textbooks  that  employed  the  concept. 
The  choice  of  the  national  Interest  approach  is  made  by 
Professor  Stoessinger  on  the  assumption  that  "the  study 
of  international  relations  is  a study  of  the  interplay 
of  the  foreign  policies  (or  of  the  national  interest) 
of  nations,"1  Such  an  emphasis  forces  the  student 
then  to  concentrate  upon  the  two  dominant  "themes"  of 
international  relations i "the  struggle  for  power  and 
the  struggle  for  order."2 3 

The  remainder  of  Professor  Stoessinger' s text 
is  then  devoted  to  this  struggle  for  power  and  order. 
The  struggle  for  power  involves  the  East-West  struggle, 
the  struggle  over  colonialism,  the  Interdependence  of 
the  two  aforementioned  struggles,  the  military  struggle 
for  power,  and  the  economic  struggle  for  power, 3 From 
there,  the  text  presents  the  struggle  for  order,  in- 
cluding diplomacy  and  political  order,  international 
law  and  political  order,  the  United  Nations,  region- 
alism and  order,  the  military  struggle  for  order,  and 

4 

the  economic  struggle  for  order, 

1Ibld,.  p.  35. 

2Ibld. 

3Ibld..  Chapters  3-7. 

^Ibid . , Chapters  8-1 3 . 
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Of  the  two  authors.  Professor  Stoesslnger  had 
a more  broadening  influence  with  his  twofold  approaoh 
of  power  and  order,  than  did  Professor  Hlenow  with  his 
more  singular  approach  emphasizing  the  struggle  for 
power.  Nonetheless,  the  results  of  Professor  Stoessingar's 
efforts  were  less  fruitful  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Despite  his  examination  of  military  and  economic  struggles 
as  part  of  both  power  and  order,  the  final  result  was 
that  of  each  struggle  remaining  on  separate  levels  of 
analysis  with  little  linkage  between  them.  Little  ex- 
plicit attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  the  one 
being  Inexorably  Interrelated  with  the  other  or,  alter- 
nately, a development  of  the  other.  Nor  was  sufficient 
attention  given  to  the  legitimate  question  of  whether 
political  order-building  was  really  the  driving  force 
In  the  system  or  not. 

The  extent  to  which  their  topical  considerations 
reflected  the  advances  of  thinking  among  scholars  in 
the  field  fluctuated  considerably  with  both  writers. 
Professor  Rienow*s  chapter  on  diplomacy,  for  example. 

Is  heavily  historical  and  organization-oriented.  Viewing 
diplomacy  as  "a  substitute  for  force"1  whloh  Is  ",  . .a 
process  of  accommodation  that  operates  effectively  on 

^•Rlenow,  op,  clt..  p.  196. 
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periphery  of  power, "*  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Is 
that  of  historical  development,  diplomatic  Immunities, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  role  of  the  diplomat.  No 
analysis  of  decision-making  is  presented  and  nothing 
on  the  process  of  policy- formulation  is  attempted, 
whether  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  save  for  a short 
paragraph  on  the  "legislative  controls"  on  foreign 
policy.  Professor  Stoessinger*s  approach  to  dl- 
jianacy  has  comparable  weaknesses,  being  essentially  a 
discourse  on  "seoret"  and  "open"  diplomacy.  His  Inter- 
pretation Is  that  diplomacy,  because  of  Its  negotlatory 
role,  "works  on  behalf  of  peace"  and,  during  periods 

of  conflict,  "the  Instrument  of  diplomacy  becomes  super- 

2 

fluous."  Such  concepts  as  diplomacy  being  bargaining, 
crisis  resolution,  espionage,  and  Interference  are  not 
mentioned.  The  obvious  explanation  for  this  omission 
Is  that  diplomacy  is  perceived  by  the  author  as  an 
Instrument  for  political  order.  He  overlooks  the 
possibility  that  it  is  also  an  Instrument  in  his  struggle 
for  power. 

Similar  gaps  between  research  (as  well  as  aotual 
events)  and  their  reflection  In  both  authors*  texts  Is 

1 Ibid. . p.  197. 

2Stoesslnger,  op.  olt..  p.  221. 
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evident  with  the  subjects  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
war.  Professor  Rlenow  Interprets  war  as  an  outmoded 
Instrument  that  has  little  value  In  a nuclear  age. 

Until  the  fiery  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  at 
least,  war  and  the  threat  of  war  . • • was  a nor- 
mal feature  of  International  life.  • , • We  face 
the  shuddering  crisis  of  our  day  because,  due  to 
technological  advance,  the  centuries-old  recourse, 
the  Instrument  of  war.  Is  no  longer  appropriate 
to  Its  assigned  task.  . . . War  has  simply  out- 
grown Its  adjustment  role.1 

What  Is  to  replace  this  "outmoded"  Instrument  Is  not 

specifically  analyzed,  but  the  assumption  Is  that  the 

o 

author  feels  It  to  be  the  use  of  collective  security. 

The  balance  of  power  cannot  undertake  the  function, 

for  "the  balanoe  of  power  Is  an  anachronism  because 

there  Is  neither  an  established  balance  to  support  nor 

3 

any  usable  power  to  apply  to  the  situation."  Nor  Is 
limited  war  a possibility,  for  "the  objectives  of  war 
have  become  total and,  therefore,  since  wars  are 
now  total  they  are  also  global.^  Examples  of  less  than 
total  physical  conflicts  (such  as  Korea)  are  oasually 
dismissed  by  Professor  Rlenow  as  being  "Indecisive."^ 


1 Rlenow.  on.  olt 

2Ibld..  p. 

253. 

3Ibld..  p. 

241. 

^Ibld. , p. 

244. 

5lbld..  p. 

245. 

6Ibld. . p. 

246. 
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Professor  Stoesslnger* s assessment  of  war  and 
the  balance  of  power  was  more  cautious  and  less  cate- 
gorical than  that  of  Professor  Rlenow,  but  equally  Incon- 
clusive. His  assessment  was  based  generally  upon  atti- 
tudes expressed  several  years  earlier  by  John  Herz— the 
nuclear  permeability  of  the  nation-state  and  a balance 
of  terror.1 2 3  Professor  Stoesslnger 's  presentation  of 
the  balance  of  power  ooncept  Is  basically  the  traditional, 

classic  nineteenth  century  approach  of  multiple  equl- 

2 

librium  and  flexibility  versus  bipolarity.  It  leads 
to  his  conclusion  that  mutual  deterrence  Is  less  ad- 
vantageous a concept  than  many  assume,  for  "the  close- 
ness of  the  arms  race  between  East  and  West  means  re- 
peated passage  through  the  most  dangerous  power  config- 
uration of  all,  namely  that  of  a slight  Imbalance. 

His  analysis  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there 
exists  a baslo  flaw  In  nuclear  deterrence!  If  It  really 
Is  Intended  to  be  used,  then  destruction  will  result  In 
what  one  wanted  to  protect!  If  It  Is  not  to  be  used, 

then  nations  will  do  what  they  want  to  anyway.  Nuclear 

4 

deterrence  Is  therefore  "a  gigantic  bluff."  Yet  later 

^ohn  H.  Herz,  International  Politics  In  the  Atomic 
Age  (New  Yorki  Columbia  University  Press,  1959). 

2 

Stoesslnger,  op.  clt..  p.  168, 

3Ibld. , p.  169. 

^Ibld. 
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on  he  contradicts  this  belief  by  admitting  that  a 
number  of  wars  remained  limited  simply  because  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  power. * He  further  states 
that  "struggles  between  nations  may  be  of  many  differ- 
ent types  and  Intensities,  ranging  from  hostile  though 
falsi  non-violent  relations,"* 2  Yet  no  elaboration  of 
these  techniques  and  types  occurs,  even  though  It  would 
appear  that  If  conflict  over  goals  can  occur  regardless 
of  nuclear  conditions  In  the  system,  considerable 
attention  seems  warranted,  given  the  Initial  position 
posited  by  the  author.  It  Is  not  until  much  later  In 
the  decade  that  significant  attention  Is  given  to  this 
matter  through  the  efforts  of  such  textbook  writers  as 
Herbert  Spiro  and  K.  J.  Holstl. 

Both  authors  devote  more  than  passing  attention 
to  an  economic  aspect  of  the  International  system  that 
was  generally  Ignored  by  "traditional"  textbooks i for- 
eign aid.  Of  the  two.  Professor  Stoessinger *s  Is  far 
the  more  ambitious.  Professor  Rienow  devoted  attention 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign  aid,  noting  some 
possible  conclusions  as  to  Its  effectiveness  and  out- 
come. ^ His  treatment  remained  less  ambitious  and 

* Ibid. . p.  187. 

2Ibld. , p.  186. 

^Rienow,  op.  clt..  pp.  378-402, 
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advanced  than  the  earlier  treatment  by  Professors  Haas 

and  Whiting,  however,  and  much  of  his  effort  beoame 

deflated  by  a somewhat  paternal  and  condescending 

attitude  that  In  the  efforts  toward  modernization  "half 

the  fun  Is  In  getting  there,"1 2 

By  contrast,  Professor  Stoessinger's  treatment 

of  eoonomlo  competition  Is  one  of  the  strongest  sections 

of  his  textbook.  Noting  that  "In  the  political  arena 

the  contest  has  narrowed  to  a Jockeying  for  limited 
2 

advantage,"  his  approach  centers  upon  the  observation 
that  economic  aid  can  be  decisive  In  International  com- 
petition and  has  foroed  competing  states  to  refocus  and 
alter  their  approaches  In  an  effort  to  gain  advantage  In 
this  area. 

Both  super-powers  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  new 
nationalism  on  whatever  grounds  seem  most  likely 
to  elicit  a favorable  response.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  nations  themselves,  having  become  fully 
aware  of  their  strategic  position,  have  Increasingly 
used  the  East-West  struggle  to  advance  their  own 
causes.  In  the  prooess,  economic  aid,  like  atomic 
energy,  has  developed  Into  a major  Instrument  In 
the  International  power  struggle  and  one  that  again 
clearly  Illustrates  how  extensively  and  Intimately 
the  two  chief  phases  of  that  struggle— the  East-West 
and  the  colonlal-antl-colonlal— are  Interdependent.3 

Much  of  his  chapter  Is  then  devoted  to  the  new  methods  of 

economic  warfare  evolving  In  the  contemporary  system.  In 


1Ibld.,  p.  400. 

2Stoesslnger,  op.  olt..  p.  191. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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the  course  of  his  analysis,  such  problems  as  forms  of 
aid,  Impact  upon  recipients,  attitudes  of  donor  nations, 
goals  sought  between  donor  and  recipient,  differing 
approaches  developed  by  competitors,  and  general  re- 
sults of  aid  are  subjected  to  examination.1  His  over- 
all conclusion  Is  that  until  such  time  as  oo-operatlon 
replaces  competition  among  major  powers  In  the  system, 
the  value  of  economics  will  remain  an  Instrument  In  the 
struggle  for  power  rather  than  an  Instrument  of  Inter- 
national order.2  Despite  Professor  Stoesslnger 's  exam- 
ination of  economics  from  both  the  point  of  view  of 
struggle  and  order  In  his  text,  a question  neither 
posited  nor  answered  was  whether  economic  competition 
could  lead  (whether  Intentionally  or  not)  to  economic 
co-operation.  This  reflects  a basic  problem  with  Pro- 
fessor Stoessinger's  approach i namely,  numerous  forces 
in  the  system  axe  examined  from  the  dual  standpoint  of 
struggle  and  order  yet  are  treated  at  different  levels, 
which  fails  to  relate  the  two  or  hint  at  transitory 
developments  possible  in  the  system. 

This  exemplifies  a basic  problem  that  "tradi- 
tional" textbooks  had  experienced  for  some  time  by  now» 
the  development  of  (and  necessity  of)  a framework  within 

1Ibld. , Chapter  7. 

2 


Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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which  to  order  and  Interrelate  the  data  used  to  examine 
and  portray  the  International  system  and  Its  operation. 
Professor  Rienow's  textbook  retained  the  descriptive, 
topical  approach  with  no  pretense  of  expounding  a 
framework  for  analysis.  Professor  Stoessinger,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  an  explicit  attempt  to  provide  a frame- 
work within  which  to  examine  the  International  system, 
but  his  struggle-order  dichotomy  was  not  resolved.  Out 
of  over  four  hundred  pages  of  text,  only  some  thirty 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  underlying 
concepts  of  the  International  system  and  his  " Image-reality" 
theory  Is  relegated  to  the  concluding  section  of  his 
work.  Neither  was  used  successfully  to  link  his  approach 
together  and,  In  the  final  analysis,  his  effort  reverted 
Into  the  traditional  pattern  of  topical  compartmental- 
lzatlon.  Yet  this  should  not  detract  from  a major 
source  of  strength  found  In  Professor  Stoessinger* s 
effort— an  objective  and  generally  unbiased  examination 
of  the  major  contemporary  forces  having  an  Impact  upon 
the  International  system.  From  this  standpoint,  his 
text  far  excelled  the  normal  traditional  textbook  that 
Ignored  many  of  the  transforming  forces  at  work  in  the 
system.  His  textbook  exemplified  the  transition  that 
was  now  occurring  in  the  decades  to  examine  and  evaluate 
contemporary  forces  In  the  system,  and  to  attempt  a more 
explicit  framework  within  whloh  to  explain  that  system. 
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Human  Approach 

The  return  to  the  "processes"  of  International 
politics  came  with  Ivo  Duchaoek's  Nations  and  Men.* 
introduced  in  1966.  As  the  title  suggests,  Professor 
Duohacek's  main  concern  is  with  "rehumanizing"  inter- 
national politics,  by  focusing  upon  the  human  element 
involved  in  the  system's  operation.  This  "humanizing" 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  consists  mainly  of 
an  examination  of  psychological  aspects  of  decision-makers 
and  their  perceptions  and  reactions  to  stimuli  and  events. 
This  approach  remains  somewhat  limited,  however,  for 
he  remains  centered  at  the  "state"  level  and  the  nature 
of  group  processes  and  interactions  "within"  and  "among" 
states  remains  unattended. 

Although  the  author  defines  International  re- 
lations as  the  "contacts,  cooperation,  or  conflict  among 

2 

nation-states, " he  examines  the  actors  in  the  system 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  decision-makers,  whom  he 
treats  from  an  actor-environment  focus. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  may  suffice  to  note 
that  in  international  politics,  as  in  all  political 
relations,  decisions  result  from  an  intimate  and 
continuing  interaction  between  policy  makers  and 
their  environment.  The  proportion  of  each  is 


*Ivo  Duchacek,  Nations  and  Mem  International 
Politics  Today  (New  Yorki  Holt.  Hinehart  and  Winston. 
19OT.  

2 Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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Impossible,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  measure. 

One  constantly  conditions  and  limits  the  other.1 

Despite  glossing  over  the  problematic  relationship  of 

environment  and  decisions,  Professor  Duohacek  does 

indicate  the  multiple  nature  of  the  Interrelationships, 

noting  that 

In  international  politics  the  Interpenetration 
between  personalities  and  their  environment  repre- 
sents, not  a two-way,  but  a triangular  traffic  of 
mutual  Influences  and  pressures,  for  In  addition 
to  the  impact  of  the  national  environment  on  In- 
dividuals there  is  also  the  combined  influence  of 
other  nations  and  their  leaders— that  is,  of  the 
international  system  itself.2 

The  international  system  of  which  the  author 
speaks  is  not  the  sovereign,  independent,  freedom  of 
action  system  so  frequently  portrayed  by  the  textbooks 
of  former  decades,  for 

neither  nations  nor  their  leaders  are  ever  completely 
free  to  act  as  their  interests  or  hearts  command. 

Their  decisions  are  shaped  or  oodetermined  by  the 
challenges  or  opportunities  arising  from  the  inter- 
national system  itself.  The  leaders  therefore  appear 
as  both  the  molders  and  captives  of  their  national 
and  international  environments.^ 

In  this  interaction  among  nation-states,  despite  the  im- 
pact of  environment  and  differences  among  political  in- 
stitutions, Professor  Duohacek  feels  that  there  are  common 


1Ibld..  p.  5. 

2Ibld. 


3lbld. . pp.  5-6, 
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patterns  of  behavior  for  decision-makers.  First  of  all, 
"all  policy  makers,  whatever  their  personality  differ- 
ences, are  after  all  politicians."  (One  never  learns, 
however,  what  a politician  Is  In  order  to  assess  that 
statement.  Nor  does  the  author  devote  muoh  attention 
to  personality  differences  from  the  focal  point  of 
psychological  behavior  and  differing  perceptions  of 
similar  given  conditions.)  The  second  common  factor 
Is  that  "In  one  way  or  another,  leaders,  however 
towering  personalities  they  may  be,  share  their 
decision-making  processes  and  the  execution  of  their 
policies  with  an  aggregate  of  advisors,  administrators, 
or  critics."  (Again,  the  author  pays  little  heed  to 
the  Influence  of  different  political  systems  upon  this 
"sharing"  process. ) The  final  common  peculiarity  of 
policy  makers,  according  to  Professor  Duchacek,  Is 
that  "all  national  leaders  have  the  same  basic  task, 
that  Is,  to  protect  or  enhance  the  security  and 
well-being  of  their  particular  nations  In  the  Inter- 
national system."1 

A major  limitation  of  Professor  Duchacek* s ap- 
proach, despite  Its  welcome  focus  upon  human  actors  and 
decision-making  processes,  was  that  It  remained  general 

1Ibld. . p.  21. 
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and  undeveloped.  It  would  seem  that  the  critical 
element  requiring  examination  Is  not  so  much  that 
decision-makers  are  all  politicians,  share  power,  and 
have  a similar  basic  task,  but  rather  what  It  Is  that 
makes  policy  different  for  actors  with  the  same  oommon 
characteristics  , 

Having  Introduced  the  student  to  the  human 
element  In  the  International  system.  Professor  Duchacek 
then  proceeds  with  an  examination  of  states  and  nations, 
emphasizing  their  common  characteristics  of  territory, 
government.  Internal  cohesion,  International  recognition, 
and  sovereignty  and  equality  In  International  law,* 
Although  this  approach  was  typical  of  most  textbooks, 
he  was  able  to  eliolt  a more  dynamic  quality  In  his 
presentation  than  most  when  he  qualifies  such  an  exam- 
ination through  the  concept  of  "interdependence.**  For 
example,  the  concept  of  sovereignty  Is  not  presented 
in  a static  mode. 

Sovereignty  and  Independence  are  legal  assertions 
and  political  ideals,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
absolute.  They  are  relative  to  the  power,  superior 
or  Inferior,  of  other  nations,  and  to  the  Interests, 
concepts,  and  examples  of  these  nations.  Indepen- 
dence Is  often  asserted i interdependence,  and  some- 
times dependence,  is  the  reality.* 2 


*Ibld..  p.  34. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  48-49. 
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Again,  a more  original  and  Illuminating  treatment  of 
the  system  emerges  with  his  analysis  of  nationalism, 
which  the  author  equates  with  group  ego.  Noting  that 
nationalism  remains  one  of  the  most  enduring  traits  of 
man,  he  comments  upon  the  egolstlo  nature  of  Its  psy- 
chology. 

This  assumption  of  egoism  rather  than  altruism 
on  the  part  of  others  Is  only  a magnified  reflection 
of  man's  intimate  personal  experience.  However 
depressing  such  a conclusion  may  be,  the  assumption 
of  the  egoism  of  others  mirrors  one's  own  egoism. 

Projected  to  the  international  scene,  the 
assumption  of  group  egoism  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  reflects  one's  own  nation's  self-interest. 

In  International  politlos,  charity  or  altruism 
seldom  tempers  actions  and  goals  of nations.  ... 
Relations  between  collectives  such  as  nations  are 
therefore  predominantly  political  rather  than 
ethical i a group  Is  a group  and  a nation  Is  a 
nation  because  It  feels  that  Its  members  have  some 
common  Interest  to  promote  and  defend  against  the 
Interests  of  other  similar  communities. 1 

This  group  egoism  Is  Injected  Into  the  broader  forces 
of  the  International  system  by  the  author's  linkage  of 
this  force  with  emerging  contemporary  systemic  conditions, 
particularly  the  atomio  stalemate.  Noting  the  Impact  of 
nuolear  deterrence  upon  freedom  of  action  among  great 
powers,  Professor  Duchacek  beoomes  one  of  the  first  text- 
book writers  to  Indicate  that  this  has  unleashed  the 
group  egoism  of  small  and  medium— sized  nations  and  ex- 
plains their  greater  freedom  of  action  despite  their  laok 
of  traditional  "power.** 


*Ibld. . pp.  70-71. 
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In  such  a context  assertive  nationalism  exploits 
the  mutual  paralysis  of  the  main  atomic  antagonists 
by  adopting  a policy  of  energetlo  nonalignment.1 2 

He  further  Illuminates  the  concept  of  nation- 
alism by  noting  that  nationalism  and  Internationalism 
are  interrelated,  rather  than  antithetical.  His  assump- 
tion is  based  upon  a dual  approach  to  internationalism— it 
is  either  a development  contrary  to  nationalism  or  a 
development  in  conjunction  with  nationalism.  The  former 
is  cosmopolitanism,  the  latter  is  a complementary  force. 

In  this  sense,  internationalism  may  be  defined 
as  the  cooperative  relationship  or  harmony  between 
nation-states  and  their  nationalist  leaders.  Such 
a definition  contains  both  emotional  and  pragmatic 
features.  The  devotion  to  one's  group  is  deemed 
compatible  with  the  understanding  of,  even  admi- 
ration for,  or  practical  cooperation  with,  other 
nation-states.  . • • CsUuch  cooperative  arrange- 
ments are  underlined  by  the  pragmatic  assumption 
that  in  some  areas  of  common  interest  nations  may 
achieve  a higher  benefit  by  pooling  their  resources 
and  energies  than  by  trying  to  go  it  alone. 2 

He  does  warn  against  taking  the  increase  of  transnational 

organizations  as  an  indicator  of  the  increase  in  feelings 

3 

of  supranational  ism.-' 

Having  introduced  the  student  to  the  elements  of 
the  human  factor  in  international  politics,  states  and 
nations,  nationalism  and  its  relationship  with  inter- 
nationalism, Professor  Duehacek  then  proceeds  with  an 


1Ibld. . p.  69. 

2Ibld..  pp.  107-109. 


3lbld..  pp.  110-111, 
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examination  of  "why”  states  act  as  they  do.  This  In- 
volves an  examination  of  national  power  and  Its  role 
in  the  promotion  of  the  national  Interests.  This 
national  interest  Is  a colleotive  Interest,  "the  Inter- 
est in  remaining  a nation-state  and  In  promoting  Its 
security  and  welfare.  This  colleotive  Interest  repre- 
sents a total  of  all  individual  and  group  Interests, 
and  something  more."1 2 3  In  Its  basic  form,  the  "national 
interest"  involves  the  self-preservation  of  the 
nation-state.  This  In  turn  comprises  five  components i 
the  defense  of  national  territory!  the  physical  sub- 
stance of  the  natloni  the  political  system!  the  economic 

2 

and  social  system i and  the  belief  system.  Professor 
Duohaeek  admits  that  considerable  controversy  exists 
over  the  term"national  Interest"  but  feels  that  much  of 
the  dispute  is  not  over  the  concept  itself  so  much  as 
it  Is  over  the  concrete  goals  that  express  this  con- 
cept. For  he  says  that  In  reality  the  national  In* 
terest  is  subject  to  revisions  and  alterations,  "the 
different  ingredients  of  national  Interest  have  dlffer- 
ent  priorities  and  relative  values."-' 

The  element  which  assures  the  operation  of  the 
national  Interest  Is  "power,"  which  Is  defined  as  "the 

1Ibld. . p.  177. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  180-185. 

3Ibld..  p.  186. 
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ability  to  move  others,  to  produce  Intended  effects, 

to  realize  one's  will."1 2 * 4  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 

this  Is  what  polltlos  Is  all  about i "the  pursuit, 

2 

exercise,  and  control  of  power,"  The  author  does 
not  overplay  this  emphasis  upon  power,  however,  for 
he  notes  that  It  must  be  linked  to  intentlons3  and 
(a  point  receiving  little  attention  In  textbooks)  that 
there  Is  a distinct  relationship  between  Influence  and 
those  being  Influenced, 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Interplay  between 
those  whose  aim  Is  to  Influence  or  control  others 
and  those  who  are  exposed  to  power  Is  an  extremely 
complex  one.  It  Is,  first  of  all,  a two-way 
traffic i the  stream  of  Influence  that  emanates 
from  one  power  source  Is  penetrated  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  either  resistance  or  counter- 
influence,  • . . "All  are  Influencing  all," 
writes  J.  David  Singer,  "directly  or  indirectly, 
merely  by  sharing  the  same  spatial,  temporal, 
and  sociological  environment.  The  International 
system  Is  neither  a dyad  (duopoly)  nor  a multitude 
of  dyads,  , • , The  system  is  characterized  not  ^ 
only  by  reciprocity  but  by  multiple  reciprocity," 

The  dynamic  prooess  of  this  Interaction  of  influence  fur- 
ther Implies  for  the  author  the  futility  of  labeling 
general  foreign  policies  (the  operationalization  of 
national  Interests  through  power).  Such  terms  as  status 
quo  and  revisionist  foreign  policies,  so  popular  among 


1Ibld..  p,  189. 

2 Ibid.,  p,  188. 

3lbld. . p.  195. 

4Ibld..  p.  189. 
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textbook  writers,  are  misleading  to  Professor  Duohacek 

for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  "no  nation  Is  ever  fully 

satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  an  existing  situation" 

and,  secondly,  "the  dynamics  of  economlo  and  social 

progress  Impose  constant  ohanges."1 2  In  reality,  then, 

the  student  Is  often  confronted  with  a situation  "In 

which  a reputedly  status  quo  nation  presses  for  some 

changes  while  an  expansionist  one  that  often  dreams 

aloud  about  a world  empire  In  reality  does  not  do,  or 

2 

does  not  dare  to  do,  anything  about  It."  A further 
problem  with  labeling  types  of  foreign  polloles, 
according  to  the  author,  Is  the  general  failure  to 
recognize  the  factor  of  perceptions  and  Interpretations 
by  policy-makers.  The  policy  developed  by  one  state 
which  Is  labeled  status  quo  may  be  perceived  by  other 
aotors  In  the  system  as  distinctly  revisionist  or  dis- 
ruptive. This,  according  to  Professor  Duohaoek,  Is 
what  really  matters. 

He  then  turns  to  an  examination  of  the  elements 
Involved  In  the  operation  of  the  International  system 
and  their  Impact  upon  national  policy.  This  entails  a 
study  of  Ideals  and  reality,  compromise  and  cooperation, 
and  the  balancing  process  In  a nuclear  system. 

1Ibld.,  p.  200. 

2Ibld. 
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Examining  Ideology  essentially  from  the  stand- 
point of  aotions,  Professor  Duohacek  warns  the  student 
not  to  overemphasize  the  impaot  of  ideologies  in  the 
system,  for  although  they  are  related  to  politics, 
"concrete  clroumstances  may  often  be  so  overwhelming 
that  they,  and  not  . • , ideology,  may  decisively  deter- 
mine the  policy  and  course  of  action."1 2  This  is  not 
to  discount  Ideology  as  a factor  in  policies,  but  more 

often  than  not  it  is  likely  that  "the  theory  merely 

2 

colored  the  decision.  ..." 

Professor  Duchacek  devotes  attention  to  the 
forces  of  oonfliot  and  cooperation  in  the  international 
system  from  the  central  viewpoint  that  the  desire  to 
protect  one's  freedom  of  aotion  leads  states  to  re- 
tain particularistic  polioies  that  reinforce  the  pre- 
sent system.  Inoluded  in  his  study  were  such  conoepts 
as  negotiations,  diplomatic  protests,  third-parties, 
economic  and  psychological  warfare,  alliances,  disen- 
gagement, war,  and  collective  security.  These  concepts 
are  presented  to  the  student  within  an  overall  frame- 
work of  "inseparability  of  issues." 

Prom  the  observable  faot  that  nations  can  coop- 
erate in  some  areas  while  in  others  their  conflict 
may  continue  unresolved,  one  may  deduce  that  the 

1Ibid.,  pp.  240-241. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  251. 
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obvious  task  of  diplomacy  should  be  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  cooperation  or  reduce  that  of  conflict!  it 
would  be,  however,  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  area  necessarily  leads  to  the  reduction 
of  the  other.  Conflict  and  cooperation  often  occur 
on  different  levels  that  may  or  may  not  be  inter- 
connected! political  oonfllot  may  be  accompanied  by 
economic  or  humanitarian  cooperation.  Political 
cooperation  in  one  sphere  does  not  exclude  conflicts 
in  another,  • . . The  respective  quality,  not 
quantity,  of  common  or  conflicting  Interests  is 
what  ultimately  counts,1 2 3 

This  effort  at  the  examination  of  oonfllot  and 
cooperation  continues  on  into  a study  of  the  concepts  and 
operation  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  subject  is  assessed 
from  the  general  viewpoint  that  there  are  issues  and 
conflicts  which  exist  in  the  system  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed easily  through  negotiation  and  this  stimulates 
the  need  for  techniques  to  retain  security,  "A  method 
of  dissuasion  by  means  of  intimidatory  power  is  called 

2 

the  balancing  process  or  the  balance-of-power  policy, M 
He  cautions  against  assuming  that  the  balance  of  power 
concept  Implies  equilibrium,  being  rather  that  of  rough 
approximation.  Its  purpose  is  "to  preserve  the  exis- 
tence of  autonomous  units  within  a multiunit  system, "3 
not  that  of  insuring  peace,  the  solution  of  oonfllot, 
or  the  elimination  of  ambitions.  The  balance  of  power, 
in  Professor  Duohacek’s  words,  is  a system  of  "ohecks 


1Ibld. . p.  300. 

2Ibid.,  p.  319. 


3Ibld..  p,  321. 
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and  balances."  "The  ability  to  Implement  hostile 
designs  Is  checked  by  the  ability  to  prevent  suoh 
Implementation.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the  balanoe 
of  power. This  process  of  checks  and  balances  Is 
neither  orderly  nor  stable,  but  rather  dynamic,  pro- 
ducing "stability  through  Instability."  The  author 
states  that  there  Is  a "perpetuum  mobile"  In  the  balanoe 
system  because  power  defies  exact  measurement  and  because 
of  the  need  to  constantly  adjust  to  present  and  antlo- 
lpated  changes  In  the  environment.  What  he  was  de- 
scribing In  his  treatment  of  the  balanoe  of  power  con- 
cept was  that  It  was  a force  Inherent  In  soolal  systems 
of  Interaction. 

Both  among  and  within  sovereign  units  (tribes, 
cities,  kingdoms,  or  nation-states)  peace  and  order 
has  often  been  based  less  on  harmony  and  consensus 
than  on  effective  obstacles  to  any  unlt*s  (or 
unit's  part)  attempt  to  break  the  peace  and  Impose 
Its  will  unilaterally.  An  Impressive  ability  to 
punish  an  attempt  at  domination  or  a violent  so- 
lution of  a conflict  has  often  Intimidated  men  and 
nations  Into  civilized  behavior.-5 

Professor  Duchaoek's  presentation  of  the  concept  of  the 

balanoe  of  power  was  not  typical,  being  more  that  of  a 

sociological  and  dynamlo  process  not  usually  found  In 

textbooks  of  the  period. 

1Ibld. , p.  322. 

2 Ibid. . pp.  322-323. 

3lbld..  p.  323. 
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The  final  chapter  of  this  textbook  concerned  the 
major  contemporary  foroes  at  work  in; the  International 
system.  Including  nuclear  stalemate i nationalism  stimu- 
lated by  mutual  atomic  paralysis  of  great  powers i the 
widening  gap  between  the  underdeveloped  and  developed 
parts  of  the  globe j the  emergence  of  China  as  a major 
source  of  power  and  revolutionary  Ideology i the  crisis 
of  communism  as  a doctrine  and  a system i and  the  probability 
of  frequent,  foreign- Influenced  revolutionary  violence 
in  an  era  of  febrile  modernization,1 

Professor  Duchacek's  Nations  and  Men  was  non- 
polemic  and  represented  considerable  attention  to  research 
and  objectivity.  The  author  drew  heavily  from  others  en- 
gaged In  contemporary  research  and  wrotea  textbook  which 
conveyed  the  advances  and  thinking  In  the  field,  placing 
considerable  emphasis  upon  the  sociological  and  psycholog- 
ical aspects  of  international  politics. 

Despite  this,  Nations  and  Men  suffered  the  similar 
dilemma  of  other  International  Relations  textbooks i the 
lack  of  a general  framework.  By  falling  to  offer  a more 
explicitly  developed  outlook  upon  international  relations, 
the  Insights  of  the  writer  remained  disjointed  by  falling 
to  be  ordered  and  linked  through  a developmental  pattern 


Ibid, , Chapter  8 
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or  framework.  Aside  from  his  foundation  of  "national  In- 
terest" (whloh  Is  often  assumed  and  not  explicitly  In- 
jected Into  the  subjects  examined),  there  existed  little 
linkage  of  subject  matter.  As  such,  the  author’s  announced 
Intention  of  explaining  "why  nations  act  as  they  do"  did 
not  fully  materialize,  despite  a significant  contribution 
by  Professor  Duchacek  to  examine  actors,  decision-makers, 
and  soclo-psyohologlcal  factors  In  general.  Several  gaps 
Included  a general  lack  of  supportive  detail  or  data  and 
very  meager  mention  of  the  role  of  economics  In  Inter- 
national relations.  Despite  this,  Professor  Duchacek's 
Nations  and  Men  represents  an  explicit  effort  to  update 
textbook  assumptions  and  approach,  and  In  doing  so  breaks 
significantly  with  the  standard  textbook  tradition. 

Systems  Approach 

It  had  obviously  become  apparent  by  this  time, 
with  the  appearance  of  such  textbooks  as  those  of  Professor 
Stoesslnger  and  Professor  Duchacek,  that  serious  ques- 
tioning of  the  approaches  and  concepts  being  produced  in 
the  traditional  texts  had  begun  to  emerge  among  some  text- 
book writers  In  the  profession.  This  reassessment  and 
reexamination  continued  with  the  appearance  of  Herbert 
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Spiro’s  World  Politics.1 2  which  explicitly  attempts  a 
systems  approach  to  international  relations. 

Professor  Spiro's  central  assumption  is  that  all 

political  systems  are  subsystems  of  the  global  system 

and  therefore  that  "the  universality  of  politics  must 

yield  universals  of  politics  that  are  ...  susceptible 

2 

to  study  through  the  rules  of  valid  analogy."  This 
ambitious  undertaking  revolves  around  the  author's 
central  thesis  of  universality  of  processes. 

(w]e  can  compare  the  processes  of  the  develop- 
ment of  politics  in  a "developing  country"  and  in 
the  global  political  system,  in  Nigeria  and  in  the 
world.  If  this  analogy  in  turn  is  valid,  then  a 
politician  experienced  in  promoting  the  development 
of  politics  in  Nigeria  or  Ceylon  can  apply  this 
experience  (regardless  of  his  self-consciousness 
of  it)  to  promoting  the  development  of  the  politics 
of  the  world. 3 

The  essential  interpretation  given  to  the  international 
system  by  him  thus  becomes  that  of  an  underdeveloped 
nation  (world)  struggling  with  political  order  building 
to  reach  that  stage  of  political  maturity  and  modern- 
ization where  the  extermination  of  mankind  is  no  longer 
the  problem. 

This  stems  from  Professor  Spiro's  conviction 
that  "today  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a global 

1 Herbert  J.  Spiro,  World  Politics!  The  Global 
System  (Homewood,  111. t Dorsey  Press,  1966). 

2Ibid. , p.  vli. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  290-291. 
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community  of  mankind  exists  or,  at  any  rate.  Is  coming 
Into  existence  In  the  conclousness  of  human  beings.'*1 
The  basic  causes  for  the  emergence  of  this  world  outlook 
are  the  rapid  advances  In  technology  aid  the  expanding 
scope  of  destructiveness  of  weapons.  These  forces  are 
producing  a "politically  conscious"  mankind  to  the  point 
where  "before  long  all  over  the  world.  It  will  Include 
virtually  all  adults."2 3 4 

The  global  nature  of  the  International  system 
means  that  It  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  and 
analysis  as  that  given  to  subsystems  of  the  larger  system. 
"Power"  must  be  rejected  as  the  basic  tool  of  analysis, 
for  It  Is  both  too  limited  and  too  general.  "All  approaches 
to  the  study  of  polltlos  which  . . . Identify  polltlos 
with  the  'use  of  power  In  human  relations,'  are  unsat- 
isfactory In  general,  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  usual 
when  applied  to  contemporary  world  politics  In  particular ."3 
The  reasoning  behind  the  author's  condemnation  of  power 
lies  In  a oonvlotlon  that  the  power  concept  for  politics 

ij, 

Is  too  static  and  too  Imprecise  a tool  to  be  of  value. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  feels  that  the  definitional 

1Ibld.,  p.  2. 

2Ibld. 

3Ibld. . p.  8. 

4Ibld..  p.  10. 
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conditions  of  power  no  longer  apply.  If  power  Is  defined 
as  “present  means  to  obtain  some  apparent  future  good,"^ 
he  states,  then  contemporary  conditions  belle  the  con- 
cept. His  reasoning  behind  this  Is  that  there  Is  a sur- 
feit of  power  which  Is  inoperatlonal  to  provide  for  soipe 

2 

future  good  and  can  only  lead  to  nuclear  annihilation. 

(This  latter  point  may  give  rise  to  some  scepticism  among 
those  who  could  validly  raise  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  peroelved  utility  of  power  among  participants 
Is  more  fundamental  than  the  destructive  nature  of  some 
of  Its  more  physloal  components.  ) 

In  general,  the  author  feels  that  the  power  approach 
may  have  been  useful  enough  In  earlier  periods  of  the 
International  system,  but  that  It  cannot  be  fruitful  In 
assessing  the  contemporary  system,  for  this  system  has 
radically  changed.  The  units  in  the  system  have  changed 
from  a few,  mainly  European  actors  to  a global  member- 
ship of  new  nations,  blocs,  alliances,  and  international 
actors  such  as  the  United  Nations.  The  element  of  foroe 
has  changed  from  scarcity  and  wide  use  to  overabundance 
and  Infrequent  use.  The  goals  have  changed  from  limited 
to  unlimited  onesi  and  the  personnel  have  changed  from 
professional  diplomats  and  military  men  to  entire 

1Ibld..  p.  37. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  37-40. 
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populations  and  multiple  specialists  and  nonprof ess lonal 
personnel.1 2  Suoh  changes  require  the  development  of  new 
working  concepts  and  tools  of  analysis  that  the  power 
approach  can  no  longer  provide,  according  to  Professor 
Spiro. 

What  the  author  offers  as  a replacement  Is  systems 
theory  and  action  principles.  He  emphasizes  that  “anyone 
who  attempts  to  study  politics  scientifically  must  at 
least  implicitly  think  of  politics  as  though  It  were 
functioning  as  some  sort  of  system.  That  is,  he  must 
assume  that  more  or  less  regular  relationships  can  be 
discerned  among  various  aspects  of  politics,  and  between 

the  phenomena  he  describes  as  political  and  oertaln  other 

2 

phenomena  not  so  described."  As  Professor  Spiro  re- 
affirmed In  the  concluding  segment  of  his  textbook,  the 
"approach  used  in  this  book  was  designed  to  yield  the 
benefits  of  comprehending  ideology  and  power,  Institutions 
and  strategy,  In  as  systematic  a relation  to  each  other 
as  the  open-endedness  of  real  life  permits. 

In  developing  his  systems  approach.  Professor 
Spiro  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  process  of 
decision-making  Is  similar  regardless  of  level  of  analysis, 
from  small  groups  to  large  communities,  and  therefore 

1Ibld. , pp.  12-13 

2 Ibid. . p.  42. 

3 Ibid. . p.  297. 
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basic  principles  should  emerge  of  considerable  utility 
In  comprehending  the  broader  International  system.  In 
attempting  to  discover  these  baslo  principles,  one  should 
admit  that  "the  political  system  Is  . . . more  Important, 
more  comprehensive,  and  * greater*  than  the  social 
system."1 * * 4  To  him,  only  the  political  system  Is  exis- 
tential and  all  other  systems  (social,  economic,  and  so 

2 

forth)  are  subsystems. 

The  basic  point  to  remember,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Spiro,  is  that  a polltloal  system  exists  "wherever 
people  are  concerned  about  common  problems  and  are  engaged 
In  cooperation  and  conflict  In  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems. As  such,  the  International  system  Is  no 
different  a system  than  any  other,  for  It  evidences  the 
same  existential  functions  of  any  political  system* 
formulation,  deliberation,  resolution  of  issues,  and 
solution  of  problems.** 

The  obvious  difference  In  systems  Is  the  degree 
and  level  of  procedural  and  substantive  development  that 
can  achieve  these  functions,  which  revolve  around  the 

1 Ibid. , pp.  4?-48. 

^Some  systems  theorists  would  take  exception 
with  this  Interpretation.  See,  for  example,  Morton  A. 
Kaplan,  System  and  Process  In  International  Politics 
(New  York*  Wiley,  1957). 

^Spiro,  op.  clt..  p.  50. 

4Ibld..  p.  51. 
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basic  goals  to  which  political  systems  are  directed i 
stability,  flexibility,  efflolenoey,  and  effectiveness.1 
The  existence  of  problems  over  the  attainment  of  goals 
gives  rise  to  the  existence  of  polltlos  and  political 
systems.2 *  Considerable  time  Is  spent  In  linking  the 
basic  goals  of  a political  system  to  Issues  concerned 
with  these  goals,  which  are»  fundamental,  circum- 
stantial, procedural,  and  substantive.  His  basic  pre- 
mise Is  that  "the  relative  sucoess  of  political  systems  . . . 
can  be  gauged  by  the  degree  to  which  they  manage  to  sus- 
tain a dynamic  equilibrium  among  the  four  basic  goals. "3 
Professor  Spiro  offers  some  working  hypotheses  on  the 
Interplay  of  Issues  and  goals i 

Fundamental  procedural  issues  are  generated  by 
problems  arising  out  of  the  basic  goal  of  stability, 
e.  g. , by  constitutional  problems. 

Procedural  circumstantial  Issues  are  generated 
by  problems  arising  out  of  the  basic  goal  of 
flexibility.  1.  e.,  economic  problems  In  modern  or 
modernizing  communities. 

Circumstantial  substantive  Issues  are  generated 
by  problems  arising  out  of  the  basic  goal  of 
efficiency,  e.  g. , by  power  problems. 

Substantive  fundamental  issues  are  generated 
by  problems  arising  out  of  the  basic  goal  of 
effectiveness,  e.  g.,  by  cultural  problems.4 


1Ibld. 

2The  author's  use  of  the  term  "political"  should 
be  noted.  He  holds  that  "a  problem  enters  politics  once 
members  of  the  community  recognize  It  and  disagree  about 
It.  A problem  leaves  politics  when  It  has  been  'solved,' 
and  the  solution  has  been  recognized."  (p.  53)  On  this 
basis,  administrative  practices  are  nonpolltical. 

^Splro,  op,  pit.,  p.  55. 

4Ibld. , pp.  5^-55. 
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The  general  orientation  of  the  a\ithor  Is  that  the  goals 
of  stability  and  effectiveness  are  long-run  goals  and 
that  the  goals  of  flexibility  and  efficiency  are  short-run 
goals.  Stability  and  flexibility  are  procedurally  oriented, 
while  effectiveness  and  efficiency  are  substantively 
oriented.1 2  A matter  left  relatively  unattended  by  Pro- 
fessor Spiro  Is  that  of  actor  perception  and  Inter- 
pretation. Priorities  and  Interpretation  of  goals  Is 
subjective  and  value-prone  when  the  human  element  Is  added 
to  his  system.  The  student  Is  given  no  notloe,  for 
example,  that  for  different  actors  flexibility  might  be 
perceived  as  either  a short-range  or  a long-range  goal 
and  can  lead  to  conflict  over  this  Interpretation. 

He  does  Indicate,  however,  that  goals  In  them- 
selves when  resolved  will  not  guarantee  the  success  of 
the  political  system,  for  a singular  goal  orientation  will 
produce  Imbalance.  This  Is  generally  Indicative  of 
political  style  among  systems,  when  they  concentrate  upon 
singular  goal  pursuit.  For  example,  the  pursuit  of 
stability  produces  a pathological  style  of  legalism, 
pursuit  of  flexibility  produces  a pragmatlo  style,  vio- 
lence results  from  efficiency,  and  ldeologlsm  results 

2 

from  concern  with  effectiveness.  Professor  Spiro  goes 

1Ibld. . p.  55. 

2Ibid. , p.  56. 
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on  to  remark  that  a combination  of  styles  Is  the  more 
normal  development  In  political  systems.  Concern  with 
procedural  goals  of  stability  and  flexibility  produces 
a style  of  legalistic  pragmatlsmj  concern  with  circum- 
stantial Issues  Involving  goals  of  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency produces  a style  of  pragmatic  vlolenoe.  Even  a 
triple  emphasis  can  occur,  for  example  when  concern  Is 
devoted  to  flexibility,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness 
goals,  which  produces  a pathological  style  of  pragmatic 
and  Ideological  violence.1 

The  success  of  a political  system  depends  upon 
the  dynamic  Interrelationship  between  these  goals  and 
issues  emanating  toward  proper  solutions  to  goal  achieve- 
ment. The  "best"  style  that  could  emanate  is  that  of 
"purposive  compromise"  and  that  system  would  emerge  when 
"Issues  tend  to  cluster  around  the  Intersection  of  the 
procedural- substantive  and  the  fundamental-circumstantial 
axes."2  This  becomes  the  Ideal  "type"  in  the  author's 
mind.  Whether  or  not  this  remains  the  "Ideal"  and  is 
inoperational  in  reality  Is  left  unattended.  In  exam- 
ining the  policy  process  which  activates  these  issues  and 
goals,  the  author  talks  of  malfunctions,  mishaps,  and 
dislocations  In  the  flow  of  policy,  which  he  presents 

1Ibld. . p.  61. 

2Ibld. . p.  58. 
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as  an  eight- element  subphase  procedure.1  The  Ideal  Is 
retained  with  his  presentation  of  the  problem  of  respon- 
sibility In  decision-making  situations.  Professor  Spiro 
speaks  of  the  ingredients  which  a political  system 
should  provide  for  responsible  decisions  to  be  made* 

1 . Foreknowledge  of  the  probably  consequences 
of  his  decisions. 

2.  Choice  among  alternative  courses  of  action. 

3.  Resources  with  which  to  realize  the  choloe. 

4.  Purpose  or  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
system  to  the  norm  of  responsibility  Itself.2 

However,  by  Ignoring  the  human  element  and  Its  limitations 
and  Interactions,  such  subphases  and  criteria  remain  at 
the  level  of  the  Ideal.  Group  influences  and  perceptions 
fail  to  be  Injected  into  his  model  and  even  the  use  of 
his  model  to  interpret  real  situations  can  easily  lead 
to  various  conclusions  and  disagreements  among  users,  as 
will  be  seen  shortly.  Although  an  excellent  and  ambitious 
portrayal  of  systems  as  an  approach  to  International  pol- 
itics, Professor  Spiro* s critical  ohapter  on  "systematic 
politios"  may  well  be  too  complex  for  the  beginning  stu- 
dent and  too  analytically  static  for  portraying  the  actual 
dynamics  of  international  processes  and  Interactions. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Spiro  remains  true  to 
his  conviction  on  the  utility  of  the  systems  approach  by 

1Ibld.,  pp.  65-73. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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attempting  to  operationalize  this  approach  through  suoh 
endeavors  as  an  analysis  of  the  changing  evolution  of 
political  styles  In  the  international  system  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  present  time,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  a greater  central  clustering  of  Issues 
occurred  in  the  pre-World  War  I period  which  presented 
more  of  a dynamic  equilibrium  than  today.  Consensus  on 
matters  of  substance  and  procedure  was  maintained,  with 
commitment  to  flexibility  and  stability.  Today,  however, 
there  has  been  a vast  Increase  In  issues  In  the  system, 
it  has  been  more  violence-oriented  and  Ideologically 
rigid  to  the  detriment  of  flexibility  and  consensual 
stability,1 

Professor  Spiro’s  systems  approaoh  Is  also  extended 
to  the  study  of  the  United  Nations  as  a political  system, 
which  was  quite  Innovative  for  International  Relations 
textbooks.  This  study  emerges  from  the  author's  con- 
viction that  the  United  Nations  Is  central  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  contemporary  course  of  the  International 
system’s  development  and  Is  far  more  than  Just  a playing 
field  for  actors  or  an  additional  vehiole  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  policy.  He  feels  that  the  United  Nations  has 
influenced  the  political  style  of  the  system,  not  only 


1 Ibid. , Chapter  4 
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because  It  reflects  the  transformations  at  work  In  the 
system  but  because  it  also  Influences  the  system  by  being 
a transforming  force  Itself,1 2  The  United  Nations  Is  thus 
a vehicle  for  consensus-building  which  Is  so  drastloally 
needed  In  today's  International  system,  which  he  per- 
ceives as  being  at  best  a very  rudimentary  polltloal 
system. 

A similar  treatment  In  approach  Is  given  to  the 
topic  of  International  law  Insofar  as  Its  role  and  Impact 
upon  the  international  system  is  concerned.  The  general 
conclusion  offered  by  Professor  Spiro  is  typical  of  his 
concern  with  consensus-building. 

The  best  hope  for  the  future,  as  the  best  per- 
formance in  the  past,  of  International  law  seems  to 
lie  in  the  accretion  of  consensus  on  matters  of  pro- 
cedure. Any  disagreement,  any  Issue,  even  If  It 
barely  gets  beyond  the  phase  of  formulation,  and 
regardless  of  whether  It  Is  ever  resolved  or  not, 
requires  use  of  common  procedures  by  all  those  who  ~ 
act  upon  recognition  of  their  interest  In  the  issue. 

When  Professor  Spiro  attempted  to  transmit  his 
systems  approach  to  strategy  and  power,  however,  he  ran 
into  considerable  difficulty.  He  relied  heavily  upon 
gaming  techniques  and  his  presentation  suffered  quite 
visibly  from  lack  of  attention  to  actors'  perceptions 
and  Interpretations, of  the  "reality”  of  the  system  within 


1Ibld. , Chapter  5« 

2Ibld. , p.  196. 
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which  they  have  to  operate.  It  would  not  appear  to  he 

an  indisputable  fact,  for  example,  that  nuclear  weapons 

can  bring  no  future  good.1 * 3  Nor  was  pre-World  War  I inter- 

2 

national  politics  indisputably  a zero-sum  game.  Nor 
have  the  actions  undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  been 
interpreted  by  most  as  being  "conventional  and  unimagi- 
native." And  many  would  argue  his  conclusion  that  "special 
warfare"  is  a case  of  tactics  and  not  concerned  with  stra- 
tegic implications. ^ 

Professor  Spiro's  treatment  of  developing  areas 
and  their  Impact  upon  world  politics  was  far  more  con- 
tributory to  topical  advancements  in  textbooks.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  modernization  and  the  in- 
fluence of  developing  areas  upon  the  more  "mature"  actors 
in  the  system  and  the  major  powers  in  particular,  paying 
explicit  attention  to  the  factors  that  allow  rather  weak 
powers  to  exert  a considerable  degree  of  Influence  upon 
more  powerful  actors  and  cause  them  to  react,  rather  than 
being  the  Instigators  of  actions  and  behavior  upon  the 
weaker  elements  in  the  system.  This  situation  is  the 
result  of  ideological  rigidity  among  major  actors  and 
a high  degree  of  low  ideological  commitment  among 

1Ibld..  pp.  38,  221-224. 

o 

Ibid.,  p.  37  and  Chapter  7»  pa a sum. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  241. 
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developing  nations.  He  points  out  that  this  low  ideo- 
logical commitment  is  advancing  the  development  of  the 
international  system. 

Even  when  politicians  from  developing  countries 
tended  toward  ldeologism,  like  President  Nasser,  the 
substance  of  their  Ideologies  usually  cut  across 
the  substance  of  communist  and  anticommunist  ideol- 
ogies, thereby  Introducing  additional  issues  into 
world  politics.  As  a result,  even  an  ideological 
contribution  from  the  developing  countries  might 
further  the  development  of  politics  in  the  global 
system,1 

The  basic  contribution  that  the  newer  states  in  the  system 

are  advancing  is  viewed  by  the  author  as  that  of  enhancing 

the  value  of  politics,2  and,  by  their  style  of  pragmatism, 

forcing  the  major  combatants  to  refocus  their  style. ^ On 

the  other  hand,  the  veraolty  of  the  author's  conclusion 

that  the  developing  nations  are  more  strongly  committed 

4 

to  the  United  Nations  than  the  older,  developed  states 


is  open  to  question.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Spiro  devel- 
oped a rather  novel  approach  to  the  contemporary  style  of 
International  politics,  with  his  concept  of  developing 
nations  acting  as  a transforming  force  signaling  a new 
style  in  the  system.  This  style  may  "seem  offhand  to  be 
a throwbaok  to  old-fashioned  European  international 

1Ibld. . p.  263. 

2Ibld. 

3Ibld. . pp.  276-277. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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relations,  because  the  new  states,  too,  are  somewhat 
preoccupied  with  flexibility,  capable  and  willing  to 
use  their  merely  limited  means  of  force,  and  committed 
to  the  merging  mixture  of  old  and  new  International 
procedures,  , , , What  he  failed  to  elicit  was  the 
change  in  style  and  developments  that  might  occur  If 
the  major  protagonists  In  the  system  were  to  escape  from 
their  ideological  confines  and  engage  In  greater  cooper- 
ation and  lesser  conflict,  this  defect  remained,  despite 
a conclusionary  chapter  on  ideological  conciliation. 

The  general  plea  of  Professor  Spiro  Is  for  a 
return  to  political  philosophy  in  a quest  for  the  solution 
to  the  central  problem  of  the  present  system— the  exter- 
mination of  mankind.  This  requires  a recommittal  to  the 
concept  of  politics  In  its  purest  form.  "The  purpose  of 
politics  that  emerges  is  the  development  of  world  politics. 
Without  its  development,  world  politics  would  run  down  to 
Its  own  and  mankind’s  end."1 2 

The  approach  developed  by  Professor  Spiro  in  World 

. 

Politics  was  a refreshingly  original  approach  In  textbooks 
and  Indicative  of  the  attention  being  paid  by  a number 
of  the  textbook  writers  In  this  period  to  the  recent 
theories  and  developments  in  the  field.  By  committing 

1Ibld, , p.  286. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  322. 
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his  attention  to  systems  and  a fairly  high  level  of 
abstraction,  however.  Insignificant  attention  was  paid 
to  the  human  element  in  his  framework.  The  Ideal  tended 
to  overshadow  the  actual,  being  unduly  "rational”  and 
hemostatic.  Although  very  much  concerned  with  the 
"process"  of  international  relationships.  Professor 
Spiro’s  analysis  remained  too  committed  to  the  abstract 
level  of  theory  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  actual  dynamics  of  the  real  process. 

Eclectic  Approach 

By  this  time,  it  had  become  quite  evident  that  the 
writers  of  textbooks  were  not  only  aware,  but  attempting 
to  rectify,  the  gap  that  had  existed  between  the  state 
of  the  field  and  its  portrayal  in  teaching  books.  Text- 
books such  as  that  of  Professor  Duchacek  examined  the 
human  element  in  the  system,  and  Professor  Spiro  devel- 
oped an  explicit  systems  approach.  What  remained  now 
to  be  done  was  to  consolidate  and  integrate  these  various 
efforts  into  a more  inclusive,  unified  framework.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  term  "eclectic"  is  employed, 
whereby  the  best  of  various  approaches  are  drawn  upon 
to  develop  a more  inclusive,  encompassing  approach.  This 
task  was  undertaken  in  what  is  possibly  the  finest  textbook 
of  the  decade i H.  J.  Holsti's  International  Polltlos.1 

*K.  J.  Holstl,  International  Politics i A Frame- 
work for  Analysis  ( Englewood  Cliffs i Prentice-Hall , 1967 ) • 
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Professor  Holsti  made  an  explicit  effort  to 
provide  a framework  for  analyzing  the  international 
system  systematically  and  Inclusively.  He  attempted  to 
incorporate  and  organize  many  of  the  contemporary  con- 
cepts and  particularistic  approaches  Into  a more  unified 
whole  by  utilizing  multiple-level  analysis.  The  general 
goal  of  this  framework  was  to 

help  the  reader  to  understand  what  states  seek 
through  their  governments  and  political  leaders, 
how  they  operate  In  relation  to  others  both  in 
periods  of  stability  and  war,  what  techniques  they 
use  to  achieve  or  defend  their  objectives,  how  they 
are  restrained  by  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  con- 
sideratlons,  and  how  they  resolve  their  conflicts.1 2 

Such  a framework  would  be  used  to  elicit  the 
similarities  and  differences  In  the  International  polit- 
ical processes  of  different  historical  systems  so  that 
greater  awareness  of  changes  and  forces  would  be  put 
into  proper  scope  and  the  student  made  aware  that  gen- 
eral processes,  regardless  of  period  of  time,  revolve 
around  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  objectives  through 
power  and  influence  wielded  as  rewards,  threats,  and 
punishments.  "When  the  reader  sees  the  fundamental 
similarities  In  the  way  states  conduct  their  relations, 

he  is  less  prone  to  being  swayed  by  the  cliches  of  the 

2 

cold  war  or  the  moral  posturing  of  statesmen." 

1Ibld. . p.  Till. 

2Ibld. 
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Professor  Holsti  utilizes  the  more  recent  theo- 
retical works  of  such  fields  as  social  psychology  and 
the  more  specialized  areas  of  political  science  and  inter- 
national relations  in  order  to  develop  his  framework, 
which  seeks  to  examine  two  questions  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  international  relationships!  why  do 
states  conduct  their  relations  in  speoiflc  ways,  and  how 
do  they  conduct  their  relations?  The  first  six  chapters 
of  his  text  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  sources 
of  state  behavior,  which  are  presented  from  the  stand- 
point that  "no  explanation  is  adequate  unless  it  examines 
simultaneously  the  lmpaot  of  systemic,  national,  and 
personality  variables  on  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
actions."1  He  explicitly  states  that  he  seeks  to  escape 
the  single-factor  analysis  so  prevalent  in  textbooks  and 
to  elicit  the  multlple-foroe  nature  of  the  system.  The 
why  of  the  system  is  to  be  examined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual,  the  state,  and  the  systemi  and  the 
how  from  thev standpoint  that,  although  similar  techniques 
are  available  to  the  actors,  one  must  examine  why  it  is 
that  they  are  used  differently  and  why  some  are  preferred 
over  others  by  particular  actors. 

The  author  develops  his  approach  from  the  central 
conviction  that,  despite  the  uniqueness  of  particular 

1 Ibid. , p.  lx. 
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events,  phenomena  exhibit  common  properties  that  are 
susceptible  to  generalization  and  analysis. 

Regardless  of  historical  and  geographical  con- 
text, policy-makers  for  different  types  of  political 
units,  whether  tribes,  city  states,  empires,  or  modern 
nation  states,  have  attempted  to  achieve  objectives 
or  defend  their  Interests  by  fundamentally  similar 
techniques,  of  whloh  the  use  of  force  or  the  con- 
struction of  alliances  are  only  the  most  obvious 
examples.* 

This  means  that  "the  study  of  International  politics,  while 
It  must  account  for  the  unique,  new,  and  non-recurring 
phenomenon,  is  also  concerned  with  processes  and  patterns 
of  behavior  found  typically  In  many  historical  contexts."2 

In  order  to  develop  a framework  for  examining  the 
general  processes  that  elicit  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, he  concludes  that  It  Is  necessary  to  approach  the 
subject  from  three  levels  of  analysis « the  Individual, 
the  state,  and  the  general  system,  for  "each  level  of 
analysis— individual,  state,  or  systemic— will  make  us 
look  at  different  things. "3  By  this  approach.  Professor 
Holsti  Is  attempting  to  expand  Kenneth  Waltz's  Man  the 
State  and  War**  Into  a general  Introductory  textbook  of 
International  Relations  by  examining  psychological  per- 
ceptions of  Individuals,  the  characteristics  of  the  state 


*Ibld. . p.  3. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1 6. 

^Kenneth  H,  Waltz,  Man,  the  State  and  War  (New 
York i Columbia  University  Press,  1959). 
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system,  and  the  operation  of  the  general  International 
system  Itself. 

The  general  framework  developed  by  the  author 
seeks  to  portray  the  variety  of  phenomena  In  the  system 
from  the  standpoint  of  qsecif ic  relationships*  collabo- - 
native,  conflict lve,  competitive,  and  dominant.  The 
general  framework  In  which  these  relationships  are  to 
be  analyzed  Is  expressed  as  follows* 

The  key  concepts  . . • are  the  systems,  or 
environments,  In  which  state  behavior  occurs,  the 
objectives  of  £ates  In  these  systems,  the  variables 
affecting  the  formulation  of  objectives  and  actions, 
the  methods  and  processes  which  political  units 
employ  or  become  Involved  in  when  attempting  to 
achieve  or  defend  their  objectives,  the  limitations 
or  restraints  they  enoounter  In  employing  these 
techniques,  and  the  typical  forms  of  behavior  they 
adopt  when  their  objectives  are  more  or  less 
lncompat lble . * 

In  beginning  the  development  of  the  substantive 
body  of  his  text  based  upon  the  above  observations  and 
framework,  Professor  Holstl  notes  that  International 
systems  portray  repetitive  characteristics  of  Interaction 
when  a number  of  actors  are  Involved  in  its  operation. 

To  elicit  the  validity  of  this  fundamental  observation, 
he  examines  the  operation  of  selected  systems  singled  out 
from  the  development  of  the  international  system,  In- 
cluding the  Chou  dynasty  period  In  China,  the  Greek 
city-state  period,  renaissance  Italy,  and  the  Western 

1Holstl,  op.  olt..  p.  20. 
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state  system.  These  periods  are  compared  for  points  of 
similarity  and  difference  that  may  lead  to  a more  general 
theory  of  Interstate  Interaction  that  can  contribute  to 
a general  framework  of  analysis.  His  systems  approach 
was  considerably  broader  In  time-span  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Spiro  (who  began  with  1898)  and  a number  of  con- 
trary conclusions  were  reached  because  of  this  differ- 
ence. Professor  Holst 1 notes,  for  example,  that  despite 
the  general  conditions  lending  stability  to  eighteenth 
century  Europe,  numerous  conditions  led  to  conflict  1 
religious  wars.  Insurrections,  deceit  and  fraud  In 
diplomatic  relations,  and  numerous  occurrences  of  force 
In  relationships.*  Nor  was  the  period  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  arbitrarily  different  than 
former  systems,  although  containing  distinct  features 
(nationalism,  mass  public  Involvement,  the  application 
of  scientific  and  Industrial  technology  to  the  conduct 
of  warfare,  and  the  rise  of  Ideological  principles  and 
political  doctrines),1 2  Even  the  differences  between  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are  not  as  vast  as 
many  assume,  according  to  his  analysis.  The  territorial 
base  remains  the  same,  national  independence  remains  a 
major  drive,  and  diversity  among  units  remains.  It  is  to 

1Ibld.,  pp.  60-64. 

2 Ibid. . pp.  65-68. 
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be  admitted,  however,  that  political,  social,  and  economic 
variations  are  more  distinct  among  actors  than  formerly, 
and  the  existence  of  supranational  authorities  makes  the 
present  system  somewhat  dissimilar  to  former  systems.1 

Since  such  systems  exhibit  similarities,  despite 
their  differences.  Professor  Holsti  assumes  that  there 
should  exist  some  method  of  generalizing  about  underlying 
forces  which  exist  in  all  systems.  He  feels  that  many  of 
the  approaches  which  attempt  to  explain  underlying  drives 
in  systems  have  been  less  than  fruitful,  in  particular 
the  "power*'  approach.  The  basic  flaw  with  this  approach, 
according  to  the  author,  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  physical 
aspects  of  power,  rather  than  the  broader  definition  which 
emphasizes  Influence.  This  is  the  more  accurate  des- 
cription of  the  common  underlying  force  in  international 
systems.2 

In  developing  the  systemic  level  of  his  approach, 
Professor  Holsti  notes  that,  despite  the  forces  which 
make  for  change  in  the  contemporary  system,  there  remain 
certain  factors  which  have  an  influence  upon  the  operation 
of  the  system.  These  Include  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity,  and  legal  equality  among  members.  Although 

1Ibld. . pp.  70-73. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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these  may  "be  on  the  verge  of  obsolescence  through  con- 
tinual violation,  they  remain  characteristic  norms  of 
behavior  and  still  have  an  impact  upon  the  operation  of 
that  system,1  In  emphasizing  traditional  norms  of  be- 
havior as  stabilizing  influences  upon  the  larger  system, 
the  author  also  notes  that  some  of  the  changes  in  that 
system  also  contribute  to  its  stability.  The  emergence 
of  nuclear  deterrence,  for  example,  has  "forced  strate- 
gists and  policy-makers  to  become  more  circumspect  in 
using  conventional  force"  and  the  major  antagonists  have 
thus  far  "refrained  from  initiating  extremely  serious 
provocations  toward  each  other,"2  This  has  forced  the 
major  actors  to  rely  upon  other  techniques  of  influence 
in  a systemic  condition  of  nuclear  annihilation,  such  as 
diplomacy,  propaganda,  threats,  intervention,  and  sub- 
version. 

Noting  that  the  main  characteristics  of  inter- 
national systems  have  important  effects  upon  how 
policy-makers  seek  to  achieve  objectives,  their  lat- 
itude of  choice,  and  the  degree  of  involvement  in  the 
system.  Professor  Holstl  devotes  attention  to  the  Impact 
of  systemic  conditions  upon  policy  strategies.  Through 

1 Ibid, , pp,  82-84, 


2 Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 
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hla  vehicle  of  systems,  he  finds  that  historically  there 
have  developed  three  fundamental  policy  orientations i 
Isolation,  nonalignment,  and  coalltlon-maklng.  What 
determines  the  adoption  of  a particular  strategy  depends 
upon  four  general  variables i the  structure  of  the 
system!  the  nature  of  Its  domestic,  social,  and  economic 
needsi  the  degree  to  which  policy-makers  perceive  a 
persisting  external  threat  to  their  values i and  the 
foundations  of  the  state's  potential  power  and  location.* 
His  later  analysis  of  general  policy  objectives  Is  expli- 
citly linked  to  these  enumerated  variables. 

Professor  Holstl  cautions  the  student  that  the 
survey  thus  far  presents  only  gross  patterns  of  behavior 
and  Is  only  part  of  the  framework  that  must  be  developed 
for  a clearer  understanding  of  the  international  system. 
One  must  proceed  from  the  systemic  (macroscopic)  level  of 
analysis  to  that  of  states  themselves  In  an  effort  to 
understand  what  It  Is  they  seek  In  the  system  within 
which  they  operate.  He  bases  his  analysis  upon  the 
assumption  that 

nation  states  are  multipurpose  entitles,  whose  ob- 
jectives express  no  single  factor  such  as  a “desire 
for  power,”  Their  behavior  is  conditioned  by  a 
combination  of  environmental  (systemic)  character- 
istics, immediate  actions  by  other  states  which 

1Ibld..  pp.  97-99. 
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impinge  on  the  interests  or  values  of  the  state  in 
question,  and  domestic  social  and  economic  needs. 1 

He  concludes  that  the  key  concept  to  the  understanding 

of  the  behavior  of  states  is  that  of  objectives.  This 

term  is  preferred  over  the  term  “national  interest" 

because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  latter  concept.  By 

objectives,  Professor  Holstl  means  "an  'image*  of  a 

future  state  of  affairs  and  future  set  of  conditions 

which  governments  through  individual  policy-makers 

aspire  to  bring  about  by  wielding  influence  abroad  and 

2 

by  changing  or  sustaining  the  behavior  of  other  states." 
Some  objectives  are  constant,  others  fluctuate  constantlyi 
some  are  Conditions,  while  others  may  be  values.  Despite 
the  existence  of  objectives,  he  warns  against  Immediately 
assuming  that  decision-making  is  necessarily  a rational 
and  explicit  process  concerned  with  these  objectives. 

"Most  important  decisions  are  often  made,  not  as  part  of 
a concerted  and  fer- sighted  policy,  but  under  the  urgent 
pressure  of  some  immediate  crisis."-^  A further  factor 
which  compounds  the  problem  is  that  there  are  often 
Incompatible  private  and  collective  objectives  pursued 
simultaneously. 

1Ibld. , p.  125. 

2 Ibid. . p.  126. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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Given  the  universality  of  objective-variables, 
classification  and  categorization  become  a risky  problem. 
Professor  Holsti  feels  that  the  basic  criteria  that  can 
be  used  to  examine  types  of  objectives  consist  of  the 
value  held  toward  the  objective,  the  time  element  placed 
on  its  achievement,  and  the  kinds  of  demands  this  poses 
upon  other  states.  On  this  basis,  a typology  of  ob- 
jectives can  be  developed*  core  values  and  interests 
(those  to  which  governments  commit  their  existence  and 
which  must  be  preserved  or  extended),  middle-range 
values  or  goals  (which  impose  demands  upon  other  states), 
and  long-range  goals  (which  seldom  have  definite  time 
limits).1 2  The  core  goals  are  most  frequently  related  to 

self-preservation,  defense  of  strategically  vital  areas, 

2 

m&nd  ethnic,  cultural,  or  linguistic  unity.  Middle-range 
objectives  Involve  such  pursuits  as  attempting  to  meet 
public  and  private  demands  and  needs,  the  Increase  of  a 
state's  prestige,  self-extension,  and  promotion  of  value 
systems  abroad.3  The  differentiating  factor  in  long-range 
goals  is  that  they  are  universal  demands,  rather  than 
particular  demands  against  particular  states,  'Ibr  their 

1Ibld. . pp.  131-132. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  132-133. 

3 Ibid. , pp.  135-138. 
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purpose  is  no  less  than  to  reconstruct  an  entire  inter- 
national system  according  to  a universally  applicable 
plan  or  vision.**1 2 

Professor  Holsti  now  proceeds  to  his  third  level 
of  analysis,  noting  that  even  if  we  are  aware  of  general 
types  and  impact  of  objectives  pursued  by  states  in  the 
system,  we  have  not  yet  become  aware  of  the  genesis  of 
these  goals  and,  therefore,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
formulation  of  policy  objectives.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  becomes  the  prime  textbook  treatment  yet  given 
to  the  psychological  factors  which  affect  declsion-meking 
and  policy  processes.  The  need  to  understand  psycholog- 
ical and  social  forces  is  that,  although  systemic  con- 
ditions affect  objectives,  the  critical  factor  is  the 

extent  to  which  these  systemic  conditions  are  perceived 

2 

and  Judged  pertinent. 

The  critical  factor  thus  becomes  the  "definition 
of  the  situation,"  and  this  Involves  human  actors.  Pro- 
fessor Holsti  gives  extended  analytic  treatment  to  such 
factors  as  Images,  values,  beliefs,  and  personality  as 
they  relate  to  the  outlooks  and  actions  of  policy-makers i 
the  structure  of  the  international  system j national  rolej 
domestic  needs j capabilities!  general  social  values, 

1 Ibid. . p.  138. 

2Ibld. . p.  156. 
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public  opinion,  and  group  interests!  and  organizational 

needs,  values,  and  traditions.  Other  factors  examined 

which  are  particularly  relevant  in  crisis  situations  are 

perception  of  threat,  degree  of  urgency,  and  perceptions 

of  alternatives.*  Linked  well  with  his  analysis  were  a 

number  of  generalizations  and  hypotheses  at  the  con— 

2 

elusion  of  his  chapter  on  policy  formulation. 

Having  introduced  the  student  to  the  human  element 
in  the  system,  the  types  of  interests  and  objectives 
pursued  by  states,  and  the  role  and  nature  of  the  inter- 
national system  in  influencing  these  objectives  and 
policy-makers,  Professor  Holsti  then  turns  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  various  techniques  which  actors  employ  to 
achieve  or  defend  objectives  and  interests.  This  seg- 
ment of  his  study  includes  a refreshing  assessment  of 
such  topics  as  diplomatic  bargaining,  propaganda,  economic 
instruments  of  polioy,  clandestine  actions  and  military 
Intervention,  war  and  weapons.  These  are  interpreted 
from  the  focal  point  of  power  interactions,  which  can  be 
defined  as  "the  general  capacity  of  a state  to  control 
the  behavior  of  others. He  admits  that  power  can  be 
examined  from  several  viewpoints  and  this  verifies  its 

1 Ibid . , Chapter  VI . 

2 Ibid. . pp.  186-187. 

3Ibld..  p.  193. 
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complex  nature.  Power  can  be  viewed  as  means,  as  cap- 
abilities, as  a relationship  and  a process,  and  as  a 
quantity.  For  analytic  purposes,  Professor  Holsti  pre- 
fers to  interpret  power  as  the  act  of  influencing  others, 
the  capabilities  used  to  Influence,  and  the  responses 
to  acts.*  One  of  the  illuminating  points  made  by  the 
author  that  most  other  textbook  writers  overlooked  (with 
the  exception  of  Professor  Duchacek)  was  that  there  is 
a feedback  relationship  in  power  processes,  rather  than 
the  standard  presentation  which  implied  a one-way  pro- 
cess. 

Professor  Holsti  spends  little  time  with  the 
traditional  format  of  "elements  of  power"  evidenced  in 
most  International  Relations  textbooks,  for  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  system  evidences  little  correlation  at 
times  between  the  capabilities  of  states  and  their 
actual  degree  of  influence  in  the  international  system. 
"Capability  is  always  the  capability  to  do  something* 
its  assessment  is  most  meaningful  when  carried  on  within 

2 

a framework  of  certain  goals  and  foreign  policy  objectives." 

A further  factor  which  makes  an  extended  examination  of 
elements  of  power  less  than  meaningful  is  that  "the 
successful  exercise  of  Influence  is  also  dependent  upon 

1Ibid. . p.  194. 

2Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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such  factors  as  personality,  perceptions,  friendships, 
and  traditions,  and  these  have  a way  of  rendering  power 
calculations  and  equations  difficult."*  Additional 
faotors  which  make  power  calculations  less  than  mean- 
ingful Include  the  limited  utility  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  requirement  of  needs  In  order  for  relationships 
to  he  influential.  Professor  Holstl *s  general  outlook 
upon  state  relationships  can  well  be  elicited  from  this 
statements 

regardless  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  credibility 
of  a state’s  capabilities,  the  more  state  B needs, 
or  Is  dependent  upon,  state  A,  the  more  likely  State 
A's  acts— threats,  promises,  rewards,  or  punishment— will 
succeed  in  changing  or  sustaining  B’s  behavior. 

In  further  developing  his  approach  to  power,  Professor 

Holstl  posits  that  the  exercise  of  power  and  Influence 

is  an  example  of  bargaining  and  this  Involves  persuasion, 

offering  or  granting  rewards,  threats  of  punishment,  the 

infliction  of  non-violent  punishment,  and  the  use  of 

force.  In  operationalizing  these  Into  patterns  of 

Influence  in  the  International  system,  typical  techniques 

become  those  of  relations  of  consensus,  relations  of 

3 

overt  manipulation,  and  relations  of  force. 

Since  power  Is  a part  of  all  political  relation- 
ships, Professor  Holstl  prefers  to  examine  it  as  part  of 


1Ibld. , p.  200. 
2Ibld. , p.  201. 

3 Ibid. . pp.  204-209. 
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the  process  of  relationships  by  which  one  state  attempts 
to  influence  another  and  this  Interaction  of  states  runs 
the  spectrum  from  diplomatic  persuasion  to  the  use  of 
vlolenoe. 

In  examining  the  topic  of  diplomacy,  for  example, 
attention  is  devoted  to  bargaining  behavior  and  theory 
(although  attention  is  also  devoted  to  the  more  traditional 
aspects  of  rules,  personnel,  protocol,  immunities,  func- 
tions of  diplomats,  and  diplomatic  institutions).  Spaoe 
is  given  to  the  negotiating  process  of  bargaining  and 
capabilities,  agreement  inducement,  and  diplomatic  style.1 
These  latter  areas  had  generally  been  overlooked  by  text- 
book writers. 

An  equally  contemporary  treatment  is  given  the 
subject  of  propaganda.  The  approach  taken  with  this 
topic  is  that  of  it  being  one  of  the  major  trends  of  the 
present  period  of  international  relations.  As  emphasized 
by  the  author,  propaganda  destroys  the  traditional  approach 
of  international  politics  consisting  of  official  relations 
between  states,  for  "modern  international  political 
relationships  is  the  deliberate  attempt  by  governments, 
through  diplomats  and  propagandists,  to  influence  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  foreign  populations,  or  of 

1Ibid. , Chapter  VIII. 
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specific  ethnic,  religious,  economic,  or  linguistic 

groups  within  those  populations."1  Devoting  analytical 

attention  to  the  psychological  problems  of  propaganda 

and  the  criteria  for  its  success,  Professor  Holst i 

substantiates  his  theoretical  examination  with  case 

studies  of  Soviet,  American,  and  Egyptian  propaganda 

endeavors.  His  overall  conclusion  is  that 

in  an  era  when  popular  attitudes  and  behavior  can 
vitally  affect  diplomatic  relations  between  states, 
the  use  of  psychological  instruments  of  policy  will 
become  increasingly  Important  for  creating  the 
framework  of  attitudes  in  which  responsiveness  grows 
and  the  exercise  of  influence  through  punishments 
and  rewards  either  succeeds  or  fails. 

A major  stumbling  block  in  International  Relations 

textbooks  was  the  subject  of  economics  and  Professor  Holstl 

was  unable  to  break  away  from  the  standard  treatment  of 

this  troublesome  topic.  His  approach  to  economics  was 

somewhat  exclusive  and  arbitrary,  as  evidenced  in  his 

Interpretation  that  "since  this  book  is  concerned  with 

the  wielding  of  politioal  Influence  and  the  instruments 

used  in  the  influence  act,  the  problem  of  private  inter- 

national  trade  is  of  no  immediate  Interest  to  us."-'  His 

Interpretation  that  economic  transactions  are  not  political 

k 

unless  they  occur  for  political  reasons  could  well  be  a 


1Ibld. . 

P. 

248. 

2Ibid. , 

P. 

2 76. 

3Ibid., 

P. 

280. 

4Ibld.. 

PP 

. 280. 
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difficult  dichotomy  to  operationalize.  The  general 
treatment  given  to  economics  Is  the  rather  standard 
approach  of  economic  techniques  and  economic  warfare. 

He  does  include,  however,  the  more  contemporary  topic 
of  foreign  aid  programs  and  a brief  study  of  the  political 
objectives  of  foreign  aid.  The  fundamental  problems  of 
economic  interdependence  and  the  Impact  of  economics 
upon  policy  objectives  received  no  attention,  however, 
and  the  subject  of  economics  remains  in  this  decade  a 
weak  link  In  textbook  development. 

A similar  conclusion  on  his  treatment  of  Mlow  risk- 
intervention  techniques  cannot  be  made.  This  was  the 
finest  textbook  treatment  yet  given  to  the  types  of 
lnterventive  Influence  techniques  actors  may  utilize  In 
a system  of  permeable  states.  Detailed  discussion  was 
devoted  to  such  concepts  as  diplomatic  Interference, 
clandestine  political  action,  demonstrations  of  force, 
subversion  (with  case  studies),  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
military  Intervention.1  His  treatment  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  equally  advanced  for  textbooks,  being  viewed  mainly 
from  their  Impact  upon  systemic  interaction  through 
nuclear  deterrence.  He  advances  beyond  this,  however, 
by  Including  an  extended  discussion  of  the  needed  criteria 

1 Ibid, , Chapter  XI. 
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for  Its  effectiveness!  credibility  and  stability.  With 
this  as  a focal  point,  Professor  Holstl  examines  a number 
of  aspects  of  weapons  and  war,  Including  characteristics 
of  weapons  systems,  capability  requirements,  limited 
nuclear  war,  targeting  policy,  civil  defense,  arms  control, 
and  disarmament.*  These  Innovative  chapters  could  have 
perhaps  been  linked  more  closely  together  had  he  made 
more  explicit  his  somewhat  Implicit  organizational  approach 
of  levels  of  risk  attached  to  these  various  Interventionist 
techniques. 

Professor  Holstl 's  final  task  for  an  acourate 
understanding  of  the  International  system  was  an  exam- 
ination of  the  effectiveness  and  Influence  of  external 
restraints  upon  governmental  policy,  Including  Inter- 
national law  and  world  public  opinion  (having  already 
elicited  the  role  of  Internal  social  conditions  and  the 
systemic  structure  externally  as  limiting  factors  to  free 
latitude  of  policy  choices).  Although  the  author  presents 
an  updated  version  of  some  standard  approaches  to  the 
examination  of  international  law,  he  goes  beyond  this  by 

examining  conditions  under  which  law  may  or  may  not  in- 

2 

fluenoe  polloy -makers. 

1Ibld. . Chapter  XII.  (This  chapter  is  actually 
the  work  of  the  author's  brother.  Ole  R.  Holstl  of  Stanford 
University.) 

2 Ibid. . Chapter  XIII. 
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Professor  Holstl's  International  Politics  Is 
clearly  Indicative  of  the  potential  trend  In  textbook 
developments  for  this  past  decade.  A basic  Indicator  Is 
his  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  many  of  the  problems 
and  gaps  which  have  hindered  textbook  development  In 
the  past.  His  attention  to  an  explicit  framework  for 
analysis  made  this  an  unusually  well-organized  text- 
book that  made  a slgnif leant,  attempt  to  break  with  the 
topical  compartmentallzatlon  so  prevalent  among  Inter- 
national Relations  textbooks.  His  use  of  multiple 
approaches  and  data  from  other  areas  made  It  a major 
achievement  at  data-orderlng  and  synthesis,  devoting 
attention  to  multidisciplinary  concepts  and  Ideas.  His 
multiple  levels  of  analysis  Involving  Individuals,  states 
and  systems  made  a major  attempt  to  incorporate  systems 
theory,  decision-making  theory,  and  soclo-psychologlcal 
theories  of  individual  and  group  behavior.  In  effect, 
Professor  Holsti  has  set  textbook  standards  worthy  of 
emulation  from  the  point  of  attempting  to  design  a text- 
book which  is  both  Integrative  and  multidisciplinary. 

Decade  Summary 

The  impression  which  a study  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  evokes  Is  that  of  serious  reflection  and  reassess- 
ment. Although  the  very  early  part  of  the  decade  implied 
a continuation  of  the  traditional  textbook  trend,  such 
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did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  at  the  culmination  of  the 
decade,  A study  of  the  decade  would  seem  to  Justify 
the  assertion  that  textbook  writers  are  attempting  to 
be  more  "scientific"  In  their  examination  of  the  Inter- 
national system  and  breaking  with  the  descriptive 
exposition  of  past  decades. 

There  appears  to  have  emerged  on  the  part  of 
textbook  writers  a realization  of  the  gap  which  has 
developed  between  research  and  advances  In  the  field 
versus  textbook  reflection  of  these  developments  and 
advances.  The  standard  "grab  bag"  approach  of  topical 
compartmentallzatlon  prevalent  among  most  textbooks  In 
the  past  appears  to  be  under  critical  reevaluation. 

Major  defeots  suoh  as  Implicit  frameworks  and  concepts, 
single-factor  theories,  and  the  personification  of  the 
state  are  being  rectified.  More  contemporary  writers 
are  seeking  to  elicit  the  dynamlos  of  the  International 
system  by  devoting  increased  attention  to  the  multi- 
disciplinary nature  of  the  field,  behavioral  aspects  of 
interaction,  concern  with  the  "why"  of  Interrelationship 
patterns,  and  more  "systematic"  concentration  upon  their 
subject  matter.  Concern  with  general  principles  and  more 
explicit  and  orderly  concepts  appears  to  be  emerging  as 
the  dominant  trend  In  textbooks. 
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Professor  Holstl's  International  Politics  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  Increased  conoern  among 
authors  with  ordering  and  synthesizing  data.  This  text- 
hook  Is  a good  example  to  select  In  order  to  prove  the 
contention  outlined  In  the  Introduction  to  this  study i 
namely,  that  a textbook  can  be  more  than  a descriptive 
or  expository  vehicle.  The  basic  assumption  of  this 
study  has  been  that  a textbook  has  the  potential  role 
of  serving  as  a vehicle  for  data  ordering.  Integration, 
and  synthesis  of  conoepts  and  more  generally  Isolated 
findings  and  considerations.  That  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  Just  this  would  seem  to  verify  Its  practi- 
cability.1 


*Such  an  assumption  Is  continuing  to  be  verified 
by  the  textbooks  which  are  emerging  In  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Of  the  three  textbooks  which 
have  Just  recently  been  published,  two  are  clearly  oon- 
tlnuators  of  the  Holstl  trend,  while  the  third  retains 
the  "traditional"  approach  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
See  William  D.  Coplln's  Introduction  to  International 
Politics t A Theoretical  Overview  (Chicago  Markham 
Publishing  Co.,  1971 ) l and  Keith  R.  Legg  and  James  P. 
Morrison's  Politics  and  the  International  System » An 
Introduction  (New  Yorki  Harper  and  How,  1971;  for  the 
behavioral  approach!  and  David  C.  Jordan's  World  Politics 
in  Our  Time  (Lexington,  Mass.t  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1970)  for  the  traditional  approach. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  study  have  been  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  textbooks  have  played  a 
constructive  role  In  the  development  of  the  field  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  the  degree  to  which  they  have  reflected 
and  Incorporated  research  advancements  affecting  the  field, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  textbook  writers  have 
adapted  their  outlooks  to  incorporate  changing  forces 
operating  within  and  transforming  the  "real"  system  they 
seek  to  explain. 

The  results  of  the  study  have  suggested  that 
(1)  there  has  been  a general  failure  on  the  part  of 
most  writers  of  International  Relations  textbooks  to 
develop  an  explicit  framework  of  analysis  for  ordering 
and  explaining  their  subject  * (2)  that  a growing  gap  be- 
tween research  levels  and  textbook  levels  occurred  in 
the  post-World  War  II  decades,  leaving  the  student  with 
a less  than  accurate  understanding  of  the  field  insofar 
as  its  state  of  development  and  thinking  was  concerned i 
and  (3)  that  textbook  writers  were  slow  in  retooling  and 
reacting  to  changing  world  conditions  and  forces.  Further 
examination  of  each  of  these  charges  would  appear  in  order. 
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Frameworks  for  Analysis 

A legitimate  question  to  ask  (and  one  which  this 
study  has  attempted  a partial  answer)  is  why  it  has  been 
only  most  recently  that  more  explicit  attempts  have  been 
underway  by  International  Relations  textbook  writers  to 
provide  a more  inclusive  and  explicit  analytical  frame- 
work. Part  of  the  answer  lies  with  those  who  early 
pioneered  the  development  of  the  discipline.  Being  the 
initial  stimulators  of  the  field,  diplomatic  historians 
early  pinned  their  label  to  the  subject  of  concern  and 
the  general  attltudinal  orientation  to  International 
Relations.  The  subject  of  analysis  was  past  events  and 
those  statesmen  "responsible"  for  them.  As  such,  the 
approach  was  one  of  description  and  historical  develop- 
ment. The  need  for  theory  was  irrelevant,  history  being 
a study  of  nonrepet it lve  events  and  occurrences. 

The  problem  was  compounded  with  the  emergence  of 
the  reformist  evangelism  of  the  post-World  War  I period. 
The  need  to  concern  oneself  with  a theory  of  International 
Relations  was  futile,  for  the  system  was  obviously  on  its 
way  to  obsolescence  and  the  pressing  need  was  for  an 
understanding  of  international  law  and  International 
institutions.  Any  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
power  and  the  underlying  forces  of  the  nation-state 
system  were  viewed  with  disdain.  Under  such  conditions. 
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there  Is  ample  reason  for  understanding  why  orderly  text- 
book advancement  was  a belated  development.  As  expressed 
by  one  observer,  "as  long  as  a negative  orientation  to- 
ward the  nature  of  International  Relations  and  foreign 
policy  persisted,  lb  was  both  Intellectually  and  morally 
impossible  to  deal  In  a theoretical,  that  Is  an  objective, 
systematic  manner,  with  problems  of  International  Rela- 
tions. 

International  events  themselves  played  a role  in 
retarding  the  development  of  theoretical  frameworks  for 
the  discipline’s  textbooks.  The  events  of  the  1930's 
and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  stimulated  and  entrenched 
the  outlook  of  International  relations  as  being  essen- 
tially a struggle  for  power  and  demanding  that  each  state 
In  the  system  maximize  Its  power  potential  so  that  it 
could  continue  to  exist  In  the  essentially  Jungle 
environment  of  the  international  system. 

Yet  It  Is  Indeed  a legitimate  question  to  ask: 
why  the  post-World  War  II  period  on  into  the  1950's  and 
early  1960's  generated  so  little  basic  advancement  In 
textbook  outlooks.  Politics  being  a struggle  for  power 
repeated  Itself  in  a seemingly  endless  flow  of  textbooks. 
Part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  may  lie  In  the  over- 
powering task  of  the  International  Relations  specialist 

Garrison,  op.  clt..  p.  108. 
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to  order  such  a complex  and  unstructured  field.  Being 
an  element  In  politics  Itself,  "power  politics"  became  a 
comfortable  rationale  for  understanding  the  system. 
Although  a basically  complicated  concept,  power  Is  also 
susceptible  to  broad  generalizations  and  amenable  to 
simplistic  analysis,  particularly  when  writers  were 
wont  to  delve  deeply  Into  the  problem  of  conflict  or 
actions  of  decision-makers.  The  problem  of  Individual 
decisions  and  complex  policy  processes  led  writers  to 
apparently  conclude  that  a general  full-blown  theory 
was  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible.* 

A basic  failure  of  the  post-war  period  was  that 
textbook  writers,  by  and  large,  overlooked  the  multi- 
disciplinary benefits  to  be  derived  from  other  fields. 

Had  they  paid  greater  attention  to  the  general  forces 
at  work  which  can  establish  patterns  of  behavior  and 
action,  a more  encompassing  approach  for  their  study 
could  have  emerged  much  sooner  than  actually  was  the 
case.  This  is  not  to  say  that  events  are  repetitive 
and  recurring.  It  is  unlikely  that  one  can  go  as  far 
as  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau  In  saying  that  "international 
politics  Is  the  realm  of  recurrence  and  repetition.  It 

*See  Charles  Boasson,  Approaches  to  the  Study 
of  International  Relations  (Assem Van  Goroum,  1963). 

pp.  ?-§. 
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is  this  repetitive  character  of  International  politics, 
that  is,  the  configurations  of  the  balance  of  power, 
that  lends  itself  to  theoretical  systemlzation. If 
such  were  Indeed  the  case,  a major  theory  of  International 
relations  would  have  appeared  long  before  this  time. 
Explicit  events  are  nonrepet It ive.  Yet  the  general 
conditions  and  forces  which  produce  these  events  are 
more  stable  and  continuing.  It  Is  the  general  system 
and  its  forces  that  demand  attention  as  an  explanation 
for  particular  events.  Power,  whether  analyzed  in  Iso- 
lation or  as  an  Integral  part  of  politics,  Is  only  one 
manifestation  of  social  forces  which  produce  the  general 
nature  of  the  system.  Had  the  textbook  writers  of  the 
post-war  period  been  more  concerned  with  social  forces, 
then  the  period  of  the  1950* s might  have  been  more 
theoretically  productive.  The  major  emphasis  throughout 
the  period  remained  that  of  factual  presentation  and 
suoh  theories  as  were  attempted  to  explain  the  operation 
of  the  International  system  were  either  too  abstract  to 
be  of  great  value  (national  Interest  theories,  for  ex- 
ample) or  were  too  simplistic  and  single-factor  oriented 
(struggles  for  power,  for  example)  to  portray  the  real- 
ities of  the  system, 

*Hans  Morgenthau,  "The  Intellectual  and  Political 
Functions  of  a Theory  of  International  Relations,"  from 
his  essay  In  Harrison,  op,  clt,.  p,  104, 
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Lacking  explicit  analytical  frameworks,  the  trend 
In  textbooks  was  one  of  compartmentalized  description  of 
the  contemporary  events  occurring  In  the  system.  Linkage 
of  topics  was  a glaring  problem  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  data-orderlng  vehicles.  Events  were  Interpreted  as 
uniquely  Individual  phenomena,  rather  than  writers 
attempting  to  develop  broader  generalizations  portraying 
the  more  uniform  forces  of  the  system.  As  was  aptly 
stated  by  Professor  Herbert  McClosky,  there  was  a ten- 
dency M.  . . to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  Investi- 
gation of  Individual  phenomena  Instead  of  classes  of 
phenomena.  . . ,m1  This  weakness  was  compounded  by  text- 
book writers  emphasizing  the  "state  as  actor"  In  the 
system.  The  critical  role  of  sociology  and  psychology 
In  gaining  a greater  understanding  of  the  operation  of 
the  International  system  was  generally  Ignored.  Since 
the  scope  of  politics  and  sociology  Is  society  and  the 
world  Is  a form  of  society,  It  Is  puzzling  why  It  has 
not  been  until  most  recently  that  textbook  writers  have 
given  greater  attention  to  the  contributions  that  soci- 
ology and  psychology  can  offer  to  an  understanding  of 
the  system  they  sought  to  explain  In  their  textbooks. 

It  may  be  that  the  "nation-state"  label  was  an  easy 
escape  from  a complex  problem. 

^McClosky,  op.  clt..  p.  282. 
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Another  partial  answer  to  the  laok  of  theoretical 
considerations  among  textbook  writers  may  be  found  In 
their  outlook  on  the  role  that  a basic  course  in  Inter- 
national Relations  should  fulfill.  How  should  a text- 
book gear  Itself  to  the  student? 

The  Introductory  course  in  international  relations 
should  fulfill  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students: 
first,  those  who  want  to  continue  work  in  inter- 
national organization  and  international  law  or  in  the 
international  politics  of  a region  like  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Far  Eastj  and  second,  those  who 
seek  only  a general  understanding  of  the  basic 
factors  underlying  the  international  politics  of 
today. 

The  problem  faced  by  textbook  writers  is  thus  one  of 
level  of  interest  influencing  the  selection  of  level  of 
analysis.  As  was  pointed  out  by  one  surveyor  of  univer- 
sity curriculums: 

A basic  difficulty  lies  in  the  common  lack  of 
distinction  between  an  "introductory”  course  for 
students  expecting  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
and  a "terminal”  course  at  the  general  education 
level  designed  to  give  an  orientation  on  selected 
basic  matters  for  the  average,  non-specialist 
student .1  2 

Whether  or  not  such  a difficulty  does  exist  is  debatable, 
but  many  textbook  writers  apparently  felt  that  there  was 
a dichotomy  between  level  of  interest  and  level  of 
analysis.  As  a result,  factual  presentation  was  the 
compromise  made  to  the  detriment  of  theory  and  frameworks 


1 Russell  H.  Fifleld,  "The  Introductory  Course  in 
International  Relations,”  American  Political  Science 
Review.  XLII,  No.  6 (December,  19^8),  119b. 

2Howard  E.  Wilson,  Universities  and  World  Affairs 
( New  York:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  ftace,  1951).  P*  39. 
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for  analysis.  Because  of  this,  the  system  described  to 
the  student  by  the  textbook  writers  was  often  too  over- 
simplified to  be  an  accurate  portrayal. 

Actually,  this  separation  of  student  Interest 
Is  something  of  an  unreal  dichotomy.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Grayson  Kirk, 

Almost  every  oourse  In  the  social  solences, 
except  those  of  an  advanoed  or  highly  specialized 
character,  does  In  faot  combine  a body  of  Infor- 
mational materials  with  an  analysis  of  the  under- 
lying conceptual  structures.  Par  from  being  anti- 
thetical, the  two  complement  each  other.  The  one 
gives  the  student  the  necessary  faotsi  the  other 
helps  him  to  arrange  them  In  a systematic  and 
meaningful  way.1 

Far  too  many  of  the  textbooks  which  appeared  In  the  time 
spectrum  of  this  study  overlooked  the  interrelationship 
that  Professor  Kirk  suggested.  Not  only  was  the  inte- 
grative role  of  the  discipline  overlooked,  but  textbook 
writers  devoted  little  explicit  attention  to  frameworks. 
Instead,  major  structure  and  content  of  textbooks  was 
stabilized  relatively  early  In  textbook  development  and 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  this  has  begun  to  change. 
Textbooks  almost  invariably  began  with  a study  of  the 
nation-state  system  and  its  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  nationalism.  Since  power  appeared  to  be  a major 

1Klrk,  . • p.  31* 
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source  of  concern  for  states,  textbooks  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  topic  mainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  analyzing  the  elements  that  constitute  the  power 
of  the  state  (Including  geography,  demography,  raw 
materials  and  natural  resources,  Industrial  potential, 
military  forces,  morale,  and  governmental  lnsitiutlons) . 
Little  effort  at  conceptually  studying  power  was  made 
nor  was  serious  attention  given  to  the  Interrelationship 
of  the  various  elements  of  which  It  Is  basically  com- 
prised, From  there  textbooks  presented  a major  study 
of  the  Instruments  of  state  policy,  Including  diplomacy, 
propaganda,  economics,  Imperialism,  and  war.  Final 
attention  was  given  to  International  law  and  Inter- 
national organizations. 

Textbooks  thus  generally  remained  centered  upon 
an  analysis  of  how  states  Interact,  Only  a very  few 
devoted  more  than  passing  attention  to  why  states  Inter- 
act as  they  do  and  for  what  reasons.  Few  went  muoh 
beyond  the  general  level  of  ''national  Interest"  to 
reveal  the  group  composition  of  the  state  and  the  forces 
at  work  Internally  which  mold  Its  external  outlook  and 
policies.  For  the  major  period  of  textbook  development, 
the  state  was  personified  Into  an  actual  being  that  was 
the  substance  of  the  International  system. 
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A further  hindrance  to  the  development  of  theo- 
retical frameworks  and  concepts  among  the  field's  teaching 
books  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  tendency  of  many  textbooks 
to  be  a vehicle  for  public  policy  pronouncements.  Linden 
Mender' s call  for  a truly  world  society,  Hans  Morgenthau's 
urglngs  for  a reinstatement  of  viable  diplomacy  as  a 
solution  to  many  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  Inter- 
national politics,  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  Stefan  Possony's 
call  for  unity  and  strength  among  the  democracies  of  the 
"free  world"  against  the  expansion  of  dictatorship, 

A.  P.  K.  Organskl's  proposals  for  a sharing  of  wealth 
to  satisfy  the  force  of  rising  expectations  among  the 
less-developed  nations,  and  Robert  Rlenow's  advocacy 
of  greater  utilization  of  International  organizations 
to  de-emphasize  the  outmoded  anachronism  of  the 
nation-state— these  are  but  a few  examples  of  this 
tendency  among  textbook  writers. 

Research  Incorporation 

Given  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  field  In  some 
three  or  four  decades,  textbook  accomplishments  have,  never- 
theless, oertainly  been  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Having  to  overcome  the  excesses  of  the  post-World  War  I 
period  of  evangelism  and  Internationalism  and  stabilize 
the  field  was  no  small  undertaking.  Yet  once  the  disciplined 
textbooks  began  to  stabilize  themselves  In  the  1930*s  and 
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1940's,  a certain  complacency  seems  to  have  permeated 
the  field's  teaching  books  and  a second  problem  men- 
tioned In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  began  to  occur. 
Far  too  little  utilization  of  research  advancements 
became  evident.  Instead  of  being  the  stimulators  of 
research  and  Investigation  (which  appeared  to  be  the 
case  in  early  decades  of  textbook  development),  by  the 
post-World  War  II  period  research  and  specialized  in- 
vestigation began  to  outdistance  textbook  thinking  and 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  textbook  writers  in  gen- 
eral have  attempted  to  close  that  gap. 

The  general  subject  matter  In  textbooks  whereby 
the  student  was  given  his  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  was  certainly  general  enough  for  a broad  and 
rudimentary  understanding  of  the  field,  but  given  the 
materials  and  tools  at  hand,  the  student's  introduction 
could  have  been  of  better  quality  than  was  often  the 
case  with  the  field's  textbooks.  The  essentially 
multl-dlsclpllnary  characteristics  of  International 
Relations  have  resulted  in  continuing  expansion  of 
Interest  from  a number  of  fields,  particularly  those 
of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Yet  It  has  not 
been  until  more  reoently  that  textbooks  have  reflected 
the  multl-dlsclpllnary  nature  of  their  subject  matter. 
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For  some  period  of  time,  particularly  the  decades  of 
the  1940's  and  1950's,  a serious  gap  or  time-lag  arose 
between  research  and  textbook  writing. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  textbook  writers 
of  the  1960*s  are  ameliorating  this  deficiency  and 
experimenting  with  the  problems  that  incorporation 
entail.  The  signs  point  signif lcantly  in  the  direction 
of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  among  the  most  recent 
International  Relations  textbooks.  The  result  of  this 
acknowledge®*^  has  been  for  textbook  writers  to  accept 
and  adopt  the  methodologies  and  results  of  ancillary 
fields  with  increasing  frequency  in  this  last  decade. 
Although  the  textbook  writers  of  the  field  early  incor- 
porated such  fields  as  geography,  economics,  demography, 
and  history,  it  has  been  only  recently  that  they  have 
also  turned  to  such  fields  as  sociology,  psychology, 
anthropology  and  other  of  the  so-called  behavioral 
sciences.  Despite  the  belated  attention  on  the  part 
of  textbook  writers  to  these  latter  areas,  the  results 
that  have  emerged  have  had  a decidedly  refreshing 
effect.  This  increased  interest  in  a multi-disciplinary 
approach  led  one  analyst  to  state  of  the  trend  at  large 
that  it 

allows  the  student  of  world  affairs  to  draw  from  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  skills  possessed 
by  specialists  in  a variety  of  fields  of  intellectual 
activity  with  international  implications.  . • . This 
trendy  combined  with  the  tendency  toward  social  and 
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political  analysis  In  the  International  field,  Is 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a more  orderly  and 
unified  discipline  and  In  turn  to  the  formulation  of 
an  Integrated  International  relations  theory.1 

This  study  has  attempted  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
field's  textbooks  have  a role  In  this  quest  for  an  Inte- 
grated theory  of  International  relations  and  the  emergent 
conviction  of  this  writer  Is  that  they  do.  The  effort  of 
this  study  has  been  to  show  that  textbooks  can  and  should 
be  capable  of  acting  as  synthesizing  agents  to  order  and 
test  data  and  theories  developed  elsewhere.  That  too 
little  of  this  has  occurred  over  the  time-spectrum  of 
textbook  development  should  be  evident,  yet  this  writer 
cannot  unequivocably  agree  with  one  writer  who  felt 
that  "it  Is  obvious  that  the  expanding  field  of  Inter- 
national relations  is  too  big  for  any  single  person  to 
handle  as  a whole  and  that  a considerable  degree  of 
division  of  labor  Is  Inescapable. "2  It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  the  field  Is  complex,  expansive,  and  lends 
Itself  to  specialization.  But  the  major  point  is  one 
of  consolidation  and  data-orderlng.  Who  Is  to  do  this 
or  Is  It  not  to  be  attempted  at  all?  The  field  still 
needs  Its  "generalists"  and  the  fundamental  conviction 
of  this  study  is  that  the  field's  textbook  writers  are 

1Harrison,  op.  clt..  p.  7. 

2Prederlck  S.  Dunn,  "The  Present  Course  of  Inter- 
national Relations  Research,"  World  Politics.  II,  No.  1 
(October,  19^9)*  85. 
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in  a singularly  advantageous  position  to  contribute 
this  needed  function  of  synthesis  and  of  structuring 
more  focused  and  specialized  undertakings.  That 
several  textbooks  of  more  recent  appearance  have 
attempted  this  would  seem  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  more  past  authors  did 
not  also  carry  this  conviction  and  Instead  concentrated 
upon  descriptive  analysis  in  a compartmented  fashion 
with  a highly  selective  use  of  multi-disciplinary 
findings. 

At  this  stage  of  textbook  development,  there- 
fore, the  scope  of  the  subject  has  been  expanding  to 
Incorporate  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  in  general.  Research  in- 
corporation is  becoming  a more  recognized  problem.  The 
general  frame  of  reference  still  remains  basically 
"political,"  but  with  some  significant  revisions.  The 
former  concentration  upon  power  politics  is  being 
noticeably  de-emphasized  and  examined  within  a broader 
context.  Although  "the  analysis  of  the  forces  that 
affect  a state's  external  position  is  the  first  step 
in  the  study  of  international  politics,"  it  is  no  longer 
".  . . frankly,  a study  of  the  politics  of  power."1  The 

^Klrk,  op.  clt..  p.  12. 
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political  emphasis  has  thus  begun  to  be  expanded  In  an 
effort  to  more  accurately  understand  the  underlying 
forces  and  interactions  existent  in  the  International 
system.  Much  of  this  has  involved  the  more  explicit 
utilization  of  theory  in  an  effort  to  reach  more  con- 
clusive generalizations  and  hypotheses  on  the  operation 
of  the  International  system.  Description  is  slowly 
giving  way  to  analysis  and  more  explicit  frameworks 
and  tentative  theories  are  being  attempted,  as  exem-- 
pUfied  by  such  textbook  writers  as  Professors  Holstl 
and  Coplln. 

System  Transformations 

A third  major  weakness  uncovered  in  textbooks 
was  their  slowness  in  acknowledging  the  changing  nature 
of  forces  affecting  the  "actual"  international  system. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  international  system  was  outdis- 
tancing textbook  writers'  ability  to  Interpret  it.  Out- 
looks and  topics  in  the  1950’s  and  early  1960's  remained 
generally  the  same  as  those  of  the  1930*8  and  19^0* s. 

The  newer  forces  and  trends  in  the  19^0*s  and  1950's 
began  to  receive  attention  only  very  late  in  the  decade 
of  the  1950 *s  and  mostly  in  the  1960's,  yet  had  been 
existent  for  some  time  by  then.  The  effect  of  nuclear 
weapons  went  almost  totally  unnoticed  until  the  1960'sj 
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few  textbooks  made  note  of  foreign  aid  and  the  demands 
for  economic  development!  and  systemic  changes  from 
"bipolarity”  to  neutralism  and  polyoentrlsm  were  quite 
belatedly  recognized.  Bipolarity  was  still  discussed 
in  the  early  I960* s and  Interventionist  techniques  of 
state  action  were  slighted  in  favor  of  examining 
old-style  imperialism  of  the  pre-World  War  I period 
in  several  textbooks  of  the  latter  1950's.  Such  trans- 
formations In  the  International  system  outdated  the 
textbook's  presentation  of  that  International  system 
and  thus,  although  a general  background  was  given  to 
the  student,  its  scope  was  all  too  often  only  a partial 
representation  of  the  actual  system.  In  textbooks  of 
the  1960's,  however,  this  gap  between  the  real  Inter- 
national system  and  the  system  portrayed  In  textbooks 
has  been  noticeably  rectified.  The  International 
system  appears  to  be  Increasingly  subjected  to  an 
analytical  interpretation  which  attempts  to  seek  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  dynamic  and  changing 
nature  of  the  International  system  as  well  as  Its 
participants'  awareness  and  Influence  over  various 
forces  of  this  system.  Emphasis  on  great  power  dom- 
inance Is  being  critically  reassessed  by  more  recent 
textbooks,  as  are  the  systemic  conditions  which  allow 
greater  participation  and  influence  by  a larger  number 
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of  actors.  Former  emphases  on  conflict lve  conditions 
In  the  system  are  being  replaced  In  this  past  decade  by 
a more  encompassing  Interpretation  earlier  posited  by  a 
few  writers  such  as  Strausz-Hup£  and  Possony  or  Schleicher, 
who  talked  of  more  general  relationships  of  conflict, 
competition,  accommodation,  and  cooperation.  Economic 
interdependence  remains  one  of  the  weaker  areas  In  this 
greater  analytical  effort  with  real  forces  at  work  in  the 
International  system. 

Emerging  Trends 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  observations,  it  would 
appear  that  textbook  development  may  be  entering  a trans- 
formative period  on  each  of  the  above  three  counts.  The 
most  contemporary  textbook  offerings  point,  for  the  most 
part.  In  the  direction  of  obvious  efforts  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  actual  state  of  the  international  system 
and  with  the  research  advancements  made  In  the  field 
itself.  Three  developments  appear  of  particular  signif- 
icance In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's. 

First  of  all,  there  appears  to  be  developing  a 
greater  acceptance  of  the  changing  focus  of  the  actors  in 
the  International  system.  Earlier  efforts  by  such  writers 
as  Haas  and  Whiting  to  emphasize  the  group  nature  of 
states  now  appear  In  textbooks  as  the  acoepted  basis 
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upon  which  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  system.  There  has 
emerged  a distinct  effort  to  depersonalize  the  nation-state 
and  instead,  emphasize  political  groups.  The  "state  as 
actor"  emphasis  of  such  writers  as  Ball  and  Killough, 

Mills  and  McLaughlin,  Lerche,  and  Rienow  (to  arbitrarily 
name  but  a few)  appears  to  have  been  rejected  in  favor  of 
examining  the  interaction  of  groups  organized  into 
political  units  labeled,  for  sake  of  convenience,  as 
states. 

A second  trend  which  has  more  commonly  emerged 
in  this  past  decade  is  that  of  a greater  willingness  and 
explicit  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  research  and 
theories  developed  in  more  narrow  segments  of  the  field 
and  with  findings  emerging  from  associated  fields  which 
bear  upon  a broader  understanding  of  the  international 
system.  Particularly  evident  in  this  latest  period  are 
efforts  to  incorporate  decision-making  theory  and  systems 
theory.  In  these  cases,  several  of  the  more  contemporary 
textbooks  have  attempted  to  deal  more  inclusively  with 
these  concepts.  Decision-making,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  more  accepted  as  a psychological  and  attitudinal 
concept  than  as  a structural  or  mechanistic  concept, 
although  no  final  or  definite  pattern  has  as  yet  been 
established.  A similar  conclusion  attends  systems 
theory,  which  has  been  used  in  the  most  recent  period  both 
as  a single-factor  tool  and  as  one  level  of  multiple-level 
analysis. 
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A third  major  development  In  textbook  advancement 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960’s  was  an  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  contemporary  forces  at  work  in  the  inter- 
national system.  Increased  attention  is  evidenced  in 
textbooks  of  most  recent  vintage  with  such  problems  as 
nuclear  technology,  neutralism,  nonofficial  groups, 
economlo  aid  and  development,  Ideology  and  objectives, 

"low  risk"  instruments  of  conflict,  bloc  disintegration 
and  proliferation,  and  international  opinion  and  commun- 
ications. 

Conclusion 

The  prime  danger  in  multi-disciplinary  interest 
bolls  down  to  the  problem  of  comprehensiveness.  The 
pitfall  that  textbooks  have  not  avoided,  by  and  large,  is 
that  of  degenerating  into  an  encyclopedia  of  facts  and 
data.  To  escape  from  this  problem,  there  remains  an 
obvious  need  for  an  explicit  framework  for  analysis  that 
can  systematically  order  the  data  and  give  awareness  of 
the  Interrelationships  of  subject  matter  from  a variety 
of  fields.  It  would  appear  to  this  writer  on  the  basis 
of  this  study  that  the  most  fruitful  approach  at  this 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  field  of  International 
Relations  would  be  one  that  is  both  pragmatic  and  eclectic. 
Pragmatic  is  used  in  the  sense  of  one  formulating  his 
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theories  on  the  basis  of  real  forces  and  tasting  tham  against 
tha  actual  systain.  Abstract  thaorlas  untastad  against  tha 
actual  systam  would  not  saam  to  solva  tha  data-ordarlng 
problam  prasantad  by  multi-disciplinary  lntarast.  Tha 
naad  for  aclactlclsm  is  apparant  If  ona  is  to  lntagrata 
multl-disclpllnary  findings. 

An  approach  basad  upon  pragmatism  and  aclactlclsm 
would  hopafully  attempt  to  utilize  tha  findings  and 
approaches  of  tha  interdisciplinary  efforts  from  many 
fields,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  a single-factor 
explanation  of  tha  systam,  and  attempt  to  portray  and 
conform  to  tha  actual  international  systam.  Such  a 
philosophical  frame  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  text- 
books by  Professors  K.  J.  Holsti  and  William  Coplin, 
although  they  might  dispute  being  labeled  "pragmatic 
eclectics."  It  is  quite  apparent  that  tha  field  of  Inter- 
national Relations  is  still  far  from  the  goal  of  theory 
set  out  by  Professor  Wright. 

A general  theory  of  International  Relations  means 
a comprehensive,  comprehensible . coherent,  and 
self-correcting  body  of  knowledge  contributing  to 
the  understanding,  the  prediction,  the  evaluation, 
and  the  control  of  relations  among  states  and  of 
the  conditions  of  the  world. 

Yet  if  one  is  to  aid  in  progressing  toward  this  ideal, 

there  would  appear  to  be  dubious  utility  in  pursuing 

the  general  textbook  approach  so  dominant  throughout 


iQulncy  Wright,  "Development  of  a General  Theory 
of  International  Relations,"  from  his  essay  in  Harrison, 
op,  olt..  p.  20. 
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the  period  of  textbook  advancement!  single-factor  orien- 
tations and  explanations  for  the  system  and  a degree  of 
oonolusiveness  which  belles  the  actual  state  of  the 
field's  development.  Whether  the  approach  was  struggle 
for  power*  national  Interest*  decision-making,  systems 
analysis,  or  world  community*  these  factors  tended  to  be 
treated  from  a mutually  exclusive  standpoint  and  remained 
slngle-faotor  oriented.  As  a result,  the  Integrative, 
synthesizing  function  of  the  field's  textbooks  has 
failed  to  be  utilized  to  Its  fullest  potential  by  the 
majority  of  the  textbook  writers  of  the  period  under 
examination  and  Is  in  need  of  revitalization.  The 
attempt  by  such  writers  as  Professors  Holsti  and  Coplin 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  interdisciplinary  efforts 
and  multilevel  analysis  would  appear  a more  fruitfull 
approach*  being  both  pragmatic  and  eclectic. 

Suoh  a conclusion  has  been  reached  for  several 
reasons.  First,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
discipline  of  International  Relations  has  not  yetzeached 
the  stage  of  advancement  where  a general,  comprehensive 
theory  has  emerged  with  any  significant  degree  of  inte- 
gration. This  means,  secondly,  that  continuing  efforts 
to  comprehend  and  Integrate  the  advances  made  in  the 
numerous  fields  which  overlap  the  discipline  must  be 
made*  Such  an  effort  would  seem  to  serve  at  least  two 
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concurrent  functions*  revelation  of  findings  from  the 
various  fields  and  awareness  of  methodological  techniques 
of  potential  utility  to  the  advancement  of  the  master 
discipline.  A third  reason  for  suggesting  an  approach 
based  upon  pragmatic  eclecticism  is  that  of  future 
predictiveness.  If  textbooks  are  to  have  anything 
beyond  short-term  utility,  they  must  be  Involved  with 
the  dynamic  transformations  at  work  in  the  actual  sys- 
tem. Specifically,  this  requires  the  field's  textbooks 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  at  least  three  contemporary 
forces  that  are  significantly  affeotlng  the  international 
system*  (1)  the  technological  revolution!  (2)  the  sudden 
expansion  of  actors  in  the  system \ and  (3)  the  Increasingly 
evident  Interdependence  of  the  system's  actors.  Trans- 
formations and  transitions  should  be  given  far  more 
attention  than  has  been  the  case  with  most  textbooks  of 
the  past. 

It  is  equally  requisite  that  textbook  writers 
recognize  the  full  potential  of  a textbook's  role  If 
many  of  the  weaknesses  of  textbooks  examined  in  this 
study  are  to  be  overcome.  The  commonplace  attitude  that 
the  textbook  Is  a workhorse  for  use  in  introductory  courses 
can  do  little  more  than  perpetuate  many  of  the  weaknesses 
of  past  textbooks.  The  general  apology  frequently  evi- 
denced In  textbooks  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  that 
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"no  single  book  can  adequately  deal  with  all  the  aspects 
of  the  International  system"  seems  at  best  an  easy  escape 
from  a complex  problem.  Perhaps  no  single  book  can  in 
fact  accomplish  this  task,  yet  a few  have  tried  with 
encouraging  results  and  it  remains  puzzling  why  many 
textbook  writers  failed  to  capitalize  upon  these  efforts. 
The  experimental  textbook  approach  of  Professors  Haas 
and  Whiting,  for  example,  was  not  revived  for  almost  a 
decade,  A similar  development  attended  the  tentative 
efforts  of  Professor  Schleicher  in  195^»  In  this  case 
it  was  thirteen  years  before  a textbook  took  up  where 
his  left  off.  Such  fallings  indicate  a need  to  reassess 
the  role  and  functions  which  textbooks  can  serve. 

The  general  conditions  for  such  an  attempt  appear 
to  be  at  hand.  As  emphasized  by  Professor  Harrison « 

We  have  the  many  disciplines  that  deal  with 
particular  aspects  of  International  Relations  to 
serve  a special  profession,  to  utilize  a body  of 
data,  or  to  develop  a system  of  values. 

We  have  the  facts  of  the  present  and  of  the 
past,  to  be  found  in  current  news  and  in  history. 

And  we  have  the  concepts  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  which  have  existed,  which  have  influenced 
opinion,  and  whclh  can  be  analyzed  and  perhaps 
tested.* 

Textbook  utilization  of  these  conditions  through 
an  approach  bordering  upon  pragmatic  eclecticism  would 

1 Harrison,  op.  clt..  p.  27. 
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seem  particularly  useful  at  this  stage  of  textbook  devel- 
opment. It  might  conceivably  erase  some  of  the  weaknesses 
generally  evident  in  many  textbooks  of  the  past.  Such  an 
approach  could  force  a greater  effort  to  be  more  inclusive 
and  systematic  in  the  analysis  of  the  international  system 
and  more  analytical  and  less  descriptive  than  has  been  the 
case  with  most  textbooks  of  the  period  under  examination. 

It  might  force  a more  concrete  and  expllolt  examination 
of  the  multi-disciplinary  nature  of  International  Relations 
and  aid  in  achieving  the  vehicle  which  this  study  supports  — 
the  vehicle  of  synthesis  which  appears  to  be  a central 
role  the  discipline’s  textbooks  can  offer. 
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